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I. 


REV. DR. JAMES RICHARDS AND HIS THE- 
OLOGY. 


F the one, I shall give only,a sketch; of the other, only some 
outlines. 

Dr. Richards’ life of seventy-six years (1767-1843) covered an 
eventful period in the history of the Church and of the State. 

In early boyhood, he heard the mutterings of discontent with 
English misrule, and the notes of armed resistance to British injustice. 
In the ninth year of his age, the Declaration of American Independ- - 
ence was published. In his own neighborhood, and everywhere, the 
people took up arms; and for seven long years—long for the vet- 
eran soldiers, long indeed for such a boy—he heard of the terrors, 
and trials, and vicissitudes of the strife, which seeined to his boyish 
impatience as if it would never end. Not until his sixteenth year, 
came the news of the final victory—too good, almost, to be true; 
and, then, the better news of peace, and, still better, of American 
Independence. 

Already he was older in experience than many a man could be 
after fourscore years of national quiet. But Richards had just begun 
his great life-experience. Now he witnessed the formative process 
of constitutional government for a young independent nation—a pro- 
cess slow, difficult, delicate; the formative process of his own State. 
government, and of other States—sometimes appearing more trouble- 
some, and certainly more intricate and delicate than the difficulties 
of war. 
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He watched attentively as the wonderful machinery of govern- 
ment, and especially such a government as ours, was being created, 
arranged, and set in motion by the patriotic genius of the men of 
the revolution—men of patriotism and genius both, as we think, un- 
surpassed in the political history of the world. 

While he watched, and watching, grew in wisdom, he had become 
a man. 

He was able, and challenged now, to exercise the civil rights of an 
American freeman, and as a freeman to enjoy and prize those rights 
and rejoice in the liberty, and law, and order which characterized 
the American Republic, and to contrast these with the license and 
anarchy which characterized the French Republic. By such im- 
pressive lessons, both positive and negative, he was rapidly learning 
the principles which purify and ennoble patriotism. 

But there were other and higher influences operating upon the 
mind and heart of Richards. A new spiritual life had entered his 
soul. The Divine Spirit had come to him with an effectual calling, 
and had consecrated him to the service of Christ. 

New religious movements in the Church, fully proportionate to 
those in the State, challenged and received his prompt and best en- 
deavor. Yet he was conservative rather than radical. He seemed 
never to forget the Master's words, “ Be ye, therefore, wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” 

At his majority, 1788, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States formed their Ecclesiastical Constitution. As he entered upon 
the ministry, the great religious enterprise of Foreign Missions (A. 
B. C. F. M., 1810) was inaugurated; and, also, that of Home Mis- 
sions. ; 

And then in 1814 (Boston), 1825 (New York), The American 
Tract Society was organized ; in 1816 The American Bible Society ; 
in 1820-24 The American Sunday-school Union; in 1833 The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 

At thirty-seven years of age he was chosen Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly (when the Church was one)-—an 
honor rarely conferred upon one so young. 

“ He was early elected Trustee of the College of New Jersey, and 
held the place until he removed from the State. In 1812, the year 
in which the Theological Seminary at Princeton was established, he 
was appointed a Director of that Institution, and served in that 
capacity with great acceptance while he remained in Newark. In 
September, 1814, he preached the annual sermon before the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The appoint- 
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ment places his name among the early friends of modern missions ; 
and the sermon evinces enlarged views, and a warm heart in the 
work of evangelizing the world. 

“In 1815 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from two 
Colleges—Yale and Union; a degree which, at that day, was an 
index both of professional and general worth. The American Bible 
Society owes much to his efforts toward its existence. 

“ For several years he served as the Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Education Society, and perhaps no form of pious effort more power- 
fully excited the sympathies of his heart, or secured his more devo- 
ted labors, than the work of training indigent young men for the 
Gospel ministry. 

“In 1816 several of his sermons were given to the press. Among 
these, the one entitled ‘The Sinner’s Inability to come to Christ’ 
may be regarded as a lucid and forcible exhibition of the subject, 
and, perhaps, this discourse may be considered as a fair specimen of 
the perspicuity which usually marked his expositions of Gospel truth. 

“For a considerable time previous to his taking leave of Newark, 
Dr. Richards was regarded as having made extraordinary attainments 
in Christian theology. Young men looking to the Christian ministry 
availed themselves of his instructions, and studied under his direc- 
tion ; and those who knew him best looked to the day when God, 
in his providence, might point him to the more exclusive work of 
instructing those who were preparing to preach the Gospel.” (See 
Drs. Sprague, Gridley, and Humphrey.) In the providence of God 
this event occurred in 1823, when Dr. Richards became the first Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary. For 
twenty years, until his death in 1843, he was retained in that respon- 
sible position. 

Twice within three years (1819-23) the Trustees of the Seminary, 
and the Commissioners from the Presbyterian churches in Central 
and Western New York, called Dr. Richards to the chair of Christian 
Theology. 

For thirty years preceding he had been in the active ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church, when that Church was, as it is now, in the 
good providence of God, one and undivided. So that for fifty years 
(1793-1843) without rest or reluctance he had served the Church of 
his first and constant love. 

Professor Richards was a tower of strength to Presbytérianism in 
the days of its earlier growth in Central and Western New York. 

At the same time, the Presbyterianism of this region gave proof 
of its loyal fibre, in turning so steadily toward Prof. Richards at this 
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period of its early and vigorous growth in that exuberant soil. Fifty 
years made this the garden of Presbyterianism, as it made this rich 
urban and rural region the garden of the Empire State. 

In the eventful period of 1837-8, when it was asserted and denied 
that the Standards were abandoned and betrayed by several great 
Synods of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Richards, as chairman of a 
committee appointed for that purpose, wrote to the Presbyterian 
churches of those Synods a “ Pastoral Letter,” which concluded with 
these emphatic words: “ We love and honor the Confession of Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, as containing more well-defined fundamental 
truth, with less defects, than appertains to any other human formula of 
doctrine, and as calculated to hold in intelligent concord a greater num- 
ber of sanctified minds than any which could now be formed ; AND WE 
DISCLAIM ALL DESIGN—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE—TO CHANGE 
IT.” These words were written only five years before his death. They 
are now especially memorable for two reasons: They indicated, with 
wise and loyal foresight, the very basis on which reunion was effected 
after thirty years. Secondly, they indicated the soundness and loyalty of 
the writer. This might have been understood; indeed, it should not 
have been suspected after thirty years of orthodox, Presbyterian 
preaching by Dr. Richards in the Presbyterian State of New Jersey, 
and after twenty years more of orthodox, Presbyterian teaching in 
the Presbyterian Seminary of Auburn, N. Y. 

Dr. Richards’ antecedents, hitherto, pointed in but one direction. 
Born of orthodox parents; trained by the wise, maternal devotion of 
that remarkable woman, Ruth Hanford, whose praise is in the many 
records that speak of her; taught for years in the famous “ Greenfield 
School” of Dr. Dwight, whose merit won for him the Presidency of 
Yale College; matured in the Puritan atmosphere and beneath the 
orthodox sky of “The Fairfield Association,” Connecticut, he was 
transplanted to the orthodox Presbyterianism of New Jersey. There 
he flourished and bore abundant fruit in the Presbyterian ministry. 
From a pastorate of fifteen years in Morristown, N. J., he had been 
called to the First Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., to succeed 
Rev. Dr. E. D. Griffin, a splendid preacher, in the summit of his suc- 
cess called to a theological professorship. 

Yet, Dr. Richards was not a splendid preacher. He was, what we 
regard as much better,—an able, practical, successful preacher of the 
Word, pointing sinners away from him and away from self to the Sav- 
iour, and persuading them mightily by the Holy Ghost to accept 
salvation through grace that is in Christ Jesus. He did not win, he 
did not seek applause for oratory or eloquence. He sought and won 
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something far more deserving and abiding. Three great revivals at- 
tended his ministry in Morristown; yet he was not a professional 
“revivalist.” During his pastorate in Newark 500 converts were 
gathered into his church, and six young men, his spiritual sons, were 
sent into the Christian ministry, and a colony of devout Christians 
was sent to form a second Presbyterian church; yet he was not a 
“revivalist.” Thus, he was successful in the church at Morristown; 
strong, but weak when it called him; endangered by previous dis- 
sension, but harmonized and united under his ministry. Thus, he 
was successful as a young man hesitating to succeed the famous 
preacher, Dr. Griffin—successful when alone he stood in the pulpit 
of his powerful predecessor—successful when after six years that 
great preacher returned to Newark, and for six years preached in 
the Second Church in mutual faith and fervor and fellowship with 
Richards. . 

In the public life of Dr. Richards we have obtained glimpses of the 
man as well as of the minister. His settled, clear, Scriptural faith was a 
practical power—a present, living impulse. This was manifest from the 
first in his profound conversion ; in his calm, deep religious experience ; 
in his earnest perseverance through multiplied difficulties steadily 
toward the Gospel ministry; in his private “ Resolutions and Cove- 


nant”’ toward God at his entrance upon the Christian ministry in 
1793. This covenant is so compact, and yet so complete, that it will 
more than repay transcription : 


‘I do now, in the presence of God and of his holy angels, solemnly avouch the Lord 
Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be my God, and promise, by the help of his 
Holy Spirit, without which I can do nothing, to devote myself to him in an everlasting 
covenant, never to be forgotten. As the chief of sinners, I resolve to look up to God 
for pardon and acceptance, through the blood of his dear Son, and to rest my soul on 
the gracious promises of the Gospel. Determining to renounce sin in all its appear- 
ances, I resolve to consecrate my time, talents, and all that I have on earth to the ser- 
vice of God, promising to make his glory the ultimate end of all my actions. It is my 
resolution to be more watchful and prayerful than I have hitherto been; to see that my 
thoughts are employed upon proper subjects and in proper times; to guard against all 
rashand heedless words, all severe and unjustifiable remarks on the persons and charac- 
ters of other men; taking heed to the door of my lips, that I offend not with my tongue. 

“I resolve that I will not suffer my passion to take the place of my reason, but will 
subject them to the laws of God and religion. Never to be ‘ angry without a cause,’ nor 
to indulge that kind of anger which is incompatible with disinterested love to my neigh- 
bor. I resolve, moreover, to be faithful in all the relative duties incumbent on me, par- 
ticularly in the discharge of the duties of a Gospel minister—preaching the Word of 
God in all its purity and extent, and serving the Lord with all humility and patience, 
that by meekness, gentleness, and love unfeigned I may win others to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

‘* Remember, O my soul, these resolutions and the vows of God which are upon thee. 
Thou canst not violate them without incurring the displeasure of the best of beings, the 
best of fathers, and the most faithful of friends; nor without injuring thy best and dear- 
est interests. Strengthen me, O Lord, I beseech thee, and confirm the resolution of 
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thy servant. Keep me by thy mighty power from sinning against thee, and preserve 
me spotless unto thy heavenly kingdom. Amen.” 


On that day, so memorable in the life of Richards, his mother’s 
faith and prayers and consecration of her son were signally answered 
in the solemn consecration of himself to the public service of the Sav- 
iour. The Christian principles which he so heartily adopted as the 
guide of his own life, he earnestly and successfully urged upon his 
son just entering college, and afterward repeated upon his engaging 
in a business career: 


‘*Ever keep in view your accountability to God. Remember, too, that ‘the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,’ nor yet honor to men of skill. Yet God 
governs the world by general laws, and his blessing is more likely to fall upon those 
who are diligent in the use of appropriate means. But especially maintain your integ- 
rity. When business is confided to you, attend to it with the most sacred fidelity. Let 
there be no shuffling, no equivocation. Whatever may be the temptation, resolve never 
to depart from the high-road of truth, justice, and honor.” 


Such integrity of character, and such antecedents of training and 
culture and practical wisdom and recognized ability and success, at- 
tracted the special attention of the patrons of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, just established, and, among several eligible candidates, 


secured the election of Dr. Richards to the Professorship of Christian 
Theology in that Institution. 

At the same time he was earnestly urged and strongly attracted to 
remain in Newark. It seemed to him difficult to distinguish the path 
of duty. He waited in prayerful indecision. But the patrons of the 
Seminary, after fuller consideration, renewed the election and re- 
peated the call. And in 1823, as we have seen, Dr. Richards con- 
sented to assume the responsibilities of Theological Professor and 
undertake the arduous, and, in many respects, self-denying work con- 
nected with such an incipient enterprise. But it need only be said 
that the success of the enterprise demonstrated the wisdom of the 
election. 

His preaching was at once sound, simple, Scriptural, practical, 
earnest, evangelical. He addressed the reason and conscience, rather 
than the fancy and imagination. His purpose, evidently, was not to 
charm, but to convince—not to please, but persuade and move. He 
seemed profoundly to feel that he was proclaiming salvation to sin- 
ners, whose business, urgent and immediate, was “ Repentance toward 
God and Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He was a man of action as well as of thought; a financier as well 
as a philosopher; a man of symmetrical character, of strong common- 
sense, of broad sympathies, and of great practical wisdom. 
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Il. 


The Theology of Dr. Richards can be but partially surveyed in 
our review, and this, best perhaps, along three lines of thought, all 
converging toward the one revealed consummation: (1) In reference 
to God. (2) In reference to Man. (3) In reference to the God-man. 

The first inquiry of all theology should be concerning the Divine 
Being or absolute reality—in concrete phraseology,—the personal 
Author of all things—in abstract phraseology,—the fundamental 
truth on which all other truth reposes. 

The second inquiry is concerning the fundamental doctrine of 
Revelation accordant with this divine reality or fundamental truth 
of the Divine Being, viz.: The Plan or Purpose or Decree of God. 

Whatever other questions may arise concerning the divine Works, 
or concerning human Needs and divine Help, and however central 
and vital to sinners these may be; yet the first and second questions 
are primary and principal, since they involve the fundamental Real- 
ity from which all existence springs, and the fundamental Doctrine 
on which the whole system of Theology reposes. 

To the inquiry concerning the Divine Being, Dr. Richards ad- 
dressed himself most reverently as first in order and first in import- 
ance. For this purpose he levied into his service Man and the Uni- 
verse, Providence and Creation, Induction and Deduction—in a word, 
Reason and Revelation. I need not retrace the arguments which 
are gathered from these varied and vast sources. Suffice it to say - 
that he did not exalt any single argument into a demonstration, nor 
exclude any arguments that are valid. On the contrary, he chose 
rather to recognize the multiplied proofs of this essential, ultimate 
truth, to admit all the light from every realm to focalize upon this 
fundamental, absolute reality ; and then with illuminated vision see 
every realm irradiated with the light of this Divine Reality. 

Yet within this large and legitimate comprehensiveness, he could 
not admit of “an innate idea of God,” nor “an intuitive beholding,” 
nor “a consciousness of God” (like our self-consciousness, or our 
consciousness of external things), nor “an @ priort demonstration of 
the Divine Being.” 

Not, in his judgment, by such finite measurements could this infi- 
nite truth be sounded; not by such answers could the soul’s ques- 
tions be satisfied. 

Profoundly did he appreciate the historic anxiety of the world’s 
thought on this supreme question, “If haply they might feel after 
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God, and find him, though he be not far from every one of us”; as 
Paul declared at Athens, “ For in him we live and move and have 
our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also his offspring.” It was to Dr. Richards no marvel that when the 
King of Syracuse inquired of the Greek poet residing at his court, 
concerning the Divine Being and Attributes, Simonides requested 
“‘a day to consider”; and that on the morrow, he requested two 
days; and that upon every royal reference to the question, he 
doubled the time for consideration, until the impatient king de- 
manded an explanation of his conduct. The confession of Simonides 
was his best apology to the king and his best answer to the ques- 
tion: “The more I consider the question, the more difficult it seems.” 
The poet with human reason only, was striving to sound the depths 
of the infinite Reason, and thus “by searching to find out God.” 
The theologian may employ not only the light of human reason, but 
the light of Divine Revelation. In this superior light, he finds Man 
and the Universe, Providence and Creation inlaid with proofs of the 
Being and Attributes of God; and these supplemented by further 
proofs of God’s Being and Attributes in the Written Word and the 
Living Word—the Scriptures and the Christ. 

Thus, this fundamental reality should be better known than any 
other ; for as Paul writes (Rom. i. 20), “ The invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; so 
that they are without excuse”; and as the Psalmist sings (Ps. xix. 1), 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handywork”; and as the Scriptures say (Heb. i. 1), “ God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son”; and as Christ declares (John xiv. g), ‘“‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father.” 

So that while the finite confession must ever be that, “none by 
searching can find out God or know the Almighty ¢o perfection”; yet 
from the combination of evidences within and around us—from Man 
and the Universe, from Providence and Creation, from Reason and 
Revelation, there should be wrought the supreme conviction of this 
supreme reality—the I Am, the Jehovah, “ who was before all things 
and by whom all things consist.” 

From this fundamental and supreme reality—this personal Jeho- 
vah, the transition is readily suggested to the Divine Works of Cre- 
ation and Providence. But this is properly preceded by the consid- 
eration of the fundamental doctrine,—The Plan or Purpose or Decree 
of God. 
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This is a doctrine fundamental not only to all theological doctrines, 
but preliminary to all finite existence; for, as our symbols declare, 
“The decrees of God are his eternal purpose according to the coun- 
sel of his will, whereby, for his own glory, he hath foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass” (S. C. 7.) It is but a truism to assert, that it 
depended upon the good pleasure of him who was before all things 
that anything should ez-zs¢ or begin to be. Yet from the theistic 
stand-point, this simple truism involves the demonstrative proof of 
this fundamental doctrine,—The Divine Plan or Purpose or Decree ; 
but it involves also the proof that this doctrine is so comprehensive 
as to include all things. In the explicit language of Dr. Richards,— 
“The Divine Decrees are necessarily universal, reaching alike to all 
beings and events, and through all time. In the order of nature, 
they precede whatsoever comes to pass through the agency of God, 
whether that agency be exerted either zmmediately or remotely.” 
This carefully considered statement is so flexile as well as firm, that 
it will holdin every essential of the doctrine—whether the elements 
of the Universe be created atoms or created forces; whether the 
process of world-formation from these created elements be by suc- 
cessive Divine fiats or by divinely originated and divinely guided 
evolution ; and whether the Method of Government be by Divine 
Law or by Divine Immanence. While this statement of this funda- 
mental doctrine, at once judicious and orthodox, does not restrict or 
prejudge scientific research, it serenely and securely awaits discovery 
or demonstration. 

It will be observed, also, that this judicious and orthodox state- - 
ment of this fundamental doctrine comprehends not only the Material 
Universe including all things and all changes both great and small ; 
but comprehends also the Moral Universe. At the same time, it 
carefully discriminates the Divine agency in moral government as 
“more immediate, or remote’”—direct, or indirect; that promotes 
and rewards holiness, but permits and punishes sin. 

Thus Dr. Richards is in strict accord with our Standards, which 
declare (Conf, Ch. VI. 1): “ This their sin” (the apostasy of our first 
parents), “God was pleased according to his wise and holy counsel, 
to permit, having purposed it to his own glory”; at the same time in 
strict accord with Conf., Ch. III. 1,—‘ Yet neither is God the author 
of sin; nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the 
liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but rather estab- 
lished.” 

This statement does not assert or allow that there are conditions 
outside the plan or purpose or decree of God; yet it does allow of 
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conditions within the Divine plan or purpose,.and so, again, is in strict 
accord with the Confession, Ch. IV. 2, that while man was created in 
the Divine image, “ having the law of God written in his heart, and 
power to fulfil it; yet he was under a possibility of transgressing, 
being left to the liberty of his own will, which was subject to change.” 

In the Divine plan, the infinite Reason pursuing the rational order 
makes one thing antecedent or conditional to another. Indeed, it 
could not otherwise be a plan or purpose, for this implies the choice 
of a final cause or end, and the choice of means adapted to secure 
that end. Although the decrees as constituting the Divine plan or 
purpose involve the conditions, or means to ends, or antecedents to 
subsequents; yet the Divine Decree or Plan or Purpose as a whole is 
not conditional, but absolutely unconditioned by anything outside of 
itself as God’s plan. We are reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son. Hence, as Calvin (Com. on Rom. v. 11) says: “ Though God 
is not only the chief of all good things, but also possessed in himself 
the sum of all blessings; yet we attain this by faith in Christ.” Rom. 
v. 10,—‘ Restoration to God’s favor is unknown to us until we attain 
it by faith.” Even if faith were only the taking of life, or salvation, 
as Pres. Edwards says; still it is the condition or means without 
which the end cannot be secured by us, or secured to us. 

It is important for any Presbyterian teacher to make, at any time, 
such distinctions in accord with our Standards; but it was especially 
important for Dr. Richards to mark these distinctions at that time, 
when (if not within our Church and in misconception of our Stand- 
ards) outside of our Church it was taught that, “ Sin requires as posi- 
tive a cause of its existence as does holiness. But it is universally 
allowed that God is the direct, immediate, and efficient cause of the 
existence of holiness.”” To make the statement more explicit, the 
same writer asks and answers the question, “ Whence came’ evil? 
The only true and satisfactory answer is, It came from the Great 
First Cause of all things.” (See Dr. Nathanael Emmons” Serm. 
xxxviii., “ Nature of Sin.’’) This teaching would make God the 
cause—“ the direct, immediate, efficient cause” of sin, and thus the 
author of sin; while our Standards teach that God is not the author 
of sin, Conf., Ch. III. 1. 

According to the Conf., Ch. VI. 1, God did permit the sin of our 
first parents in eating the forbidden fruit. According to Dr. Emmons’ 
hyper-orthodoxy or hyper-heterodoxy, God, by direct, immediate, 
efficient causation, did produce ‘man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste brought death unto 
the world and all our woe.” 
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And to make it all-comprehensive, ‘“‘God did determine that the 
posterity of Adam should begin to sin before they should begin to 
be holy. This determination God exccuted by directly operating on the 
hearts of children when they first become moral agents.” (See Dr. Em- 
mons’ Serm. xxxvi.) 

Surrounded by such teaching, it became Dr. Richards to be dis- 
criminating and precise in his statement of this fundamental doctrine, 
if he would be true to the truth and true to the Standards. The 
doctrine, as taught in Scripture and formulated in our Standards, 
accords with our best conceptions of the Divine attributes and the 
Divine sovereignty, and commends itself to our reason and con- 
science. For human reason affirms that the Divine Sovereign, in- 
finitely wise and holy, should have a plan for all his works and all his 
ways. And the human conscience rejoices that he has a plan and 
_ purpose, holy, wise, and good. 

On the other hand, the caricature of this doctrine by logical mar- 
tinets, whether friends or foes, shocks the moral consciousness and 
revolts the human reason. 

The Standards should not be misrepresented by either friends or 
foes; especially should they not be misrepresented in a direction re- 
volting to our better judgment. 

We should not fail to note another point evidently suggested by 
Dr. Richards’ careful statement of this fundamental doctrine, viz.: 
“The works of God are, of course, the development of his decrees, and 
may be comprehended under two grand divisions (according to the 
Conf., Chs. 1V. and V.), Creation and Providence.” : 

This statement suggests the order of the Divine Decrees as included 
in the plan and purpose of God; the manner in which this order is 
developed or disclosed; and the way in which we may study this 
order. 

Human reason demands, and much more does the Divine Reason 
demand, that there be a rational order in the plan or purpose or de- 
crees of God, or if the phrase be preferred—logical order,—antece- 
dents before consequents, cause before effect, etc. This needs but to 
be stated in order to be accepted by every thoughtful mind. This 
order, when actualized in the works of God, is, of course, the historic 
order. ‘This, also, is so evident as to require but the bare statement. 

If such is the order of the Divine decrees, and such the manier of 
developing or disclosing it, then it follows as clearly and certainly 
that the way to study and know this order is faithfully to follow the 
unfolding or actualizing of God’s plan in the beginning and ongoing 
of history—the ongoings of history in creating, preserving, and gov- 
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erning his creatures material and moral; in the incoming and woe of 
sin; the coming and redemption effected by the Saviour until the 
consummation. 

Surrounded as he was, Dr. Richards felt himself challenged in 
treating of the works of God, especially the work of creation, to 
begin at the foundation, and examine and reassure himself and his 
students with the first principles of reason and revelation or natu- 
ral and Biblical Theology. Confronted as we are, by materialistic 
evolution, and atheistic agnosticism, and gnostic: rationalizing, we 
can understand his feeling. Not only the profound scepticism of 
Hume, and the more superficial scepticism of Paine, and the re- 
stricted idealism of Berkeley, and the unrestricted idealism of Male- 
branche ; not only the materialistic error and denial, but the more 
subtle form of metaphysical error and affirmation confronted Dr. 
Richards. This error and affirmation of ceaseless and universal crea- 
tionism was held and vigorously maintained by some acute and 
earnest theists who regarded the Scriptures as inspired and authori- 
tative; who accepted all the Scripture statements concerning the 
creation and government of the material world, and of the moral 
world, concerning man and the God-man. Yet their theory of crea- 
tion with great metaphysical subtlety seemed to make the material 
world not real, but phenomenal; and the moral world both unreal 
and irresponsible ; and seemed thus, to destroy the very foundations 
of created morality, and individuality and personality—to destroy 
moral freedom, and moral responsibility, and all merit and demerit. 
This theory seemed to Dr. Richards to render: moral government a 
mere unmeaning mechanism; and to transform moral law, with all 
its sanctions of penalty and reward, intoa solemn mockery. Whether 
the advocates of this theory would or would not admit this outcome, 
so it seemed to many friends and foes of the great truths involved. 
And Dr. Richards was not a man to allow such errors to pass un- 
challenged, whoever might be their authors and abetters. 

With logical and philological ability he maintained the orthodox 
doctrine of creation as a Divine origination proved (1) by the two- 
fold meaning of dara; (2) by the very nature of the osmos as ever- 
changing, contingent, composite, dependent. Thus he vindicated the 
doctrine against the philological objection raised then and now on 
Scriptural ground that creation is not origination, but mere orderly 
formation; and against the materialistic objection raised then and 
now on natural ground, that creation is not origination, but mere 
orderly formation, since matter is eternal (Moschus, etc.) ; or mere 
evolution, since there is in matter the potency of all things (Tyn- 
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dall, etc.); and against the rationalistic objection raised then and 
now on philosophic ground, that there is no possible. transition from 
God to the Universe (answered by such Scriptures as Gen. i. 2; 
Heb. xi. 3). 

But especially he vindicated the doctrine of creation against the 
subtler objection, that, admitting and asserting this doctrine as did 
Dr. Emmons, etc., “still it was not a creation of something ad extra 
in relation to God—something really existing or standing out from 
God; and so, a real creature distinct from the Creator, yet upheld 
and governed by the Creator.” 

This objection from a theistic and (so far forth) orthodox stand- 
point, using in good faith the theistic and Scriptural terms from 
Genesis to Revelation, shifted and increased the difficulty by its 
strange admixture of unreality and reality. The practical conse- 
quence was to confuse the public thought, and start the common 
but unfriendly question,—Is the created something real or unreal? 
If it were the latter, then not merely the whole superstructure would 
be unreal; but the foundations would seem to be destroyed, and 
what could even the righteous do? 

Hence the fundamental question raised by this theory, and to be 
answered by the public teacher, then and now, was,—Is this created 
something, substantial existence or mere phenomenon? Is it real 
matter and mind, or only an appearance manifesting merely the con- 
stantly repeated exercise of the Divine attributes, especially of the 
Divine, creative power ? 

Beleaguered by such questioning in his Connecticut home, pursued . 
by it through all his boyhood and youth, disturbed by it in his theo- 
logical studies, and in his public ministry, he resolved as Professor of 
Christian Theology promptly and vigorously to undertake its cor- 
rection. He would not build until he had re-examined and verified 
the foundations. Hence he proceeded at length to vindicate the 
doctrine of creation; the reality of the created universe material and 
mental; that created matter and mind are endowed with physical 
qualities and spiritual attributes, and so are second causes adequate 
to produce their appropriate effects; that material causes are with- 
out freedom and responsibility ; that moral causes are both free and 
responsible. By such a vindication would be destroyed a whole 
brood of errors which nestled beneath the outspread wings of this 
philosophic fallacy. 

The doctrine concerning Man is already presupposed, since it is 
interlinked with the doctrine concerning God. 

Man can be, and is, but by the Divine plan and purpose and de- 
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cree, realized or executed in his creation. What he shall be; what 
rank he shall occupy; with what capacities and powers he shall be 
endowed ; what shall be his environment,—all these depend upon 
the good pleasure of the Creator—upon “the most wise and holy 
counsel of his will.” 

The inspired record, here, is specific, clear, complete. Man’s rela- 
tion predetermines his duty of obedient loyalty to his Creator. The 
holy obligation is ever present, and becomes special only by some 
special test. Disobedience to any positive Divine law would be re- 
bellion, and bring inevitable penalty. The human history in Eden 
‘explains, and it alone explains, the history of human sin,—created 
holy (in God’s own image, Conf., IV. 2), able to stand in loyal obe- 
dience, responsible and free. 

The inspired account of the probation, the temptation, the issue, 
is regarded by Dr. Richards as veritable, exact, reasonable. 

The point, however, which he is careful to make is that, while the 
result was comprised within the holy, all-embracing plan of God, it 
was divinely permitted, zot divinely produced (Conf., Ch. VI. 1). 


‘*We do not suppose,” says Dr. Richards, ‘‘ that it happened because God could not 
prevent it without intrenching upon the moral liberty of man, but because for wise and 
holy reasons God deemed it best not to prevent it, though perfectly in his power.” 

‘* We suppose that this lamentable occurrence was produced by the influence of second 
causes alone, unconnected with any immediate and special agency of the Deity, either 
positive or negative. 

‘“*We see no evidence of any immediate, positive, and direct agency of God in this 
matter ; and, on the other hand, we find no proof that he forbore any agency, or sus- 
pended any influence in the moment of apostasy, which he is known to have exerted 
previous to that event.” 

This point, important in its relation both to God and to man, Dr. 
R. proceeds at length to establish. This leads him to recur to his 
discussion of “ Second Causes,” as having true causal efficiency equal 
to produce their corresponding effects, and in the moral world as being 
both effictent and responsible. 

He discriminates carefully between the two views in regard to 
“Second Causes.” In respect to the point in hand (“The Fall of 
Man”), he thus concludes his able confutation of those who employ 
the terms, Second Causes, yet deny to them efficiency or significance: 

‘* Make what you please of a Second Cause—let the influence ascribed to it arise 
from what source it may—the mature given it by its Creator, or the positive efficiency of 
the Deity—still, if in any sense it be a Cause, and in any case it can be referred to as 


the ground or reason of any change, then we are prepared to say, that man fell from his 
primitive state through the influence of Second Causes, and Second Causes only.” 


I mention some of his proofs of this position: (1) The fact that no 
other causes are mentioned in the account which God has given us of 
the fall; (2) There is no appearance of anything which might lead us 
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to sippose that God did anything or forbore to do anything at the 
moment Adam sinned, which he did not do or forbear to do at any 
moment immediately preceding; (3) The facts are presented to in- 
struct us in regard to this case ; but how can they answer that design 
unless they are full enough to account for the result which occurred? 


‘‘ Hence we have the whole story in the third chapter of Genesis, and not a part of 
it. But if this reasoning be correct, Second Causes only were immediately concerned in 


producing the fall.” 

The facts recorded are sufficient. Accordingly, by the logical and 
valid rule of “ Parsimony,” with one stroke of “Occam’s razor,” Dr. 
Richards has cut off every objection to this Scriptural solution of 
Adam’s sin and fall. 

Arguments confirmatory of all this, he finds in the nature of temp- 
tation, and in the deliberate aim and skilful address of the arch-de- 
ceiver in plying his temptation, showing that he desired and sought 
to succeed by the appliance of Second Causes, and not by the special, 
helpful interposition of The Great First Cause. 

‘‘The first human transgression, then, and all subsequent transgression, the first 
temptation and those which have succeeded, are alike in this,—that they have occurred 
within the limits, and agreeably to the order, of Second Causes, and that no immediate 


or special interposition of the Deity was ever employed in the one or in the other.”— 
(Dr. Richards on ‘‘ The Fall of Man.”) 


Not only is Dr. R.’s argumentation in harmony with our Stand- 
ards, but so also is his conclusion, which I give substantially: Man 
created holy, was also created free and responsible. As such he was 
put upon probation, to test his loyalty and approve himself to God. 
If loyal, he would be confirmed for himself and the race. If disloyal, 
he would be condemned in himself, and the race condemned in him. 
He was in his character free and mutable. He could destroy himself; 
he could not recover or restore himself. However easy may be the 
descent toward evil, to return is difficult. A human hand can destroy 
life: it cannot restore. A vicious or heedless child can mar the 
faultless form of the Apollo, which only the skill of the sculptor can 
create or can reproduce. 

In his view of the Will, Dr. Richards sympathized with the Ed- 
wardean philosophy, yet without reading into that philosophy or ad- 
mitting into his own view anything necessitated or fatalistic. 

Created a self-determining, free, responsible agent, Man cannot 
unmake his constitution. He cannot alienate his natural powers, 
although he may sinfully pervert their use. His self-determining 
power—his “ Will in liberty”—remains; and with it, his moral ac- 
countability. Alternatives are ever present to the moral agent, e.g., 
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right and wrong; truth and error; obedience to God and gratifica- 
tion of self. ‘ Hence for the soul to act voluntarily, is to act elect- 
ively.” Motives influence the choice, but they do not control. The 
soul itself is the efficient cause of its own choices. As it is said (Rom. 
vi. 16): “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness?” also 17th and 18th verses. 

While virtue and vice, merit and demerit are predicable of a moral 
agent, Dr. Richards would sharply “discriminate between the zm- 
manent acts of the Will and the deliberate (or executive) acts of the 
Will. The zxtention or immanent preference has or constitutes moral 
character; the deliberate (or executive) act merely indicates moral 
character. This is the basis or principle of judgment in the Divine 
view, and (so far as this can be ascertained) it is the basis or principle 
of judgment in the human view. 

It follows, logically and Scripturally, that servitude to sin and 
enmity toward God is not for want of self-determination, nor against 
self-determination, but zs self-determination—sinful self-determina- 
tion. The constitutional power remains, and is in exercise—“ doing 
that which it ought not to do, and leaving undone that which it 
ought to do.” And this is Sin, according to The Shorter Catechism, 
Ques. 14. “Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, 
the law of God,” and according to the Scriptures (1 John iii. 4), “ Sin is 
the transgression of the law”; (1 John v. 17) “ All unrighteousness is 
sin.” 

Hence divine influences are needed, and are initiated to induce the 
good choice; to win the sinner to the Saviour; to draw the soul that 
it shall run after God, and be “w¢//ing in the day of his power.” 

Such renewal of the will is regeneration. Thus (as Augustine says, 
“ De Civitate Dei,” viii. 3): “God so moves the creature that he may 
suffer him in the meanwhile to exercise his own motion”; and (Con- 
Session, X.1), “ Effectually drawing them to Christ; yet so as they 
come most freely, being made willing by his grace”; and (S. Cate- 
chism, Ques. 31), “ Renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable 
us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the Gospel.” 

Dr. Richards then is ready for his conclusion: 

1. “ By the drawing of the Father, is intended that work of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart which is not only necessary to bring the sinner to Christ, but which never fails of 
this effect. It is a sovereign operation, issuing in a new and holy nature, and which 


secures the subjection of the soul to the Redeemer.” (See ‘‘ Ability and Inability,” pp. 
480, 481.) 


Let it not be supposed, however, that any constraint is put upon 
the faculties of those who are thus efficaciously drawn to the Saviour. 
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The whole effect of this operation consists, not in causing them to 
act against their will, but in making them willing; agreeably to a 


promise given to the Messiah, “Thy people shall de wélling in the day 
of thy power.” 


2. ‘‘ The inability to come to Christ consists not in the want of natural powers, but in 
the want of right dispositions—an inability which does not in the least excuse the sub- 
ject of it, but which forms the very essence of sin.” 


This he illustrates largely, and confirms by such Scriptures as John 
v. 40 and iii. 19; Matt. xxiii. 37. The Scriptural doctrine concern- 
ing the Fall of Man in Eden involves the next great doctrine in order 
—Human Depravity, or, as Dr. Richards styles it, “ Native Deprav- 
ity.” To shorten my self-imposed task, I have here designated it 
“Human Depravity,” since this qualifying term indicates at once the 
two great characteristics of the doctrine: first, the dreadth or extensive- 
ness Of the depravity; secondly, the depth or intensiveness of the de- 
pravity. 

As human, this depravity is generic, morally affecting the whole 
race; as human, it also affects the whole moral person. “The doc- 
trine concerning Man,” said one of our most orthodox writers, “is so 
central and practical that agreement here with the general current of 
religious experience is quite certain to bring about agreement sooner 
or later with the evangelical system generally.” This brief state- 
ment, written by Dr. Shedd nearly twenty years ago, commends it- 
self to common Christian experience and observation, and tallies with 
the verdict of ecclesiastical history. Dr. Richards’ teaching on this 
practical as well as crucial doctrine is clear and unequivocal. These 
are some of his formal utterances: 

“This first offence of Adam was followed by a state of unmingled depravity, because 
it brought him under the curse of that law which threatens death to the transgressor, 


death as opposed to the “fe which he actually enjoyed while obedient, and which he had 
the prospect of enjoying in a state of communion with his Maker forever.” 


Again, 


‘“‘The Bible asserts that a state of entire depravity came upon all men through 
Adam ; that his transgression was the occasion of their transgression, his death of 
their death—spiritual death first—death temporal and eternal afterwards.” 


But further, 


“‘The Bible clearly intimates that these consequences, and especially a state of 


moral depravity, come upon the posterity of Adam, through the medium of their 
birth.” 


It is cntensive, extensive, transmitted. Again, it is inherited,— All 


mankind as descendants from Adam inherit the same moral disposi- 
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tion which took possession of his heart immediately upon his fall.” 
“The fact,” he says, “is not questioned that as Adam was, after his 
fall, so are his posterity in point of moral character.” (See Dr. Rich- 
ards’ Lectures on Native Depravity.) 

The ‘special question, which Dr. Richards raises, is,—Do they be- 
come such by natural descent—as in the case of physical descent— 


by the law of propagation? He appeals to the Standards, and to 
the Standard of Standards. 


But as preliminary to this question, he has already established 
two or three guiding principles: 


‘* First. That man as a physical being derives his existence and his qualities from his 
birth ; in other words, that he is essentially what he is, in consequence of the law of 
propagation or zatural descent.” 

‘* Secondly. That man, as a moral being, derives his existence no less from his birth, 
including what is essential to his moral agency, together with those objects and cir- 
cumstances which naturally attend him, and which call his powers into action.” 

‘** Thirdly. All these belong as much to the pura naturalia as do his bones and mus- 
cles, or any other physical (constitutional) qualities of his body or mind. They come 
without his agency, and according to the settled law of propagation, and this no less 
certainly, whether God work mediately or immediately in bringing them into being.” 


How completely this view accords with our Standards may be seen 


by referring to Conf., VI. 3: “They being the root of all mankind, 
. the same death in sin and corrupted nature, was conveyed to 

all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary generation.” 
(See also, Larger Cat’m, Ques. 22-26, and S. Cat’m, Ques. 16-19.) 

Dr. Richards not only held this doctrine for himself; but with un- 
flinching loyalty to the Standards, he maintained it against aggres- 
sive errors from two opposite geographical directions, and from two 
opposite theological directions, viz.—the errors of Dr. Emmons, 
and the errors of President Finney. 

Dr. Richards regarded at least the following as errors in the theory 
of Dr. Emmons: 


(z) That there was but one original sin (eating the forbidden fruit), and but one 
original sinner (Adam). (2) ‘‘ The act and guilt of Adam’s first transgression were his 
own, and were never transferred to us.” (3) ‘‘ Though we have committed a multitude 
of other sins, yet we do not stand in the least degree chargeable with original sin.” 
(4) ‘‘ Mankind are not capable of sin (or sinning) before they become moral agents.” 
But infants, he labors to show, may Jecome moral agents quite early. ‘‘ Every one will 
allow that a child seven years old is a moral agent.” 


And he proceeds to argue, why not at four years. Then he 
argues for two years—for one year. 

Finally, he asks, “ Why may we not suppose that a child ha/fa 
year old knows what is right and what is wrong—so may be a moral 
agent?” 
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(This, we understand, Dr. Emmons fixed upon as the earliest limit, 
even for precocious sinners.) 

(5) ‘‘God determined that in consequence of Adam’s first sin, his posterity should 
begin to sin before they should begin to be holy. This determination God has exe- 
cuted by directly operating on the hearts of children when they first become moral 
agents. The native depravity of all mankind comes in this way.” 


And yet, (6) ‘‘ They (children) justly deserve eternal death for their first sinful ex- 
ercises.” * 


(It should be remembered in this connection that Dr. Emmons’ 
commanding ability as a thinker, dialectician, preacher, teacher, 
writer, worker, until his ninety-sixth year, made his influence greatly 
felt, especially throughout Massachusetts and Connecticut, which 
were so largely represented in the emigration of that period to 
Western New York and the farther West.) 

In the opposite geographical and theological direction, Dr. Rich- 
ards had to defend this doctrine against Pres. Finney’s errors. 

Pres. Finney, like Dr. Emmons (though in a different way), be- 
lieved that sin consists in sinning. Yet his theory of the Will placed 
him at the opposite pole from Dr. Emmons. In his vehement advo- 
cacy of his philosophy on this subject, he not only hurled denuncia- 
tion against that “injurious monstrosity and misnomer,—Edwards 
on the Freedom of the Will,” (Vol. III., p. 30,) (because he seemed 
to espy a phantom of Edwardean fate instead of freedom); but he 
poured out the vials of his indignation upon the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Native or Hereditary Depravity, because to his blazing philo- 
sophic vision it seemed to involve necessitated moral action. Yet he 
himself taught that the uniformity and universality of sinful choice 
is due “to the influence of temptation, or to a physically depraved 
constitution, surrounded by circumstances in which mankind first 
form their moral character, or put forth their first moral choices.” 
And to emphasize this uniformity, and at the same time indicate its 
source, he says: 

‘*We can also Predict that with a constitution physically depraved, and surrounded 
with objects to awaken appetite, and with all the circumstances in which human beings 


first form their moral character, they will seek to gratify themselves universally unless 
prevented by the Holy Spirit.” (Vol. II. 460.) 


While this suspicion of Pres. Finney was unjust as against the 
orthodox doctrine of Human Depravity, does he not contradict his 
own vaunted “ Philosophy of Free Will,” by attributing the uniform- 
ity and universality of sinful choice to a physically depraved consti- 


* The above numerical references can be verified by consulting Dr. Emmons’ Sermons xxxv. 
and xxxvi. 
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tution, and an external environment which the sinner does not create, 
and cannot control? Ina word, does he not fall into the pit he has 
digged for another? 

Dr. Richards’ loyal defence of the Presbyterian Standards, as well 
as his firm vindication of Presbyterian order, exposed him to the 
whirlwind of “ New Measures,” and: especially to the fierce invective 
of those who came with the whirlwind even if they did not direct 
the storm. But time has vindicated his wisdom, and justified his 
motives. After the whirlwind passed by, and the storm was rebuked, 
and the calm ensued, then the still, small voice of God was heard. 

Even the clouds which seemed so dark and angry had fallen in 
showers of blessing on the heritage of God. In the clear shining of 
the sun, his watchful servants (eye to eye) saw revealed the bow of 
promise, and reverently and gratefully they worshipped, praising God 
for his wonderful works. 

So, from the darkness of human depravity and guilt, we turn to 
greet the coming of the Sun of Righteousness. The doctrines con- 
cerning the God-man centre in the Atonement, culminate in Re- 
demption. But this we reserve for another article. 

RANSOM B. WELCH. 





II. 


THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT FOR THE 
DIVINE EXISTENCE. 


HE ontological argument for the Divine Existence has fallen 
into disrepute for the last century or more. It is now very 
commonly regarded as involving a sophism. Kant declares it to be 
sophistical, as also he declares all the @ fosteriort arguments to be. 
Historians of philosophy like Ueberweg analyze it not merely to give 
an account of it, but to refute it. Inthe current treatises in Apolo- 
getics, it is rare to find an appeal to it as a conclusive demonstration. 
This is a different view from that entertained in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and by the most powerful reasoners among 
the fathers and schoolmen. While, owing to the subtlety and geo- 
metrical nicety of the form of the argument, its cogency was not always 
acknowledged, and there was some dispute concerning its logical force, 
yet on the whole both the philosophers and theologians of those 
centuries regarded it as a valid argument, and fit to be employed in 
the defence of theism. The English theologians made much use of 
it—especially those who were deeply versed in the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. Cudworth, Stillingfleet, Howe, Bates, John 
Smith, and Henry More depend greatly upon it in their contest with 
the atheism of Hobbes and others. Des Cartes restated it in a modi- 
fied form, and considered it to be a demonstration ; and Des Cartes is 
the father of all modern philosophy that is founded in consciousness. 
Such facts suggest the query whether it is not possible that the present 
judgment may be erroneous. May it not be that the present absorption 
in the study of visible and material objects has unfitted the mind for 
the study of ideas, by blunting the keenness of metaphysical concep- 
tion, so that the needle’s point of the @ priorz argument is missed,and | 
it is pronounced to be inconclusive? Be this as it may, it will certainly 
do no harm to the cause of truth, to consider the form and force of 
this old argument for the being of God. 
The germ of the argument is found in the remark of Augustine, 
that “God is more truly ¢hought than he is described, and exists more 
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truly than he is thought.”* This is one of those pregnant proposi- 
tions, so characteristic of the Latin Father, which compress a theory 
into a nut-shell. The meaning of it is, that while man’s idea of God 
is truer to the reality than his description of him is, yet his idea is 
less true and credible than the reality itself. God’s existence is more 
real than even our conception of him is for our own mind; and our 
conception, confessedly, is a reality in our consciousness. The sub- 
jective idea of God, instead of being more real than God, is less real. 
The “thing,” in this instance, has more of existence than the 
“thought” of it has. This is exactly contrary to the postulate that 
underlies all the reasoning against the ontological argument—namely, 
that in zo case is the object so real as the idea of it, and that there- 
fore the existence of no object whatever can be inferred from the 
mere idea. Every subjective conception, it is contended, more cer- 
tainly zs, than its objective correspondent. Consequently, no mere 
thought can demonstrate the existence of a thing; the idea of God 
cannot prove the existence of God. 

This position, we may remark in passing, that the objective can 
never be so certainly real as the subjective, is fatal not only to the 
ontological argument for the Divine Existence, but to the argument 
forall existence. It conducts to idealism immediately. If, for example, 
from the subjective sensation we cannot infallibly infer the objective 
existence of matter, the certainty of the material world is gone. The 
sensation is the only reality, and the “thing” is at best only a contin- 
gency. Possibly it exists, but there is no absolute certainty that it 
does. The assertion that because we have the mere idea of God there is 
no certainty of a correspondent Being, has the same validity, no 
more and no less, with the assertion that because we have the mere 
sensation of matter there is no certainty of a correspondent substance. 
If the subjective cannot irrefragably prove the objective in the former 
case, it cannot in the latter. 

The acute and powerful intellect of Anselm was the first to con- 
struct the ontological argument in a syllogistical form. And it will 
appear, we think, that its first form is its best. All the subsequent 
modifications have weakened rather than strengthened it. The meta- 
physical intuition that saw the heart of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment saw also the heart of the doctrine of the Divine Existence.t 

The argument is derived, as the etymology (rod dvros Adyos) de- 
notes, from the idea of adsolute in distinction from relative being. It 





* “ Verius cogitatur deus quam dicitur, et verius est quam cogitatur.” Trinity, Bk. VIL, ch. iv. 


+ It iscontained in the Proslogium. This is translated by Macginnis, in the Bibdiotheca Sacra 
for 1851. 
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runs as follows: The human mind possesses the idea of an absolutely 
perfect being—that is, of a being than whom a more perfect cannot 
be conceived. But such perfection as this implies necessary existence ; 
and necessary existence implies actual existence: because if a thing 
must be, of course it is. If the absolutely perfect being of whom we 
have the idea does not exist of necessity, we can conceive of a being 
who does so exist, and he would be more perfect than the former. 
For a contingent being who may or may not exist, is not the 
most perfect conceivable—is not the absolutely perfect. In having, 
therefore, as the human mind unquestionably has, the idea of an ab- 
solutely perfect in distinction from a relatively perfect being, it has 
the idea of a being who exists of necessity—precisely as, in having the 
idea of a triangle, the mind has the idea of a figure with three sides. 
Necessity of being, therefore, belongs to perfection of being. 

The strength of Anselm’s argument lies in two facts. 1. That ne- 
cessity of existence is an attribute of, being, and a perfection in it. 
2. That necessity of existence is an attribute and perfection that be- 
longs only to absolute and infinite being, and not to relative and 
finite being. 

I. It is clear, in the first place, that necessity of existence is an 
attribute. It can be affirmed of one being, and denied of another. 
God has this characteristic quality, and angels and men have it not. 
Both necessity and contingency are attributes of being. And neces- 
sity is a higher characteristic than contingency of existence. That 
which must be, is superior to that which may or may not be. That 
which cannot without logical contradiction be conceived not to be, is 
more perfect than that which can be so conceived. Hence there are 
grades of being. One species of being may be nearer to nonentity than 
another. The infinite and absolutely perfect is at an infinite remove 
from non-existence; the finite and relatively perfect is at only a finite 
distance from nonentity. We can conceive of the annihilation of the 
finite; but the annihilation of the infinite is an absurdity. “It is 
truly said,” remarks Howe, “of all created things, that their mon esse 
is more than their esse ; that is, they have more no-being than being. 
It is only some limited portion [degree] of being that they have; but 
there is an infinitude [infinite degree] of being which they have not. 
And so coming infinitely nearer to nothingness than to fulness of be- _ 
ing, they may well enough wear the name of ‘nothing.’ ‘All nations 
before him are as nothing, and they are counted to him less than 
nothing’ (Isa. xl. 17). Wherefore the First and Fountain-Being just- 
ly appropriates to himself the name I Am, yea tells us, He is, and 
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there is none besides Him; thereby leaving no other name than that 
of ‘nothing’ unto creatures.” * 

II. And, in the second place, necessity of existence is an attribute 
and perfection that is wzzgue and solitary. It cannot be ascribed to 
any finite created thing, any more than eternity of existence, or im- 
mensity of existence, or immutability of existence can be. The idea 
of the absolutely perfect differs from that of the relatively perfect or 
imperfect, in implying necessity and excluding contingency. The 
two ideas are totally diverse in this particular, so that the analysis 
of the one will give a result wholly different from that of the other. 
Because the idea of a stone, or a man, or of any finite thing, will not 
yield real entity or existence as the logical outcome, it does not fol- 
low that the idea of the infinite God will not. 

The nature of the ontological argument will be seen still more 
clearly, by examining the objections that have been urged against it, 
and also the modifications of it since the time of Anselm. 

1. A contemporary of Anselm, the monk Gaunilo, in his tract enti- 
tled Liber pro insipiente, or Plea for the Fool, raised the objection 
which has been repeated over and over again, that the idea of an ob- 
ject does not involve its existence. We have the idea of a tree, but 
it does not follow that there is an actual tree. We have the idea of 


a winged lion, but it does not follow that such a creature actually 
exists. 


The reply is, that the instances compared are not analogous, but 
wholly diverse, because one is that of absolute and perfect being, and 
the other that of relative and imperfect being. What is true of the 
latter is untrue of the former. The idea of a tree implies that it may 
or may not exist; that of the absolutely perfect being that he must 
exist. From the idea of the tree, we cannot prove actual objective 
reality, because it contains the element of contingent existence ; but we 
can from the idea of God, because this contains the element of neces- 
sary existence. The idea of a tree is not the idea of the most perfect 
being conceivable, nor of something that exists of necessity. The 
conception in the mind, in this instance, is of contingent being. This 
objection, therefore, to the ontological argument breaks down, be- 
cause the analogy brought in to support it is a spurious one. It is an 
example of the Aristotelian werdBaors és GAO yévos. Analogical rea- 
soning is valid between things of the same species; but invalid if car- 
ried across into another species. Gaunilo arguing against Anselm 
urged that the idea of the “lost island” does not imply that there is 





* Howe: ‘ Vanity of Man as Mortal.” 
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such a thing. Anselm replies, that if Gaunilo will show that the idea 
of the “lost island” implies its necessary existence, he will find the 
island for him, and will guarantee that it shall never be a “ lost island” 
again.* 

Gaunilo’s objection overlooks the difference in kind between infi- 
nite, absolute, and perfect being, and finite, relative, and imperfect 
being; between primary and secondary substance; between uncre- 
ated and created being, or between God and the universe. We are so 
accustomed in the case of all finite beings and things to separate necessi- 
ty of existence from their constitutional substance, that we erroneously 
transfer this to God. Because we can logically conceive of the non- 
existence of the Finite, we suppose that we can of the Infinite. But 
the two species of being differ oto genere. Respecting all finite be- 
ings or things, nothing more can be inferred from their nature and 
constitutional substance than the fosszbility and probability of their 
existence. Necessity of existence cannot be inferred. But respect- 
ing infinite being, mere possibility and probability of existence are ac- 
tually excluded by the very nature and constitutional substance of it. 
Possibility and contingency of existence are directly contradictory to 
the idea of absolute and infinite being. In this instance, we cannot, 
as we can in the other, conceptually separate necessity of existence 
from existence. Infinite being, ex vi ¢ermintz, is necessary being. 

Necessity, as a logical term, denotes so firm a connection between 
the subject and predicate, that it is impossible that they should be 
separated. If therefore essence and necessity of existence cannot be 
separated from each other, even in thought or logical conception, in - 
the instance of “the most perfect Being conceivable,” it follows that 
the denial that such a Being exists is not only moral but logical 
“folly.” The atheist is guilty not only of sin, but of unreason. For 
it is a contradiction to suppose that the most perfect Being conceiv- 
able was non-existent a million of years ago, because this would make 
him a finite, imperfect being. It is equally contradictory, for the same: 
reason, to suppose that the most perfect Being conceivable will cease 
to exist at some future time. But there is no contradiction in sup-. 
posing that the angel Gabriel had no existence a million years ago, or 
that he will-have none a million years hence, because he is not the: 
most perfect being conceivable. And there is no contradiction in 
supposing that the entire material universe was a nonentity a million 


* Another flaw in Gaunilo’s counter-argument is, that he starts from the conception of a Being 
“ ereater than all things else that ex7s¢,” but Anselm starts from the conception of a Being “‘ greater. 
than all things else that can be conceived.” The latter implies a greater perfection than the former.. 
From the former conception, Anselm would not attempt to prove actual existence.. 
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years ago, unless it can be shown that it is the most perfect being 
conceivable. 

The impossibility of separating necessity of being from perfect being 
in the case of the Divine Essence, may be illustrated by the necessary 
connection between extension and matter. The idea of extension is 
inseparable from that of matter. Toask me to think of matter without 
extension isabsurd. In like manner, to ask me to think of absolute per- 
fection of being without necessity of being is absurd—as absurd as to ask 
me to think of absolute perfection of being without eternity of being, 
or infinity of being. The being is not absolutely perfect, if it may be 
non-existent ; just as a substance is not material, if it is unextended. 
To conceive of the most perfect being conceivable as a contingent 
being, or a non-existent being, is impossible. Says Anselm: “That 
which begins from non-existence, and can be conceived of as non-exist- 
ing, and which unless it subsist through something else must return 
to non-existence, does not exist in the highest and absolute sense.” * 

Kant commits the same error with Gaunilo, in employing a spuri- 
ous analogy. Objecting tothe ontological argument, he remarks that 
“it is indeed necessary that a triangle have three angles if it exist, 
but there is nothing in the idea of a triangle that necessitates its ex- 
istence.” + Very true; and therefore the example is not pertinent. 
The idea of a triangle /acks the very element and attribute, contained 
in the idea of the most perfect being conceivable, upon which the 
whole force of the ontological argument depends—namely, necessity 
of existence. The predicate, “if it exist,” connected with the sub- 
ject, “a triangle,” implies contingent existence. Kant’s objection is 
in fact even weaker than that of Gaunilo. To attempt to invalidate 
the ontological argument by employing the idea of a purely mental 
construction \ike the idea of a triangle, is even more illegitimate 
than to employ the idea of a real, though non-absolute object, like a 
tree or a man. The idea of a triangle, like that of a mathematical 
point or line, is purely imaginary. There is no objective substance 
in any mathematical figure whatever. Angles, lines, surfaces, and 
points are not things. The idea of a triangle does not imply that it is 
being of any kind, and still less that it is necessary being. A triangle 
is not an entity. It cannot be brought under the category of sub- 
stance; consequently it is a nonentity. It is a purely ideal construc- 
tion, to which there is and,¢an be no objective correspondent. It can- 
not be said to outwardly exist, either contingently or necessarily. 
Kant’s analogy, consequently, is even more spurious than that of 


* “ Proslogium,” Ch, XXII. + ‘“‘ Reine Vernunft,”’ s. 463, Ed. Rosenkranz. 
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Gaunilo—for a tree or a man, though not having necessarily-real, yet 
has contingently-real existence. 

Kant endeavors to prove that the ontological argument is a syn- 
thetical and not an analytical judgment—that the conclusion is not 
deduced from the premise, but imported into it. There is no better 
expositor of Kant than Kuno Fischer, and he gives the following ac- 


count of Kant’s refutation, as he regards it, of the ontological argu- 
ment: 


‘“‘Kant affirms that the propositions asserting existence are synthetical judgments ; 
in other words, that existence is no logical attribute which we can find by analyzing a 
concept. This position completely destroys all ontology; for it removes the possibility 
of concluding from the concept of a thing, its existence. If existence belongs to the 
attributes of a concept, the ontological proof is quite valid. If it be a logical attribute, 
it follows immediately from the concept by mere dissection, and the ontological proof 
is an analytical judgment—an immediate syllogism of the understanding. If existence 
be a logical attribute, it must stand in the same relation to the concept that other logi- 
cal attributes do. The content of the concept must be diminished if I subtract exist- 
ence, increased if I add it. The concept of a triangle, for example, is not changed, 
whether I merely represent it to myself, or whether it exist without me. The attributes 
which make a triangle to be such are entirely the same in both cases. 


It is the same 
with any other concept—that of the Deity.” * 


Saying nothing of this repetition of the most spurious of all 
the analogies—that of an ideal mathematical figure—we place the 
finger upon the last assertion in this extract, and deny that what is 
said of the concept of the triangle is true of the concept of the deity 
—assuming it to be conceded that the deity is the equivalent of An- 
selm’s ‘“‘most perfect Being conceivable.” For if from the concept 
of the deity, or the absolutely perfect Being, the attribute of exist-. 
ence be subtracted, the concept zs changed. It is no longer the con- 
cept of the most perfect being conceivable. Take the characteristic 
of real actual existence out of the concept of the deity, and it becomes 
the concept of an unreal or imaginary being; and an unreal or im- 
aginary being is not the most perfect being conceivable. The con- 
tent of the concept is changed in respect to both quantity and qual- 
ity. It loses the attribute of real objective existence, which dimin- 
ishes the quantity of the content. And the same loss injures the 
quality ; for imaginary being is no being, instead of perfect being. 
If one should say, “1 have the conception of a triangle, but it does 
not include tri-laterality,” the contradiction is plain. Or should he 
assert that the attribute of tri-laterality can be subtracted from the 
concept of a triangle without altering the content, the error is patent. 
But it is the same contradiction and error to affirm that the idea of 
God as absolute perfection of being does not include real objective 


* Mahaffy : ‘‘ Translation of Kuno Fischer on Kant,” pp. 125, 258, 259. 
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being, or that this characteristic can be subtracted from it without 
diminishing its contents. The rejecter of the ontological argument 
in reality affirms such propositions as the following: “I have the 
idea of the most perfect Being conceivable; but it is the idea ofa 
nonentity—in other words, it is only an idea.” “I have the idea of 
the most perfect Being conceivable; but it is the idea of an imagi- 
nary being—that is, it is merely a figment of my mind.” This con- 
tradiction is well described by a French writer: * 

‘*He who rejects the belief of the Divine Existence conceives, nevertheless, of a Be- 
ing to whom a superior cannot be conceived. Only he affirms that this Being does not 
exist. But by this affirmation he contradicts himself, inasmuch as that Being to whom 
he attributes all these perfections, yet to whom he at the same time denies existence, is 
found to be inferior to another being, who, to all his other perfections, joins that of ex- 
istence. He is thus forced by his very conception of the most perfect Being to admit 


that such a Being exists, inasmuch as existence makes a necessary part of that perfec- 
tion which he conceives of.” 


It is overlooked by Kant and Fischer, and by all who reason upon 
this line of analogy, that the idea of God, or the absolutely Perfect, 
is unique and solitary. God is not only wus but unicus. There is no 
parallel to him. No true analogue can be found. ‘To whom then 
will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare unto him?” 
(Isa. xl. 18). To employ analogical reasoning in a case where all an- 
alogies fail, was the error of Gaunilo, and has been repeated from his 
day to this. 

2. A second objection to the argument of Anselm is that it 
amounts only to this: “If there be an absolutely perfect Being, he 
is a necessarily existent Being. One zdea implies the other zdea. It 
is only a matter of subjective notions, and not of objective existence. 
The absolutely perfect Being may not exist at all; but if he exist, he 
exists necessarily.” , 

This objection, likewise, is self-contradictory, as is shown by the 
analysis of the proposition, “If the absolutely Perfect exist, he exists 
necessarily.” There is inconsistency between the protasis and apo- 
dosis. The word “if” in the former denotes contingency, and the 
word “necessarily” in the latter excludes contingency. The abso- 
lutely perfect Being is described in the protasis as one respecting 
whose existence it is proper to use a hypothetical term, and in the 
apodosis as one respecting whose existence it is improper to use it. 
This conditional proposition implies that the most perfect being con- 
ceivable is both contingent and necessary. 





* Article Anselme: Franck’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques.” 

+ In this criticism we have assumed, as Kant and Fischer do, that ‘‘existence’”” may be regarded 
as an attribute, and have argued from their point of view. As will be seen further on, existence 
is not strictly an attribute. 
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3. A third objection to Anselm’s argument is that made by Leib- 
nitz—namely, that the argument supposes the fossibzlity of the ex- 
istence of the most perfect Being. This he thinks needs first to be 
demonstrated. And yet he adds, that “any and every being should 
be regarded as possible until its impossibility is proved.” Leibnitz 
remarks that he “stands midway between those who think Anselm’s 
argument to be a sophism, and those who think it to be a demonstra- 
tion,” and that if the possibility of the existence of the most perfect 
Being were demonstrated, he should regard Anselm’s argument as 
“seometrically a priorz.” * 

The reply to this half-way objection of Leibnitz is, that there is no 
greater necessity of proving that the most perfect Being is possible, 
than of proving that any being whatever is possible. That being of 
some kind is possible is indisputable. That something exists is self- 
evident. To assert that there is nothing is absurd. The premise 
with which Clarke begins his construction of the a priort argument— 
namely, “something exists’ —is axiomatic, and must be granted by 
atheist and theist alike. The idea of “being” is certainly one that 
implies an objective correspondent. If I say, “I have the idea of 
being, but it is only an idea, there really is no being,” I perceive the 
absurdity immediately. “The very words’’—says Coleridge—“ there 
is nothing, or, there was a time when there was nothing, are self-con- 
tradictory. There is that within us which repels the proposition with 
as full and instantaneous a light as if it bore evidence against it in the 
right of its own eternity.” + 

But if the mind does not perceive any necessity of proving the pos- 
sibility of being in the abstract, even of relative and contingent be- 
ing, still less does it perceive a necessity of demonstrating the possi- 
bility of the most perfect being conceivable. On the contrary, there 
is more need of proving the possibility of a contingent than of a nec- 
essary being. That which may or may not exist is less likely to ex- 


ist than that which must exist and cannot be conceived of as non- 
existent.t 





* Leibnitz : ‘‘ De la demonstration Cartesienne.” Opera, p. 177. Ed. Erdmann. 

+ Coleridge, Works, vol. ii., p. 464. Ed. Harper. 

¢ Edwards shows a hesitation concerning the ontological argument similar to that of Leibnitz. 
He asserts (Will, Pt. II., Sect. 3) that ‘‘if man had sufficient strength and extent of mind, he would 
intuitively see the absurdity of supposing God not to be”; and then he adds that ‘‘ we have not 
that strength and extent of mind to know this certainly, in this intuitive, independent manner.” 
But this is to say that the human mind is not strong enough to perceive an absurdity. Again, Ed- 
wards remarks that he ‘ will not affirm that there is in the nature of things no foundation for the 
knowledge of the being of God without any evidence of it from his works,” and that he thinks that 
“there is a great absurdity in the nature of things, simply considered, in supposing that there should 
be no God, or in denying Being in general.” But surely the human mind has sufficient ‘‘ strength 
and extent ” to perceive what is ‘‘ absurd in the nature of things,” 
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4. A fourth objection to the ontological argument is, that it makes 
existence an attribute of a Being, when in fact it is being itself. The 
subject is converted into its own predicate. To assert that a Being 
possesses being is tautology. 

This is a valid objection against Des Cartes’ form of the ontological 
argument, but not against Anselm’s. Des Cartes shortened the argu- 
ment, by deriving actual being directly from the idea of absolute per- 
fection of being, instead of first deriving, as Anselm did, necessity of 
being from absolute perfection of being, and then deriving actuality 
from necessity. The spread of Cartesianism gave currency to this 
form of the argument ; and it is this form of it which most commonly 
appears in modern speculation. The English divines of the seven- 
teenth century very generally employ this mode. In Kant’s polemic 
the argument is stated in the Cartesian manner, and not in the An- 
celmic. The following is an example: “ Having formed an @ priori 
conception of a thing, the content of which was made to embrace ex- 
istence, we believed ourselves safe in concluding that reality belongs 
to the object of the conception merely because existence has been 
cogitated in the conception.”* If in this extract “necessity of ex- 
istence”’ be substituted’ for “ existence,” the “ illusion” which Kant 
charges upon the @ priorz reasoner disappears. 

Necessity of existence, as we have before remarked, is a true pred- 
icate, like eternity of existence, and immensity of existence, and all 
the other attributes that describe absolute being, and differentiate it 
from relative and finite being. And from ¢hzs predicate, the object- 
ive actual existence of that to which it belongs can be inferred. In 
omitting it, and attempting to make a predicate out of “existence ” 
instead of “ necessity of existence,’ Des Cartes lost an indispensable 
term of the syllogism, and jumped directly from the premise to the 
conclusion. 

But while Des Cartes’ form of the argument is vicious reasoning, 
it suggests a profound truth. It directs attention to the difference in 
kind between primary and secondary being, and to the important 
fact already alluded to, that existence cannot even conceptually be 
separated from substance in the instance of the absolute and perfect, 





* Reine Vernunft, S. 463. Ed. Rosenkranz. Ueberweg (Vol. II., 50) notices the difference be- 
tween the two forms of the argument in the following remark : ‘‘ The Cartesian form of the onto- 
logical proof has a defect from which the Anselmic is free—namely, that the premise, ‘being is a 
perfection,’ involves a very questionable conception of ‘ being’ as a predicate among other predicates, 
while Anselm has indicated a definite kind of being, namely, being not merely in our minds but also 
outside of them, as that in which superior perfection is involved.” But this misses the true point of 
difference. Anselm's “‘ definite kind of being” is, necessity of being, and not ‘‘ being outside of our 
minds.” This latter is objective being, and is the same as Des Cartes’ “existence.” If this is all 
the difference between Anselm and Des Cartes, there is none at all. 
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as it can in that of the relative and imperfect. The finite may exist 
only in thought and imagination; the infinite cannot. There may be 
no imperfect and contingent being; there must be perfect and neces- 
sary being. The universe may be non-existent, but God cannot be. 
And this, because absolute perfection of being excludes uxreality of 
every kind. Consequently, it excludes imaginary being, which is no 
being at all. And it excludes contingent and temporary being, be- 
cause these are relative and imperfect grades. None of these are 
“the most perfect being conceivable.” The absolute being, there- 
fore, is the only strictly real. All else, in comparison, is a shadow. 
Existence cannot be abstracted from substance of this kind without 
changing its grade. To predicate non-existence of the infinite is to 
convert it into the finite. But existence can be abstracted conceptu- 
ally from secondary and contingent substance without changing the 
species. In fact, it is substance of a secondary species for the very 
reason that it can be conceived of as non-existent. 

The truth that absolutely perfect being is necessary being is taught 
in the revealed name of God. The ontological argument has the en- 
dorsement of inspiration. The Hebrew Jehovah, in Ex. iii. 13, denotes 
necessity of existence. “This term, as applied to God, intimates 
that fo de is his peculiar characteristic; that he zs, in a sense in which 
no other being is; that he is self-existent, and cannot but be. In the 
opinion that in this lies the significance of the name, the ancient 
Jews and most scholars of eminence have concurred.” * To give a 
name, in both the Hebrew and the Greek intuition, is to describe the 
inmost and real nature of the thing. Plato, in the Cratylus (390), rep- 
resents Socrates as saying that “the right imposition of names is no 
easy matter, and belongs not to any and everybody, but to him only 
who has an insight into the nature of things.” The nomenclature 
given by the unfallen man to the objects of nature (Gen. ii. 19, 20) 
implies a deep knowledge of nature. And when the deity chooses 
before all others the name I Am, or Jehovah, for himself, the reference 
is to his absoluteness and perfection of being. The ethnic names in 
distinction from the revealed name of the deity, imply attributes, not 
essence. The Teutonic “God” indicates that the deity is good. 
The Greek and Latin world employed a term (0¢0s, deus) that lays 
emphasis upon that attribute whereby he orders and governs the uni- 
verse. But the Hebrew, divinely taught upon this point, chose a 
term which does not refer to a particular attribute, but to the very 
being and essence of God, and teaches that the deity must be, and 
cannot be conceived of as a nonentity. 





* Alexander, W. L.: Kitto’s Encyclopedia, Art. Jehovah. 
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The ontological argument is intimately connected with the consti- 
tution of the human mind, and with human consciousness. These 
are both of them theistic. It has been found impossible to convince 
any nation or generation of mankind that the Infinite Being is a 
nonentity. Atheism is not an intuitive and common belief of the 
human race. “Iam conscious,” says La Bruyére, “that God exists, 
but I am never conscious that he does not exist.” The strenuous 
endeavor of atheism to prove that there is no God, proves that there 
is one. For if the deity were really a nonentity like a griffin—if the 
idea of God, like that of “a gorgon or chimera dire,” really has no 
objective correspondent—there would be no effort to invalidate it, 
but the same utter indifference respecting the idea of God would pre- 
vail among mankind as respecting the idea of a griffin. No one 
would attempt either to prove or disprove its validity. 

Upon appealing to human consciousness, it is found that the idea 
of God is as self-verifying as that of matter. Like the idea of mat- 
ter, it is attended with the ineradicable conviction that it represents 
entity and not nonentity. There is the same reason for believing 
that the deity is real, as that matter is real. Human consciousness, 
when scrutinized, yields the characteristic of objectivity in one case 
as much as in the other. It is impossible, notwithstanding all the 
reasoning of Berkeley and Fichte, to convince ourselves that a sub- 
jective sensation is merely a sensation, and that there is no external 
substance antithetic to it. No man can be made to believe that he 
has the sensation of a nonentity—that he feels, though there is noth- 
ing to be felt. In precisely the same manner, it is impossible, not- 
withstanding all the reasoning of the atheist, to convince the human 
reason that its idea of an absolutely perfect Being is one to which 
there is no corresponding object. This idea is a°kind of internal 
sensation, or consciousness in the reason, and requires a real object 
to account for it as much as an external sensation, or consciousness 
in the sense, does. How can man have a God-consciousness if 
there is no God, any more than he can have a sense-consciousness if 
there is no material substance? The subjective requires the anti- 
thetic objective in each case alike, in order to escape the absurd sup- 
position that something comes from nothing, or that there is an effect 
in consciousness without any cause of it. To suppose that mankind 
for sixty centuries have been retaining the idea of God, and believing 
that there is one, when there is none, is as improbable as the suppo- 
sition that they have all this time been retaining the idea of a mate- 
rial universe, and believing that there is one, when there is none. 
No idea and belief could stand thus perpetually, with nothing to 
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stand upon. That man’s idea of a Supreme Being is a mere illusion 
of his mind, is no more likely than that man’s idea of an outward 
world is. 

For it must be remembered that the idea of the absolutely perfect 
Being is not an idea of the imagination, but of the reason. Any one 
who will examine it, as he finds it in his consciousness, will immedi- 
ately perceive that it is not a construction of his fancy, like the idea 
of a winged lion; or of his imagination, like the abstract conception 
of a house. These latter are attended with the conviction of their 
unreality, not of their reality. We know that there is nothing ob- 
jectively correspondent to them. No man is influenced in the least 
by such ideas. A winged lion, like the heathen idol, “ is nothing in 
the world.” Such purely subjective notions inspire no fear. But 
not so with the idea of God. “ I thought of God, and was troubled,” 
is true of every man. There has never been a human being old 
enough to fear, but what has feared the Supreme Being in some way 
or other. The idea of the deity causes terror sometimes in the 
atheist himself. But if it were not the representation of a tremend- 
ous reality, it would produce no such effects the world over. 

Again, the same certainty that the idea of God has objective va- 
lidity is reached, if we compare it with the idea of se/f. If I say, “I 
have the idea of myself, but there is no self,” I cannot say a more 
foolish thing. The idea of the ego indubitably proves that there is 
an ego. Beyond all controversy the subjective proves the objective 
in this case. Self-consciousness is as certain as anything possibly 
can be. Says Locke, “ The real existence of things without us can 
be evidenced to us only by our senses; but our own existence is 
known to us by a certainty yet higher than our senses can give us of 
the existence of outward things; and that is, internal conception or 
self-consciousness.” * But the idea of God is inextricably entangled 
with that of self, and philosophic reflection finds that the one is as 
valid as the other. No man can think of himself as a person, with- 
out thinking of God as another person. No man can believe that 
he is an ego, without believing that God is another ego—the I Am. 
The attributes of finite personality, namely, freedom and accounta- 
bility, imply and necessitate the attributes of infinite personality, 
namely, sovereignty, justice, and omnipotence. Whoever, then, as- 
serts that the idea of God has no correspondent, should assert that 
the idea of self has none. 

While the deity is, in one sense, the most obscure and mysterious 





* King: ‘* Life and Letters of Locke,” p. 6. Ed, Bohn.  sabdaaiasiacs 
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of all objects of knowledge, in another sense he is the most luminous 
and real. No idea so impresses universal man as the idea of God.: 
Neither space nor time, neither matter nor mind, neither life nor 
death, not sun, moon, or stars, so influence the immediate conscious- 
ness of man in every clime, and in all his generations, as does that 
“Presence ” which, in Wordsworth’s phrase, “is not to be put by.” 
This idea overhangs human existence like the firmament, and though 
clouds and darkness obscure it in many zones, while in others it is 
crystalline and clear, all human beings must live beneath it, and can- 
not possibly get from under its all-embracing arch. In this reference, 
the striking remark of Cudworth applies: “It is indeed true, that 
the deity is more incomprehensible to us than anything else what- 
ever; which proceeds from the fulness of his being and perfection, 
and from the transcendency of his brightness. But for this very same 
reason may it be said also, in some sense, that he is more knowable 
and conceivable than anything else; as the sun, though by reason of 
its excessive splendor it dazzle our weak sight, yet is notwithstand- 
ing far more visible, also, than any of the xebulose stelle, the small, 
misty stars. Where there is more of light there is more of visibility ; 
so where there is more of entity, reality, and perfection, there is 
more of conceptibility and cognoscibility—such an object filling up 
the mind more, and acting more strongly upon it. Nevertheless, 
because our weak and imperfect minds are lost in the vast immen- 
sity and redundancy of the deity, and overcome with its transcend- 
ent light and dazzling brightness, therefore -hath it to us an appear- 
ance of darkness and incomprehensibility.” * 

The a priori argument is of uncommon importance in an age in- 
clined to materialism. For it turns the human mind in upon itself, 
and thereby contributes to convince it of the reality of mind, as a 
different substance from matter. The neglect of @ priori methods, 
and overvaluation of a posteriori, is one of the reasons why matter 
has so much more reality for many men than mind has. If an object 
is not considered, it gradually ceases to be regarded as an object at 
all. When theorists cease to reflect upon purely mental and moral 
phenomena, they cease to believe that there are any. The gaze of 
the materialist is intent upon the physical solely. Consequently, the 
metaphysical and spiritual becomes a nonentity. Out of sight, it is 
out of mind, and out of existence for him. Observing and analyzing 
matter alone, he converts everything into matter. What is needed 
is, the cultivation of philosophy in connection with physics; of @ 





* Cudworth : “ Intellectual System,”’ vol. ii., 519. Ed. Tegg. 
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priort methods along with the a@ fosteriort. He who studies and re- 
flects upon mind as closely and steadily as he does upon matter, will 
have as clear and vivid consciousness of mind as he has of matter. 
Consciousness is consciousness, however it originate. If it be the result 
of a purely intellectual process it is as truly consciousness, as if it re- 
sulted from a purely sensuous process. When I am conscious of the 
agencies of my mind by introspection, this mode or form of imme- 
diate consciousness is as real and trustworthy, as when I am con- 
scious of the agencies of my body by sensation. It is of no conse- 
quence how human consciousness arises, provided it does arise. 

Those a priori methods, consequently, which dispense with physi- 
cal sensation and outward sensuous observation, and depend upon 
purely intellectual operations, are best adapted to convince of the 
reality of an invisible and immaterial entity like the human spirit, 
and its infinite antithesis and corresponding object, the Eternal 
Spirit. 

WILLIAM G, T. SHEDD. 





II. 


THE UNITY OF THE APOCALYPSE, WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO DR. VOLTER’S 
STRICTURES. 


HEN Liicke first issued his monumental Introduction to the 

Apocalypse (1848), he was able to write the following cheer- 
ing words concerning the theories which assumed the piecemeal 
origin of that book: 

“If I do not err, hypotheses of this kind concerning the origin of the Apocalypse, 
have a common ground in the tendency,—for a while very widespread,—of the newer 
criticism in general, to explain such works of antiquity as seem to contain differences 
difficult of explanation or to.suffer in any way from lack of internal connection, by the 
assumption of gradual origin and diversity of authorship. Since, however, in the most 
recent time, men have become more cautious and sober in the use of this kind of 
hypothesis in the sphere of classical literature,—as the investigations concerning Homer 
especially show,—and, by penctrating ever deeper and deeper into the spirit and con- 
nection of ancient compositions, have not seldom found unity and completeness where 


they were missed before,—they have become in the Biblical sphere also partly more 
distrustful of it and partly more cautious.” * 


This passage was allowed to stand also in the second edition (1852). 
But already the critical pendulum had swung back again, as Bleek, in 
his review of. Liicke in 1855, did not fail to point out.t And from 
that time, critical license again—well, perhaps we ought not to say 
has “ reigned,” since its practical influence has, after all, been small, 
but, at least, has revelled. Toa sober eye, the most recent critical 
literature appears an apparently tireless and endless Walpurgis-night 
dance of the most dishevelled hypotheses. “As the investigations 
concerning Homer especially show,” we might justly add here, too, 
having in mind that Homeric criticism has culminated within the last 
twelvemonth in the most extreme hypothesis of the origin of “ our 
Homer” ever proposed,—an hypothesis which makes it the Don 
Quixote of the age of Pericles, a gigantic farce and satire on the pop- 
ular literature of the day. We groan inwardly whenever we see the 


* “‘ Versuch einer vollstandigen Einleitung,” etc., ii. p. 868. 
+ ‘*Studien und Kritiken” for 1855, p. 220. 
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ominous words, “The Origin of ——” on the title-page of a new 
book. It is quite a distinction for the Apocalypse that throughout 
all this turmoil it has been permitted to rest unassailed ; whether be- 
cause it suited the critics to assume its genuineness and integrity so 
that it might serve them as a lever to pry with at the foundations of 

other New Testament books, or whether because its defences were 
' too strong to invite assault, it would be hard to say. At last, how- 
ever, the critical cyclone has seen fit to blow its way; and Dr. D. V6l- 
ter (1882),* standing amid the ruins and taking thus an inside view, 
invites us to come with our baskets to gather up thefragments. We 
cannot be surprised that the day and the man have at length come; 
the wonder is that no CEdipus before this has seen in the Apocalypse 
a riddle preserved by a kind Providence just for his skill. 

Dr. Vélter’s brochure is a phenomenon well worth our attention. 
Were it only on the score of its novelty, it might fairly ask an hour’s 
consideration from us. The seriousness of the issues involved con- 
stitutes, however, a far better reason why we should in gravity rather 
than curiosity turn our thoughts for a brief space to its examination. 
The purpose of the present paper is to subject Dr. V6lter’s argu- 
ments against the unity of the Apocalypse to as thorough a sifting as 
the space at our disposal will allow,—with the end in view of discov- 
ering whether in the one prophetic book of the New Testament we 
have a trustworthy relic of the apostolic age, or only, as he 
would have us believe, the dregs of a century of controversy. In 
order at once to acquire a fit starting-point for our inquiry, and to 
secure greater completeness for our subject, and a higher surety for 
our results, we shall prefix a 


HISTORY OF OPINION AS TO THE UNITY OF THE APOCALYPSE.t+ 


The ancient church appears to have never raised the question of 
the origin, unity, and completeness of the Apocalypse, but to have 
been content to receive it as it came to them, in its apparent entirety. 
No doubt applications were often made of isolated passages of it 
which would logically lead to the denial of the closely-knit and con- 
tinuous sequence of its thought; but this was the result of license in 
exposition rather than in criticism. Even the divergent traditions of 
the date and place of composition of the book rest on a settled con- 
viction of its unity, and oppose rather than supplement one another. © 


* ‘Die Entstehung der Apocalypse ; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums,” von Dr. 
phil. Daniel Vélter, Repetent am Evangelisch-Theologischen Seminar in Tibingen. Freiburg i. 
B. und Tubingen, 1882. 


+ It, of course, goes without saying that this section is greatly indebted to Liicke’s sections on the 
same subject. See his ‘* Einleitung,” vol. ii., p. 864 sg. 
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GROTIUS (1583—1645) seems to have been the first to call this set- 
tled conviction in question. He has nowhere left a clear or full ex- 
position of his hypothesis, which, moreover, appears to have been 
never thoroughly worked out or subjected to any sharp testing. As 
gathered from chance hints in his Commentary,* its main outlines 
are as follows: He held that the Apostle John was the seer of the 
visions, the writer of the parts, and the redactor of the book as a 
whole, but that the completed book was left in the custody of the 
-Presbyter John, a disciple of the Apostle, whence arose the error of 
some that it was his work. At xv. 1 the book falls into two parts; 
the pars priora having been written at Patmos in accordance with the 
tradition preserved by Dorotheus of Tyre,t and the pars posteriora 
at Ephesus, as Eusebius asserts. This division has nothing to do 
with the subjects treated or the progress of the thought.{ And only 
in the broadest sense does the whole of each part belong to one time. 
Each, rather, consists of several distinct visions seen at different 
times, and afterward redacted together. All the visions of the przora 
pars belong, however, to the times of Claudius, in accordance with 
the tradition preserved by Epiphanius, and their own implication 
that Jerusalem was not yet destroyed when they were written. And 
all the visions of the fosteriora pars belong to the times of Vespasian, 
in accordance with their declaration at xvii. 10. Ten separate visions 
in all may be counted, beginning at i. 9; iv. 1; xi. 19; xiii. 1; xiv. 1; 
XV. 1; Xvii. 1; xix. 1; xx. 1; and xxi. 1. It is not asserted that they 
are marked by John as belonging to different times; but only that 
they are exegetically separable as different visions which the apostle 
saw at diverse times, and which he afterward collected into one vol- 
ume,—a phenomenon common enough among the Old Testament 
prophets, the difference in the time of whose visions is frequently not 
stated, but “is intended to be understood from what is found in each 
place.” According to Grotius, therefore, the Apocalypse consists of 
some ten visions, separately seen, which fall into two groups seen at 
the same place and at about the same time, and which were after- 
ward redacted into one whole by the prophet himself. 

In justifying his hypothesis Grotius makes use of the diversity of the 


* We have used it as printed in ‘‘Criticorum Sacrorum, Tomus VII”; Londini (Flecher), 
MDCLX. Cf. especially the notes ad cnztium, at iv. 1, at i. 9, at xv. 1, at xi. 19, and at the begin- 
ning of the various visions. 


+ That is, of course, the Pseudo-Dorotheus, 


¢ From this point of view Grotius divided the book into four parts: (1), The visions containing 
salutary monitions for the seven bishops and churches, and through them for all bishops and 
churches (i. g-iii. 22). (2), Those that pertain to the affairs of the Jews (iv. 1-xi. 19@). (3), Those 
which pertain to the affairs of the Romans (xi. 194-xx. 15). (4), Those which pertain to the final 
glory of the Church (xxi, 1-xxii, 21), See at iv. 1; xi. 19; xix. 11; xx. 1; and xxi. 1. 
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traditions concerning the place and date of the origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, but this was certainly not the basis of his theory. It could 
not escape him that each of these traditions contemplates the whole, 
not a part, of the book; nor that the tradition of its Domitianic ori- 
gin, which he rejects altogether, comes to us with unspeakably more 
force of evidence than that which assigns it to Claudius, which he 
accepts, while no tradition places any part of it under Vespasian. It 
was hardly worth his while to appeal to tradition even as a support to 
his hypothesis ; for truly primitive tradition exhibits no diversity, and 
for three centuries the Church knew nothing of any other opinion than 
that the whole Apocalypse was seen and written during the closing 
decade of the first century. The real basis of his hypothesis was his 
persuasion that chapters iv.—xi. presuppose Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple as still standing, and xvii. 10 refers to Vespasian. To these was 
added the analogy of the older Prophets. The analogy is not, how- 
ever, just ; the Apocalypse differs in nothing from the Old Testamer.t 
Prophets more markedly than just in not indicating the beginning 
and ending of separate visions. Nor can any other than the most 
precarious exegesis torture the xi. and xvii. chapters into chronolog- 
ical hints ; while the applying of those hints, if real, to the determi- 
nation of the time when the visions were written, proceeds in utter 
forgetfulness of the nature of the book, which unrolls before the eyes 
of the reader a panoramic display of the future, present (i. 19), yea, 
and even past (xii.; vi. I, 2), each scene being in turn pictured as 
present. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Grotius’ theory met with small 
acceptance, or even that no one thought it worth while to seriously 
refute it. LAKEMAKER and HAMMOND* (1653) alone, appear to 
have adopted it ; and it soon passed into complete oblivion. 


* See ‘4 Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New Testament,” etc. Sec- 
ond edition. London, 1659. ‘John did first (in the time of C/audtus) receive some Visions con- 
cerning this destruction of the ¥ewes, and the other attendants of it, and afterwards in Vespasian’s 
time, while he was in ¥ud@a, and Domitian reigned at Rome” [thus Hammond improves on Gro- 
tius, who held that the tradition of the Domitianic origin of the Apocalypse was a simple error], 
‘*receive more visions, that particularly of the zumder of the beast. For I suppose the several visions 
of this book were (as those of /saah c. i. 1; Yeremiah i. 2,3; Hoseai.1; Amosi.1; Micahi.1; 
in the reigns of several kings) received at several times, not all at once, or in one day. And accord- 
ingly there is no difficulty to conceive that Yokn, having just received the vision of the seven 
churches, and according to direction, c. i. 11, speedily sent it to them, did a/ter that (as peta 
Taira, C. iv. 1, literally imports) receive more visions, at several times, and after all, put them 
together into a book or volume, and dedicate them anew to the seven churches, c. i. 3, and this - 
about the forementioned end of Domitian’s reigning in his father’s stead, that is, in Vespastan’s 
time, when he was returning from Judza to resume his power again,” p. 858. ‘* At what distance 
or space from one another, or in what order distinctly they were received, it is uncertain, save only 
that they were not before C/audius, nor after Domitian. But for the completion, there is no 
necessity that that should begin at the end of the completion of the former (as it might be conceived 
to doe if the whole book were but one continued Vision), it being very possible that that which 
should first come to passe, might by God be chosen to be matter of a second Vision, nay, that the 
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It was thus reserved to our own century and to VOGEL* to make 
the first serious attack on the original unity of the book (1811— 1816), 
Like Grotius, he appeals to the diversity of tradition only as a support 
for an hypothesis already framed; and he is thus able to reject the 
strong testimony that the Apocalypse was written in the time of 
Domitian, in favor of the late Patristic guess that it was written in 
the time of Nero.t Like Grotius, too, Vogel appeals very strongly 
to the diversity of chronological indications found in the book itself. 
He thinks that the sections xii.-xxii. belong certainly to the times 
of Galba, because of xvii. 10; that i. 9-iii. 22 must belong later than 
A.D. 68, because Laodicea was destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 60, 
and time must be allowed for its rebuilding, and recovery of influ- 
ence; and that iv.-xi. must have been written before the Neronian 
persecution, since although the subject of the relations of the Church 
to the heathen is here freely mentioned (ix. 20; x. 11}; xi. 18), yet ab- 
solutely no even veiled hint is dropped to imply that there had been 
a persecution from the heathen. It is from these considerations, ap- 
parently, that Vogel’s hypothesis took shape. Its chief justification 
was sought, however, from the exegetical side—in an attempt to 
point out literary differences between the several parts of such charac- 
ter as would posit not only fragmentary origin, but plural authorship. 
Here a distinctly new step is taken, and the way is opened for a final 
discussion of the real problem. As the result of his labors, he asserted 
that the Apocalypse consisted of four parts. (1) The Apostle John 
wrote iv.—xi. Iga concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, about A.D. 
64; (2) The Presbyter John wrote xii-xxii. 20 concerning the Gen- 
tiles, under Galba, A.D. 68; (3) The Apostle wrote i. 9-iii. 21 after 
A.D. 68; and (4) The Presbyter wrote the rest, including i. 1-8 ; xxii. 
21; xi. 190, after A.D. 68, and compacted the whole into one book, 
doubtless with the knowledge and approval of the Apostle. 

It is scarcely worth while to point out the fallacies and weaknesses 
in the general grounds of this theory. The failure of direct mention 
of heathen persecution in iv.—xi. will not appear strange to the care- 


same thing might be severally represented by God, and so made the matter of several Visions,” 
p. 883. For the time of the final redaction of the Visions—‘ those daies of Vespasian, wherein (as 
farre as concerned the Emperors Edicts), the Church received this great tranquillity, but that not 
perfected to them till the Jewes were destroyed,” see p. 867 on Rev. i. 6. According to its sense, 
Hammond divides the Apocalypse into a Prologue, i. 1-10; the Visions ‘‘ about the seven churches 
of Asia,” ii. and iii. ; other three sections, (1) ‘‘ The proceedings of God with the Jewes,” i.-xii. ; 
(2) ** The infancy and growth of the Church of Christ,” ‘till it came through great oppositions to 
get possession of the Roman Empire,” xii.-xix. ; and (3) ‘‘ The peaceable, flourishing state of the 
Church for a thousand years,” xx.-xxii. 5. ‘‘And from thence to the end of the book, a formal 
conclusion of the whole matter,” p. 860, 


* Commentt. VII. de Afoc. Foann, Erlangen, 1811-1816, [Four Programmes. ] 
+ First found in the Syriac Apocalypse (of the sixth century.) 
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ful expositor, while the very generality of the language used is far 
from excluding it. If Tacitus (Ann. 14, 27) tells of the destruction of 
Laodicea, he also tells of its rapid rebuilding—and all such notices, 
even were they valid, would only serve to set a terminus a quo for 
the book at large, not to introduce schism into it. The finding of 
Galba in xvii. 10 labors under great exegetical difficulties, and could 
not be pressed to determine the exact actual date of the book as dis- 
tinguished from the ideal date of the vision. The exegetical argu- 
ments are at once the most strenuously pressed, and the most worth 
discussion. 

Vogel admits that the language and style are essentially the same 
throughout the book; that there is no essential difference between 
the parts in the use of the Old Testament; that the same great pur- 
pose is traceable in both the main portions ; that both have essentially 
the same contents; that chapters ii. and iii. contain many passages* 
which refer to, and are explained in, xii.—xxii., and, on the other hand, 
xii._xxii. contain many references to iv.-xi.t But he contends: (1), 
That a slight difference can be traced, in the ease with which the 
Greek is handled, between i. 9-iii. 22, on one side, and i. I-8 and iv.—xi., 
on the other, such as will suggest that the former passage was written 
by the same author at a later time; (2), that the influence of the LXX 
can be faintly though surely traced in xii.—xxii., but not in iv.—xi.; 
(3), that the very parallelism between iv.—xi. and xii.—xxii. forbids us 
to assign them to the same hand, since one writer would scarcely put 
together two series of visions of exactly the same contents; (4), that 
the references in ii. and iii. to later portions of the book can be ac- 
counted for as interpolations by the last redactor, and those of xii. 
xxii. to iv.—xi. as intentional imitations; and, (5), above all, that there 
can be traced between the two main sections perceptible differ- 
ences in conception, force, and rhetorical character, such as the 
absence of all expectation of an earthly kingdom of Christ, in i. 9-xi., 
while it is the ruling idea in xii.—xxii.—the lofty and true poetic 
spirit which animates the one in contrast with the jejune style and 
poverty of thought of the other,—the well-ordered, progressive, and 
skilful plan of the one in contrast with the superfluity and useless 
repetition of the other. 

The insufficiency of these considerations in the measure in which 
they could be justified, for the hypothesis founded on them, lay on the | 
face of things. Vogel’s admission after a rather thorough examina- 


* e.g. ii. 7 (cf. xxii. 2, 14, 19); ii. 12 (cf. xx. 6, 14, and xxi. 18) ; ii. 17 (cf. xiv. 1, and xix. 12), 


te. g., xiv. 1 (v. 6); xiv. 3, xv. 7 (iv. 6,4); xv. 2 (iv. 6); xvi. 17 (iv. 2); xvi. 3, 4,8 (viii. 1, 5g.) 3, 
xiv, 6, sg. (x. 1, Sg.). 
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tion, of the essential unity of the language, style, purpose, and con- 
tents of the book, was fatal to his theory. Nor were men slow in dis- 
covering that the measure of divergence he asserted to exist was not 
traceable apart from the warping influence of the theory. The Greek 
of one portion was made out to be better than that of another only 
by explaining away all anomalies in the one portion, and refusing the’ 
benefit of that process to the other. The influence of the LXX can, 
in fact, be about equally traced in both sections. However possible 
it might be to account for the inter-references between the various 
portions of the book as interpolations or imitations, every one of them 
stands as a distinct objection to the theory, which has to be explained 
away. While it is indubitably true that the prophecy returns upon 
itself at xii. 1, and begins a new series of development, so far from 
this being strange, or a mark of a different hand, it is in perfect ac- 
cord with the general plan of the book, which develops itself through 
parallel and synchronous, though climactic, series of visions. Finally, 
the differences in conception and rhetorical taste between the two 
main sections of the book are purely imaginary. It is, no doubt, true 
that a progress can be traced in the representations of the future, in 
the passage from one section to the other, so that much more of the 
future is revealed in the latter than in the former portion of the book; 
but this is in accordance with the plan, and was to be expected. The 
rhetorical character of the writing remains, on the other hand, essen- 
tially the same, with only the differences that flow from the climactic 
progress of thought. Instead of becoming poorer as the work ad- 
vances, the imagery grows unmistakably richer and grander, and it is 
remarkable that even the exigencies of a theory could blind so acute 
a mind as Vogel's to the affluence and beauty of the latter portion 
of the book. Nor are these images dissimilar from those of the for- 
mer half: they bear the same grand and unearthly, but clear and at- 
tractive, character, and unite with them in placing the volume, as a 
whole, and in all its parts, at the head of all Apocalyptic composi- 
tions, as their glory and crown. 

Nevertheless, Vogel’s publications did not fail of an immediate and 
deep influence. BERTHOLDT* was inclined to accept it in a modified 
form; and the thinking of BLEEK appears to have been profoundly 
moved by it. The latter writer reviewed Vogel very thoroughly in | 
the Berlin Theological Magazine for 1822,+ with the result of utterly 


* Einleitung. Bd. IV., pp. 1901I—1907 (1812—18109). 


+ Beitrag zur Kritik und Deutung der Offenbarung Fohan. besonders mit Riicksicht auf 
Heinrich's Commentar und Vogel's Programme iiber dieselbe, Printed in the Berlin ‘* Theolog. 
Zeitschrift.” Bd, II., s. 240, sg. (1822). 
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overthrowing, indeed, both the theory which he had put forth and 
the arguments with which he had supported it; but therewith the 
birth of a new hypothesis which, if more plausible just because 
grounded on an exegetical fact, was not a whit more really defensible 
than the one it supplanted. Bleek made an advance especially in 
two particulars. Hitherto the authorship or at least the authorization 
of the Apocalypse by the Apostle John had been assumed; Bleek as- 
signs the whole to the Presbyter,—but thereby vindicates the unity 
of authorship which Vogel had denied. Hitherto growth by simple 
accretion had been assumed; Bleek assumed error and correction. 
The ground of his theory is found solely in the visible lack of im- 
mediate connection between chapter xi. and chapter xii., supported 
by the chronological hints in xi. and xvii. 10. The inevitable recog- 
nition of the impossibility of accounting for the references to xii.—xxii. 
in ii. and iii., as interpolations forced him next to presume that these 
two chapters were written after xii.—xxii., and inserted at this point 
on the completion of the book. His argument for his theory runs 
somewhat as follows: Chapter xi. 19 evidently marks a point at which 
the flow of thought is suddenly and violently broken off. All things 
hitherto had been working toward the climax of the destruction of 
Jerusalem; according to viii. 13, the last three trumpets were to 
bring in three woes—the first is past at ix. 12, the second at xi. 14, 
and the third is to come quickly. At xi. 15 the seventh angel sounds, 
and, instead of the third woe, we read only of a thanksgiving in 
heaven! Chapter xii. begins a new and parallel series of visions, 
breaking the connection completely. It not only does not carry on 
the train of thought, but begins at an earlier point than the Apocalypse 
had yet touched—for the exalted Christ meets us at chapter iv., but 
here he is not yet even born. We look in vain for the third woe 
which was certainly to be the destruction of Jerusalem, and read 
hereafter only of Rome, as if there were no Jerusalem. Take this in 
connection now with the chronological hints that proclaim to us that 
xi. was written while Jerusalem was still standing, and xvii. 10 when 
Vespasian was on the throne. Clearly i.—xi. (except ii. and iii.) were 
written before xii—xxii., and had an appropriate ending, now no 
longer extant, but the place of which xii—xxii. has taken. Bleek, 
therefore, supposes that the Presbyter John, sharing the expectation 
of the age that Christ was immediately to come, wrote in the times - 
of Nero a book embodying his anticipations; finding what he had 
written falsified by events, he destroyed the latter portion and added 
a new section to fit it to the new condition of things in the time cf 
Vespasian. . 
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If the chronological notices which Bleek, in common with most 
critical commentators, assumed in xi. and xvii. Io, were correctly 
read by him, and it be further assumed that neither of them can be 
prophetic, and neither can be retrospective, then, no doubt, chapter 
xi, and xvii. 10 cannot have been written at the same time; and no 
place for the division can be found more likely than at the end of the 
eleventh chapter. But this is all assumption, and assumption the 
precariousness of which we have already had occasion to indicate. 
Wholly apart from exegetical arguments as to the impossibility of 
the theory in itself, then, it is clear that Bleek’s hypothesis rests on 
no securer basis than did Grotius’ or Vogel’s before him. This is the 
more apparent when we remember that the break in sense and prog- 
ress at xi. Ig is by no means strange or even very noteworthy in this 
book, but is in accordance with its manner and plan. It is paral- 
leled, for example, exactly at viii. 1, and more or less accurately at the 
beginning of each new parallel series of visions. 

All this lay far too much on the surface not to be immediately 
noted ; and the effect of Bleek’s criticism of Vogel and erection of a 
new hypothesis of equal unsteadiness on his ruins, was by no means 
favorable to the theory of the gradual composition of the Apocalypse. 
Dr WETTE* was caught for a moment in the toils, but the end was 
already come. EWALD¢ published his commentary in 1828, and was 
found to have devoted a section of the Introduction to the discussion 
of this burning question, in which strong and solid ground was taken 
both negatively against both Vogel and Bleek and positively in favor 
of the unity and completeness of the Apocalypse. He declared that 
the repeated writing and editing of the book were sufficiently im- 
probable fer se, and were supported by no sound arguments. On the 
contrary, no ancient book exhibited itself more clearly as one which 
might have well sprung from a single author at a single time; and 
there was no reason apparent for disturbing the beautiful order and 
admirable connection of its visions. He asserted against Vogel that 
the diversity of language and imagery which he assumed was purely 
imaginary, and there existed rather a wonderful community of all 
parts in such matters;{ and that the former part of the book (iv.—xi.) 
could not have been written separately from the latter part, in as 
much as it was clearly only a preparation for greater things to follow, 
and no reader would fail to look forward for them,—nor, on the other 


* Einleitungind. N. T. Ed. 1., § 188, p. 351. Berlin, 1826, 

+ Commentarius in Apoc. Foan. pp. 32, sg., and 52, sg. 1828. Cf. Studien und Kritiken, 
1829. Pp. 309, 5g. 

¢ Cf. ii. 3 (Aéyer TO wvebma) with xiv. 13; iii. 9 (7Sover Kai Tpooxviqoorory) with xv. 4; iii. 18 
with xvi, 15; vi. 14 with xvi, 20; v. 14 with xii. 16 and xix, 4. 
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hand, could iv. 1 be understood without a previous i. I-20, or xi. 7 
be either understood or, indeed, written except xiii.-xix. were in imme- 
diate prospect. Equally strongly he urged against Bleek the manifold 
allusions of ii. and iii. to xx.—xxii. ;* the relation of xi. 7, an insepa- 
rable part of iv.—xi. to xiii.—xix.; the connection of vii. 1-4 with xiv. 
1-5 and the whole last section; the whole disposition, progress, order, 
and development of the book; and the insecurity of the chronologi- 
cal data derived from xi. and xvii. Io. 

The effect of this new turn in the posture of affairs was almost 
magical,—as, indeed, it ought to have been. De Wette immediately 
changed front.t Bleek, in his next publication on the subject, can- 
didly retracted his theory.{ The frank recognition of the original 
unity and completeness of the Apocalypse became at once universal. 
Only SCHLEIERMACHER, on the publication of his literary remains, 
was found to have remained unconvinced ;§ and he, led by exegetical 
difficulties in tracing the progress of thought in a book wholly alien 
to his type of genius, returned essentially to the stand-point of Grotius 
and held that the book probably consisted of a series of separate 
visions which belonged to different times and were called forth by 
different occasions, though undoubtedly seen, collected and ordered 
by one hand. He thus casts aside the hypothesis of plural author- 
ship as wholly arbitrary, but eases his exegetical difficulties by cutting 
every knot that faces him. Schleiermacher did not so much, how- 
ever, as cause an eddy in the current which now flowed straight from 
Ewald, and carried with it all critics of all schools. From 1828 to 
1882 the agreement is unbroken, and Dr. Vélter correctly remarks 
when he opens the discussion anew that the assumption of the unity 
of the Apocalypse forms the uniform basis of all work upon it. The 
recent Commentaries and Introductions either pass by the subject or 
treat it in a purely antiquarian interest and with half-apologies. | 


DR. VOLTER’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


In such a state of affairs it required some boldness merely to re- 
open the question. Dr. Vélter, however, exhibits no sign of hesita- 


*e. g. (from De Wette), ii. 11 (xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8), iii, 12 (xxi. 2, 10), ii. 7 (xxii, 2. 14, 19), iii. 5 
(XX. 12, 15). 

+ Einleitung, etc. Ed. 2, and subsequent edd.; ¢. g., ed. 4 (1842), p. 349: ‘* Nevertheless, since 
the reference of xvii. 10 to Galba’s reign is not impossible, and chap. xii, can be placed in a right 
relation to the foregoing, the unity of the book is not to be doubted.” ? 

¢ Bettrage zur Evangelienkritik (1846), p. 81 ; Studien und Kritiken, 1855, p. 220f; Vorlesun- 
gen, etc, (1862), 

§ Vorlesungen iiber die Einleitung in d. N. T. in Liter. Nachlass, Bd. 3 (Sammlich. Werke, 
Bd. p. 8), p. 4627. 

e.g. Liicke: Versuch einer vollstindigen Einleitung in d. Off. d. Fohannes. 2d ed., 1852, 
p. 864-887; Diisterdiek: Comm. (in Meyer). 3d ed., 1877, p. 25-26; Davidson: /ntroduction, ed. 
I (1851), vol. iii., p. 615 (but not in ed. 2 of ed. 2 [sic.], 1882). 
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tion in reversing the universal judgment of a not uncritical half 
century, in a pamphlet of seventy-two pages, which he himself de- 
scribes as a mere sketch, and the result of a single winter's study. 
The same apparent contempt for contemporary and past opinion, 
which is suggested by this hasty action, seems also to show itself in 
the details of his theory. His predecessors in doubt had felt diffi- 
culty in assigning the book to more than one writer; only Vogel 
could assume two, and he posited an authorization of the whole by 
the original writer. They had found difficulty in assigning its parts 
to widely-separated times—from Nero to Vespasian is the widest 
period assumed by the rashest of them. V6lter is embarrassed in 
neither case. According to him the Apocalypse is the drift that has 
accumulated through a period of more than a century; five separate 
strata are plainly observable in it, the work of: at least four very dif- 
ferent hands. Grotius could find differences only in chronological 
hints; Bleek’s keen eyes could detect only one break in connection; 
Vogel could only, with much reasoning, persuade himself that lit- 
erary differences existed between broad sections. All alike were 
constrained to see that in language, theological conception, man- 
ner of representation, and poetical style, the whole book was essen- 
tially of a piece, and, sooner or later, all since Grotius and Ham- 
mond-—with the exception of Schleiermacher—have been compell- 
ed to admit the development of the book to be unbroken from 
beginning to end, and its parts welded together by undetachable 
bands. V6lter, on the other hand, sees broken connection and lack 
of coherence every few verses,—finds a strange affluence of incon- 
sistent chronological hints,—and remarks, with perfect sang-froid, 
that the dogmatic, and especially the christological, conceptions are 
so varied that no single type can be obtained from them, but “they 
represent, rather, numerous stages of development.” It is thus quite 
in character that he has the hardihood to declare,—in the face of the 
confessedly unanimous judgment of recent times that the book is a 
unit,—that any exact examination of it will raise doubts as to its 
unity which justify themselves as well founded. 

The patent phenomena which call forth these doubts, he tells us, 
are of four kinds. There is a clear lack of connection and continuity 
between the separate parts. There are manifold needless repetitions 
which cannot be explained out of the progress of the thought. There 
are plain references to historical situations and persons which will re- 
move sections to a date far later than A.D. 68-70—which is the time 
set in x., xi., xvii. There are patent and inexplicable divergences— 
implying numerous stages of development—in the dogmatic, and 
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especially the christological, representations. On a careful study. of 
the book with attention to these phenomena, it is found to demand 
separation into five portions,—portions which have not been laid me- 
chanically alongside of one another, but which interlace and dovetail 
the one into the other in a way to point to repeated intelligent re- 
working of the book. These sections, when shaken loose from one 
another, are as follows: 


(1). The original Apocalypse, written by the Presbyter John in A.D. 65 or 66, and 
consisting of: i. 4-6, 9; iv. I-v. Io (except the words in v. 6, éywv képata. . . el¢ mdoav 
tiv yiv); vi. 1-17 (except the words in verse 16, kal ad T, dpy. T. dpviov); vii. I-8 ; viii., 
ix., xi. 14-19 (except the words in verse 15, kai tT, x. avtov, and in verse 18, TOV vexp, 
kpwt, Kai); xiv. I-3 (except the words in verse 1, Td dvoua airot Kai); xiv. 6, 7; xviii. I- 
20; xix. I-4; xiv. 14-20; xix. 5-Io (except the words 7 ydp paprt. "I. cor. tT. mveup, T. 
mpoon7eiac), : 

(2). A prophecy by the same author, written in A.p. 68, and consisting of: x., xi. I- 
13 ; XVii., XViii. 21-24 ; in which instead of the opening words of xvii. 1, xa /AVev. , . grddac 
xai, the following are to be read: kai 6 dyye2oc. To the interpolator who inserted these 
sections into the book, xiv. 8 also is to be assigned. 

(3). A large interpolation, composed in the reign of Antoninus Pius, between A.D. 
140 and 150, and consisting of: the words in xi. 15 and 18 excepted from (1) above ; 
xii., Xiii., xiv. 9Q-I2; Xv., xvi. (except v. 15); the words of xvii. 1 excepted from (2) 
above; xix. II-xxi. 8. 


(4). A smaller interpolation, also composed under Antoninus Pius about A.D. 150, and 
consisting of: i. 7, 8; v. 11-14, the words excepted from vi..16 above under (1); vii. 
9-17, the words excepted from xiv. 1 excepted from (1) above; xiv. 4,5 ; xxi. g=xxii. § ; 
xxii. 6, 8-11, 14, 15. 

(5). The last interpolation, made under Marcus Aurelius about A.D. 170, and con- 
sisting of : i. 1-3; i. 10-iii. 22, the words excepted from v. 6 above under (1), xiv. 13, 
xvi. 15, xix. 10 end, xxii. 7, 12, 13, 16-21. 

It will be observed that even the original Apocalypse, although as- 
signed to A.D. 65 or 66, is denied to the Apostle John. The reasons 
assigned are four: the author never calls himself Apostle; the ex- 
ternal evidence is not decisive, and apparently never was, since Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria and Eusebius both allow internal considera- 
tions to sway them; it is doubtful whether the Apostle ever was in 
Asia Minor; and there are grave doubts whether the “authorship of 
a book, composed in Greek, planned with great art, and full of marks 
of theological training,” can be allowed to the unlearned fisherman 
of Galilee. Surely to read these reasons is to refute them. The 
reader is no doubt, however, eager to see how Dr. Vdlter pictures 
before himself the origin of the book in its five stages. The first and 
original composition, he thinks, was addressed to the churches of 
Asia (i. 4), with the design of showing that the judgment on Rome,. 
and the world in general, was immediately imminent, and of point- 
ing out how it would be consummated. It does not go beyond the 
Old Testament representations in its theology; even as regards the 
person of Christ, its conception is a purely human historical one. Its 
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date is set by its presupposition of the burning of Rome and the 
Neronian persecution,—perhaps also of the pest of the autumn of 65 
A.D. ;—all of which are fresh in the mind of the writer, who predicts 
the judgment against Rome just in order to avenge God’s persecuted 
people. The events that followed hard upon the publication of this 
Apocalypse only strengthened the author in his belief that the end 
was near, and supplied more exact outlines to the picture he had 
drawn of the final catastrophe. Nero’s suicide, which occurred in 
June, A.D. 68, seemed to threaten more danger to his prophecy; but 
with the news of it came also the report that he was not dead, but 
had fled to the Parthians and would return, and this report came to 
his aid. Seizing upon it, he framed it into harmony with his escha- 
tological ideas by transforming Nero’s flight into retirement into the 
pit, whence he should in due time emerge. Nor was it difficult to 
calculate the time of his return. Galba succeeded Nero, and no one 
could foresee the long usurpation that was to follow him. Only one 
more emperor was needed to complete the mystic number seven,—- 
a number all the more appropriate here on account of the seven 
Roman kings, and the seven hills of the city. This seventh could 
have only the briefest rule (the seer thought of no particular person), 
for the end was near when Nero, the Antichrist, should return and 
the fate of the world be fulfilled. The terrible condition of things in 
Judea also wrought on the mind of the seer,—the raging war, the im- 
minent siege of Jerusalem. In such state of affairs, he was brought 
toward the end of 68 A.D. to write a new prophecy—at first as an 
independent piece, but which was soon incorporated into the original 
book at what seemed the natural places. Even with this addition 
and correction, however, the prophecy was soon outrun and falsified 
by the events, and naturally therefore fell out of use and gradually 
out of memory. The outbreak of the new Jewish war under Hadrian, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the building of a heathen city on 
the sacred site; the rise of the false prophet, Alexander of Abono- 
teichos, and the increasing persecution of Christians ; worked together 
to raise anew among the Christians the expectation of the end. Now 
the old and forgotten Apocalypse was germane to the feelings of the 
times again; was sought out; and fitted to the new age by an earnest 
hand, working in the decade 140-150. These additions never had 
an independent form, but from the beginning constituted only a care- 
fully framed addition to the original document (as xiv. 9-14 show; cf. 
also xv. 7). Nor is there any trace of a correction of the old at this 
time; it was only bodily applied by additions to the new times. The 
interpolator began immediately after chapter xi. because he deemed 
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that the prophecies of x. and xi. were already fulfilled, and he inserts, 
therefore, at that point what he means to refer to his own age. Thus, 
however, the seven trumpets were separated from the last judgment, 
and the interpolator found himself compelled to treat them as intro- 
ducing only a preliminary stage of the development, and to invent 
seven other angels (the bowls) to introduce the end. He did his 
work with skill; but could not prevent his own dogmatic conceptions 
contrasting sharply with those of the earlier book, and especially his 
christology, which viewed Christ as a dedrepos Seds, and exalted him 
to the side of, though not to an equality with, God. The date of his 
labors is set, on the one side, by the use which the Montanists made 
from their very first origin of the conception of the New Jerusalem 
(xxi. 2), and, on the other, by the description (xiii.) of the false 
prophet, which is clearly meant for Alexander of Abonoteichos, to 
whom is ascribed an already attained wide influence. Probably the 
years 145-150 mark the time accurately. The hint of the New Jeru- 
salem, thus thrown out in xxi. 2, fired the imagination of a monarchi- 
anistic writer who interpolated the book anew about A.D. 150—a date 
fixed by external evidence, as these sections were known already to 
Justin. The object is to describe the glories of the New Jerusalem ; 
but the new dogmatic conception of the author which identified 
Christ with God, unconsciously shows itself and becomes character- 
istic of this section. Finally a writer, about A.D. 170, an opponent 
of Montanism, is led by the pressing needs and dangers of his time— 
the growth of Montanism and Nicolaitan Gnosticism in Asia Minor, 
the increasing enmity of the Jews since the last war, and the growing 
pressure from the side of the heathen—to address to the churches of 
Asia letters of warning and reminder of the near return of Christ. 
He interpolates these letters into the Apocalypse,—and further fits 
the book for his purposes by slight additions here and there—in order 
to give his words, not apostolic alone, but divine authority, for, ac- 
cording to his peculiar view of prophecy and the Spirit’s mode of 
work, the words of the prophet are the words of God. In addition 
to this peculiar pneumatology, the christology of these sections—the 
highest of all, no less than the fully developed Logos-doctrine,— 
characterizes them. Their author was very familiar with the condition 
of affairs in Asia Minor, the state of the churches in which section, as 
depicted by him, sets the date of his labors. That they are quoted © 
by Irenzeus, but not by the churches of Lyons and Vienne, assigns 
them to A.D. 170—and several internal hints support this ascription. 
“Thus” (Dr. Vélter himself sums up his conclusions), so far from 


being able to find the Apocalypse a consistent and closely concate- 
16 
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nated composition of a single hand, “a whole series of grounds, partly 
direct and partly indirect, witness against the unity of the book and 
for its gradual origin. Not to one and the same pen, not to one and 
the same time, does it owe its origin, but four, or, if any one wishes 
it, five hands have worked on it, and a full century separates the first 
author from the last reworker.” 

‘In this way Dr. Vélter advertises to us that he has no wish to con- 
ceal the extreme radicalness of his theory. It may seem to some—it 
has seemed to some—that this intensely radical position is its own ref- 
utation; and doubtless this is true. Vogel, Bleek, De Wette, Ewald, 
Liicke, and their host of followers, were much too keen-eyed and 
worked much too carefully over this field not to leave it in the high- 
est degree improbable that it is seamed and cracked by so many and 
such terrible crevasses as Vélter finds to cross it in every direction, 
and yet that they should remain in ignorance of it. However improb- 
able the new theory may be, nevertheless, it is our duty to subject it to 
independent and careful testing. To the best of our knowledge it 
has not been heretofore adequately examined in detail, and although 
the reviewers* seem, one and all, to accord with the general results 
which we reach, it does not seem supererogatory to follow, for once, 
the argumentation on which Dr. Vélter rests his theory into as much 
detail as our space will allow, before we advance the more general con- 
siderations which appear to us to render the theory itself impossible, 
and to vindicate the unity of the Apocalypse against all theories that 
assume its gradual origin. Thus, at least, can we make it evident 
that we rest on a very broad basis of fact when we decline to be per- 
suaded by Dr. Vélter, and assert the integrity of the book. We need 
pause before taking up this task only to say that as yet Dr. V6lter ap- 
pears to have made,.no converts, although Dr. A. D. LOMAN has 
reached an apparently similar conclusion to his.t| Small comfort can 
be taken by him, however, in this fact ; since under the sharp scourge 
of Dr. Scholtent Loman has felt constrained to publish a retraction.§ 
We dare not hope that Dr. Vélter will follow this good example ; 
but we dare hope that our readers will think he ought to. 


* We have noted the following reviews and notices of Dr. Vélter’s book : Harnack in Theolog. 
Literaturzeitung, 1882, 24,561 ; Ho/tzmann in Pinjer’s Jahresbericht for 1882, 1883, s. 90; a sharp 
but just anonymous review in the Mew York Independent for 1882; Schaff in Hist. of the Chris- 
tian Church (1882), i. 411; Scholten in ‘‘ Historisch-critische bijdragen naar aanleiding van de 
nieweste hypothese aangaande Jezus en den Paulus der vier hoofbrieven,” Leiden, 1882 (3d sec- 
tion); Zéck/er in the ‘‘ Zeitschrift fir Kirchl. Wissensch, und K. Leben,” 1882, ii. and iii., s. 65; 
Rovers in Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1882. 617, sg. ; Seffert in Herzog and Plitt, 2d ed., art. Nicolaitans 
(cf. also Schaff-Herzog sub voc.) ; etc. 


t ** Quaestiones Paulinae,” in Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, p. 470, sg. 
. } As above cited. § Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1883, p. 56. 
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DR. VOLTER’S GROUNDS OF DOUBT. 


It will be remembered that Dr. Vélter points to four classes of 
phenomena which suggest valid doubts to an exact student of the 
Apocalypse as to the unity of the book. It will be our task to ex- 
amine at least characteristic specimens of each of these. First among 
them stands the asserted lack of connection, consistency, or coherence 
between various portions of the book,—so broad a statement that we 
are forced to subdivide it, lest we flounder in a slough of details. 
We note, then, that Dr. Vélter finds that: (1) Some interpretations 
are pointed out by the break in the structure of the sentence which 
their presence induces; (2) Others by their inconsistency with state- 
ments made elsewhere in the book; (3) Others by their purely iso- 
lated and disconnected position in the midst of the book, or their 
superfluousness for the development of the subject; and (4) Still 
others by the break which their presence makes in the connection 
and progress of thought, whether in a narrow context, in which case 
they interrupt only the local connection, or in the whole book, in 
which case they interrupt the development of the subject, and are 
inconsistent with the plan of the work. Let us rapidly run our 
eye over a few of the most striking examples under each of these 
classes. 


(1). To the first we assign the'interpolation that is assumed in vi. 16 of the words, 
‘And from the wrath of the Lamb,” on the ground that by their omission *‘ not only 
is the disturbing repetition of 7c o/)7j¢ in verses 16 and 17 avoided, but also the 
plainly older reading avrot instead of aitav in verse 17 appears justified”; as well as 
that which is assumed in xi. 15 of the words, ‘‘and of his Christ,” because the follow- 
ing verb juciAeice: is in the singular. The actual phenomena, however, in neither of 
these cases awaken the slightest doubt as to the originality of the words. There is in 
neither even an exegetical difficulty of any gravity, or any appearance of strangeness, 
in a book which can give us the singular ‘‘ body” in such a passage as xi. 8. Were av7ov 
really the older reading—which it certainly is not—the two passages would be strictly 
parallel and equally easily explicable.* As it is, we are reduced to supposing that the 
“‘ disturbing ” repetition of t7¢ opy7¢ alone suggest doubt, and will lead us to reject much 
more than will void the repetition! The elements of the case are only understood, 
when we observe that the real cxavdaiov of these passages in their high Christology 
which must be gotten rid of in this portion of the book ; and on account of which other 
grounds of objection are found—or made. An attempt is indeed made to show that 
vi. 16 is inconsistent with xiv. I-3, 14-20, inasmuch as these passages do not associate 
the Lamb with the Father in the last judgment, while this does,—as if the failure to 
mention the Lamb’s part in the last judgment where that judgment is not the main 
subject could be a proof that it cannot have been mentioned where it is. Moreover, it - 
is observable that the Lamb 7s associated with the Father in xiv. 1-3; and Dr. Vélter 
has first to cast him out thence before he can plead even this argument! We register, 


* The same phenomena of a composite subject—God and Christ—followed by a singular predi- 
cation occur in 1 Thess. iii. 11, and 2 Thess. ii. 16,17. The dogmatic consequence is well ex- 
pressed by Liinemann and Alford 2% /océs. It cannot be held to be more strange in the Apocalypse 
than in these Epistles ; and both linguistically and dogmatically the cases are exactly parallel. 
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therefore, in passing, the presence in the sections assigned to the original Apocalypse 
of at least two (or three) Christological passages of advanced type for whose rejection 
no reason can be given except that their presence spoils Dr. Vélter’s theory. 

(2). Inconsistency of statement. The words in v. 6 which ascribe to the Lamb “seven 
horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth,” 
are thought inconsistent with i. 4 and iv. 5, because in these passages the seven spirits 
are found in the form of seven lamps before God’s throne, and stand in no closer rela- 
tion to the Lamb,—as if the seer must tell everything he knows about each object he 
mentions, every time he mentions it, for fear of seeming inconsistent. In exactly like 
manner the description of himself by the angel as a fellow-servant of the prophets at 
xix. 10 is said to be inconsistent with his statement that he is fellow-servant not only 
of prophets but also of believers in xxii. 9. Precisely on the ground of that very con- 
junction of the Father and the Lamb in xiv. 1-3 of which we have already spoken, that 
passage is declared to be inconsistent with vii. 2, sg., because ‘‘it is the seal of the liv- 
ing God” that the angel there bears, and therefore it was with his name only that their 
fureheads were sealed ; hence ‘‘ the monarchianistic expression ” avrov Kai TO dvoua here 
is to be stricken out. One can readily see why Dr. Vélter would like this to be done; 
but suppose we rather argue thus: ‘vii. 2 is inconsistent with both xiv. 10 and vi. 16, 
and therefore a clause glorifying Christ must have fallen out of it and ought to be re- 
stored,’—would the procedure be less justified? Another inconsistency is found in 
xvii. 16-18 as compared with xviii. in as much as the former passage represents the 
‘destruction of Rome’ to have been brought about by God indeed (v. 17), but through 
the instrumentality of the ten kings (v. 12); whereas the latter represents it as a direct 
act of God’s own whereat these very kings sorrow greatly (v. 9). Dr. Vélter appears, 
however, to have overlooked the fact that if xviii. g is inconsistent with xvii. 16-18, so 
is xvii. 2no less. Why he should identify ‘‘ the kings of the earth who committed for- 
nication and lived wantonly” with ‘ Babylon” of xviii. g with the ‘ten kings” *‘ that 
shall hate the harlot and make her desolate and naked” of xvii. 16 rather than with the 
‘* kings of the earth” that ‘‘committed fornication ” with her of xvii. 2, perhaps only he 
can fully explain. But certainly with xvii. 2 staring us in the face we cannot see that 
it is ‘‘beyond doubt” that the two chapters cannot come from the same hand. Finally, 
that there lies an exegetical problem in the interchange of the speaker from the seer or 
the angel to Christ himself in xxii. 6-21 is not to be denied ; but this is hardly a justi- 
fication for calling in the theory of an interpolator. The whole epilogue, which begins 
at verse 6, appears to be spoken, like the whole prologue, in the person of the seer. 
The angel is, however, specifically quoted ‘in verses 6-7 and 9, 10, sg. (probably I0- 
16), and twice (v. 7 and v. 12) the angel's words pass into direct words of Christ, either 
because the one sent is identified with the sender or because the messenger here de- 
livers the message in its exact words. The phenomenon occurs, of course, elsewhere 
in the book, e. g. in the prologue i. 8 and in xi. 3, xvi. 15; wherever it occurs (except 
xi. 3, which is apparently overlooked), Dr. Vélter esteems it an interpolation. It is 
enough to say here that there is no proof that these passages are interpolated, and that 
the phenomenon is common to all portions of the book and is hence another mark of 
unity of authorship. 

(3). The words tov vekpov kpedijvac xai in xi. 18 are strangely declared superfluous ‘in 
as much as the further statement contains the whole conception which the original 
Apocalypse had of the last judgment’:—a criticism which is plainly a vesz/t¢ of the theory 
and which cannot, therefore, be adduced as a reason for it. The two verses, i. 7-8, are 
also declared superfluous; they occupy a wholly isolated position ; the introduction 
has already ended with i, 4-6, and now we expect the beginning of the Revelation itself; 
instead of which we have an entirely unnecessary second introduction. All of which 
is true enough, in a sense ;—in the same sense in which all ascriptions of praise are 
superfluous to the flow of thought—in which Paul’s habit of turning aside to praise the 
Lord whenever he mentions his name, leads him into many superfluities,—in which all 
doxologies break the progress of the subject. No doubt were it exscinded, the reader 
would not detect a ‘‘fault.” But all this vaises no doubt against the verses; only if 
they were proved doubtful on other grounds, would these considerations fail to raise 
an argument for their retention. The real objection to them is their advanced Chris- 
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tology,—but as we have seen that this is certainly found in the original Apocalypse, 
tis also fails to throw doubt on them, We register, then, another case of its appear- 
ance. After the song to God in iv. 11, and the song to the Lamb in v. 9-10, it is said 
to be surprisingly superfluous to give another song to the Lamb in v. 11, sg.—and a 
song introduced without motive, and presenting points of needless difference from the 
preceding song, in as much as it contains no trace of the reception of the book out of 
the hand of God (v. 7, sg.), or of the opening of the seals (vi.), and ascribes a praise to 
the Lamb almost more elevated than that given God himself (iv. 11). Why, however, 
the chorus of verses 12 and 13 is any more surprising or superfluous than the song of 
the elders and living creatures in 9-10, it requires a special critical insight to see ; and 
why the preliminary statements in verse 8 and the subsequent ones in vi. 1 need be 
repeated before and after each song, or why both should be identically alike, it is equally 
difficult for ordinary mortals to divine. Dr. Volter preserves his consistency by im- 
mediately adding, as another surprising circumstance, that verse 14 does repeat part of 
verse 8! The trouble again is, that these verses contain ‘Monarchianism’; and we 
thus register another case of its occurrence in the original Apocalypse. The conclu- 
sion of the book is found at xix. 5-10, on grounds which grow out of, rather than sup- 
port the theory ; whence it easily follows that all subsequent to this point is plainly su- 
perfluous. And by quite as easy a method i. 1-3 is disposed of: such a beginning 
before i. 4 is surprising in and of itself, and it is written with an objectivity wholly 
strange to the rest of the book, and betrays a later writer wishing to commend this im- 
portant book as of divine origin. We willingly acknowledge a certain truth in this,— 
just as the address on the envelope of a modern letter is written with more formality 
and objectivity than the familiar contents within. It is also in a certain sense by a later 
hand than the rest of the book ; it bears every mark of being written in full knowledge 
of the contents of the book, and therefore after the Revelation was seen. Is it very un- 
critical to assume that a seer would not compose such a book piecemeal, but, before 
writing, would know what he was going to write, or even that he wrote the formal in- 
troduction last? By as much as this objectivity and knowledge of what comes only later 
in the book was atura/ in a formal preface, and by as much as the book sustains the 
character of a diyine revelation here attributed to it; by so much can these peculiarities 
be not urged in proof of the interpolation of this section. By as much as it constitutes 
a most appropriate opening for the book, and is bound to it by interlaced allusions,— 
even with its very ending (cf. v. 3 with xxii. 18, 19); by so much is it proven to be an 
integral and inseparable portion of the work. : 
(4). A very favorable example of what Dr. Vélter means when he charges a passage 
with inconsistency with the plan of the book is presented by his strictures on the Epis- 
tles to the seven churches i. 10-iii. 22. These he finds to be: (a) Inconsistent in their 
contents with the declarations in i. 1, iv. I, xxii. 6, in as much as these passages agree in 
asserting that the book was to contain 4 dei yevéodac tv raéyet or a dei yevéoSat weta travra, 
while this section does mot deal with the future, but with the present, to justify which 
a eit kai have been inserted in i. 10. (4) Inconsistent in tone with the rest of the book, 
since they are composed in familiar Epistolary style in sharp contrast to the prophecy 
that follows. (c) Inconsistent with the machinery of the book, in as much as from iv. 
1, where the heavens open,—which is the prerequisite of even the hearing of the voice, 
—the seer is continually in the spirit, whereas, here (i. 10) the voice is heard before 
the heavens open and the seer is already in the spirit,—after which iv. 1, 2 is certainly 
surprising. (¢) Inconsistent in knowledge with their position in the book, since iii. 12 
presupposes xxi. 2 as already written, for, of course, the New Jerusalem could not be 
spoken of before xxi. 2, where the conception is first put forward. There is something 
so convincing in a good sound assertion, that this argument actually appears at first 
sight somewhat plausible, It is, nevertheless, clearly specious. For: (a) It is beyond 
all controversy that in its present shape, the book as a book, is a body of prophecies, 
and this justifies the announcements in i. 1, iv. I, xxii. 6, and is not inconsistent with 
its inclusion of a relatively short historical opening section, especially when that sec- 
tion consists of an account of the call of the prophet, and a practical application of the 
materials of the following visions to present needs. (6) Once given the propriety and 
desirability of such an introduction, and it is immediately natural and even inevitable 
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that its tone should correspond with its contents and purpose, and hence be specifically 
dstinct from the lofty, poetical portions of the book ; and that this divergence in the 
present case does not overstep this inevitable limit is vouched for by the confessed 
fact that the linguistic style of the whole book is of a piece. (c) So far from i. 10 ren- 
dering iv. I, 2 superfluous, it prepares the way for it and is most plainly presupposed 
by it. This is apparent in the ‘‘after these things,”—the manifest repetition of the 
words —and éspecially in the description, 7 gw) 4 xpoTn Hv jKovoa WE oa2ztyyoo Aahovone 
per’ éuov, than which probably no clearer back-reference could be devised. Instead of 
assuming, therefore, with Vélter that i. 10 borrowed words from iv. I, 2, ‘‘ but with 
illogical omissions,” would it not be less illogical in us to assume that iv. 1 had logi- 
cally borrowed from i. 10? So far, again, is the position of the section i. 10-iii, 22 
from interfering with the machinery of the book, that it carefully observes it ; just be- 
cause the whole vision is seen through the open door into heaven, is all that is not part 
of that vision proper placed before iv. 1, 2. What would have been strange would be 
the placing this section @fter that point. (d@) Only a curiously mechanical view of com- 
position, finally (does Dr. Vélter so compose ?) can plead such foretastes of what was 
coming as iii. 12 as proof that this section was written after xxi. 2. Did John not 
know from the beginning what he intended to record? And did he not expect his 
readers to possess and read it as a single piece? Such references as this, in this por- 
tion of the work, wherein the visions are utilized for present warning and comfort, not 
only are not inconsistent with the unity of the book, but were to be expected and con- 
stitute so many firm bands binding its parts indissolubly together. 

There is much less even apparent force in the arraignment of several passages for 
breaking the flow of thought in narrower contexts. For example, the adjunction to 
the account of the great consummation ending with xxi. 8, of the more detailed descrip- 
tion of the glory of the New Jerusalem in xxi. 9-xxii. 5, will seem to most readers not 
only psychologically inevitable, but even formally necessary to the purpose of the 
book and the most fitting possible conclusion to its comforting visions. Dr. Vélter 
finds it, however, wholly unnecessary and disturbing. For (he argues) xxi. 5-8 deserts 
the notion of the New Jerusalem and introduces the conclusion, while xxi. 9 goes back 
to the hint of v. 2 and develops it at length, thus necessitating a new conclusion. That 
it can appear strange to a critic (and especially a critic so jealous of the ‘train of 
thought’), however, either on the one hand that the writer avoided breaking into the 
rapid flow of the narrative at xxi. 2 to insert this description, or, on the other, that he 
paused at xxi. 8 to adjoin it, raises the suspicion that he has not yet grasped either 
the purpose or the manner or the general structure of the book. This suspicion is not 
allayed by the arbitrary dictum that xviii. 21-24 have no right meaning in their present 
position; and is raised beyond suspicion to certainty by the dealing accorded to 
other passages. For example, we are told that vii. 9-17 disturbs the flow of thought, 
because it represents a stage evidently not chronologically one with that of vi. 9 sg. 
or even vii. 3 sg. on the one side, and just as evidently far in the future to even xiv. 
6, 7 on the other; and (following Bleek) that at xii. 1, the progress of the temporal 
development suddenly breaks off and an unmistakable step is taken backwards—even 
to the birth of Christ; and, again, that xv. and xvi. have no meaning after viii.-xi. 
and xiv. 14-20, since the one of these passages presents us with the progressive 
stages of the last great WAivc, and the other with the description of the last general 
judgment, so that ‘ here is one and the same process of development described doubly— 
a proof that the two could not have stood originally side by side.’ All of which means 
only that the critic has swallowed up the exegete. The phenomena—real enough and 
undeniable,—which indicate to us the plan of the author and demonstrate exegetically 
both the artistic intricacy of that plan and the unity of the book as a symmetrical devel- 
opment of so intricate a scheme; are actually made to do duty as proofs of confusion 
and division. No doubt, no scheme of interpretation which looks upon the book as a 
continuous prophecy ordered in one line of development is exegetically tenable; and the 
attempt to interpret it as such a continuously progressive prophecy can result only in 
hopeless confusion. The confusion lies, however, in the interpreter, not the book. And 
we regret to say that Dr. Vélter does not make his strictures in ignorance of the very 
simple key which unlocks his puzzles. He even attempts to throw contempt on that 
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key in the remarkable words printed in a foot-note near the beginning of his brochure : 
‘ Weiss attempts to escape the difficulties of the assumption of the unity of the Apoca- 
lypse by denying it to be one progressive vision and separating it into seven successive 
visions, each reaching to the end and developing it step-like with ever-increasing plain- 
ness.’ ‘‘ Weiss” indeed! Does Dr. V6lter not know that this ‘theory of Weiss’ is as 
old as Augustin and the common property of exegesis,—down to the latest expositor, 
Dr. Milligan? Had he not been blinded by his critical purpose he would have seen 
that Weiss not only was stating a common theory, but also obvious truth, apart from the 
recognition of which the Apocalypse cannot be interpreted, and by the recognition of 
which a whole class of his objections to its unity is at once voided. What, meanwhile, 
are we to think of a piece of higher criticism which erects the necessary results of the 
actual scheme of composition of a book into marks of reworking and interpolation ? 

But Dr. Vélter’s inattention to the actual plan and method of the book’does not stop 
even here. This method involved occasional interscenes,—a good example of which 
may be found in chapter vii., by which the solemnity of the coming seventh seal is 
intensified, and the mind put on a tension of expectation for it. The first eight verses 
of chapter vii.—quite enough to establish the method of interscenes,—Dr. Vélter freely 
admits to be part of the oldest and original Apocalypse. The section x. 1-xi. 13 is 
obviously, formally speaking, the exact analogue to chapter vii. Yet Dr. Vélter de- 
clares that it breaks the connection, and that, because the angels from the first to the 
sixth had followed each other uninterruptedly,—the sixth had fully finished his work 
at ix. 21,—and now we expect the seventh, instead of whom this interrupting vision is 
inserted! He does, indeed, adduce an additional proof (it surely was needed) that the 
section is a later interpolation, viz.: that in x. 11 we read: ‘Thou must prophesy 
again,’ which remark, we are told, has no meaning in the midst of a connected and 
single prophecy, but clearly presupposes an older prophecy by the same seer, and 
indeed one which constituted a complete whole of which the new is independent. The 
reply is obvious and twofold: to cast out a chapter and a half to get rid of two words 
is something like cutting off a dog’s tail behind his ears; and Dr. Vélter has neglected 
to notice the obvious reference of v. 11 to the command in v. 4 to seal up the prophecies 
given immediately before,—a reference which when once noted reduces his criticism 
perillously close to the ridiculous. 


We feel confident that the reader who has paid us the compliment 
of reading what we have thrown into small type above—as if to in- 
vite him to skip it—will justify us in asserting that Dr. Vélter has 
not made good his assumption of interpolations and reworking of 
the Apocalypse on any of these four grounds—which have been so 
framed as to include also the .“ manifold repetitions” which he as- 
serts to exist and throw doubt on the unity of the book. So far 
from it, an examination of his method in these cases raises the doubt 
whether his acuteness has not been permitted by him to run entirely 
away with his judgment. He apparently does not stop to ask 
whether an apparent inconsistency which suggests itself to the mind 
of a rapid reader looking for such phenomena is due to inherent con- 
fusion in the book or careless confusion in the reader. We begin to. 
fear that he has set himself to see whether he cannot find indications 
of lack of unity in the book, and, casting his eye rapidly over its 
pages, has raked together a series of “ examples,” without that deep, 
preliminary exegetical study of the work which could alone enable 
him to estimate the value of his collectanea. Nor will this fear be 
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allayed by an examination of the inconsistent chronological hints 
which he finds so thickly strewn over the pages of the Apocalypse. 


THE ALLEGED INCONSISTENT CHRONOLOGICAL HINTS. 


It will not be necessary to delay to discuss the correctness of the 
interpretations which find an undestroyed Jerusalem in chapter xi. 
and Galba in xvii. 1o—the discussions of which are already legion. 
We may in passing, however, remark, that even granting these in- 
terpretations to be correct (which, in our opinion, neither of them is), 
it is altogether illicit reasoning to date the time of writing the book 
or any part of it by these dates, rather than by the ideal time of any 
other of the visions. By exactly parallel reasoning xii. 1-6 was 
written immediately after the birth of Christ, or at least his ascen- 
sion, and each section at a different time, even to the end of the 
world. Ina word, our author is proceeding here again—in however 
good or great a company—in forgetfulness of the nature and pro- 
fessed manner of the panorama-like book he is criticising. 

The same flaw exists in and vitiates the reasoning which dates 
chapter xviii. immediately after the burning of Rome, or vi. 9-11 
soon after the Neronian persecution, or vi. 7, 8 after the pest of A.D. 
65, even were we to admit a reference to these events in these pas- 
sages. If it were asserted only that the manner of description im- 
plied an acquaintance with or involved reminiscences of these scenes, 
the argument would be worth our consideration as proof that the 
writer wrote some time after them, or even perhaps had witnessed 
them and been deeply affected by them; but anything beyond this 
is plainly out of the question. If indeed it were true that the de- 
scriptions were clear and detailed up to this point, and then sud- 
denly became vague and indefinite (as the author asserts), this phe- 
nomenon would be significant, and might lead to a determination of 
the date of the book or section. But this is plainly not the fact. 
Dr. Vélter finds equally clear traces of knowledge of Galba’s reign, 
for instance (xvii.), or even that of Antoninus Pius (xiii.). Only if on 
other grounds the book were already separated into sections of differ- 
ing ages is there, thus, meaning in his assertion. But this is just the 
fatal fact which sweeps his whole criticism out of existence ; we can say 
at each step only, ‘ Very good ; provided you have the real proof else- 
where.’ Meanwhile, until that real proof is adduced, it is very cer- 
tain that a reference to the burning of Rome in xvii. (if it be there), 
or to Nero’s persecution in vi. 6--11, will not determine the date of 
the book for us; even on an entirely rationalistic hypothesis they 
would only assign the book as a whole to a date subsequent to 65 
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A.D., and would fail utterly to suggest any separation of the section 
containing them from any other portions written presumably after 
that date. 

The very rich fruitage borne by Dr. Vélter’s historical studies cannot 
be appreciated until we study the thirteenth chapter under his guid- 
ance. It might be sufficient here, too, to remark that he has taken the 
ideal date of the vision (granting that he has interpreted it aright) 
for the date of its composition, and so close at once the discussion. 
But it will be too instructive to follow the details of his interpreta- 
tion itself for us to content ourselves with that answer. We return, 
however, to small type. 


We shall not stop, indeed, to wrangle over the interpretations which find a reference 
to the wars of Hadrian in xii. 13-17, and a governmental pefsecution, such as never 
existed before Trajan, in xiii. 7, sg.; but when we hear that Antoninus Pius is found 
probably, and Alexander of Abonoteichos certainly in this chapter, we feel a certain 
awe creeping over us, and wonder how it can be said that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Here, at least, we must, if only in sheer curiosity, follow the interpretation 
itself. Although probably not without reference to Daniel (we are told), the statement 
that the first beast (xiii. 1) came from the sea is yet probably significant. The Sibyllines 
(viii. 52) speak of Hadrian as the one ‘‘ who bears the name of the nearer sea,” whence 
the readers were to guess ‘ Hadria.’ Perhaps here, too, there is a like reference to 
Hadrian, or, better, to his adopted son and successor, Antoninus Pius, whose imperial 
name was Titus lius Hadrianus Antoninus! From which we may at least infer that 
one of Dr, Vélter’s qualifications for engaging in the higher criticism is that (such is 
his sharpsightedness) he can guess ‘ Hadria’ from an Oriental’s use of the simple word 
‘sea’ (here evidently equivalent to ‘water’ in opposition to ‘land’) where ordinary 
mortals would understand the eastern shores of the Mediterranean,—equally easily as 
from the careful and even anxious description of the Sibyllines. We shall not express 
surprise that he modestly thinks this identification needs some “‘surer support”; but 
we need not withhold it when we become aware that he finds this in a very clear de- 
scription, under the name of the second beast, of the charlatan Alexander of Abono- 
teichos. Let us tollow the exposition by which this identification is justified. (1) Both 
the second Beast in the Apocalypse (xvi. £4, xix. 20, xx. g) and Alexander in Lucian 
(ed. Lehmann, v. 60, sg.), are called the ‘‘ False Prophet,” and this is the more signifi- 
cant because Lucian names the Christians among those who, although of little wit, saw 
through Alexander, and against whom, therefore, he cherished a great hatred. (2) 
The Beast came from the inland, and Alexander came from across country on the 
shores of the Black Sea. (3) The Beast spoke like a dragon, and Alexander’s manu- 
factured god was a serpent to which he had fitted a dragon’s head. (4) In the Apoca- 
lypse power is said to be given to give life to the Beast, so that it should speak (xiii. 
15), and Alexander’s serpent was not only actually alive, but, by a cunning contrivance, 
its dragon’s head was made to open and close its mouth, dart out its tongue, and even, 
with the aid of a tube and assistant, to speak, and thus give autophonic oracles, to the 
surprise of the people and profit of the swindler. (5) Opposition to the Beast was 
dangerous (xiii. 15), and Lucian gives us to understand how dangerous it was to oppose 
Alexander. 

Surely Dr. Vélter belongs to the literal-interpretation school of prophetic students. 
The words of the seer are, at any rate, but a nose of wax in the hands of this exegesis. 
The beast came out of the earth, Alexander from the seashore ; the beast spake fike a 
dragon, but was like to something that had two horns like a lamb; Alexander was like 
nothing but a man, though he made a dragon’s head for his serpent which spake, not 
like a dragon, but like a man; the beast did not make an image at all, but only gave 
real life and speech to the image of the first beast (believed by Dr. Vélter to be the image 
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of the Emperor) which the people made (xiii. 14, 15); Alexander had nothing to do 
with the Emperor-cult, but made only a poor contrivance of a dragon’s head. By such 
resemblances as these, anything is like anything. Yet such resemblances are not half 
the matter ; a large list of dissimilarities of so pronounced a type that even Dr. Vélter 
recognizes them and tries to explain them away, is in reserve. Thus(1), The Beast has 
all the authority and power of the first beast (the Emperor), xiii. 12, 15, 16, 17 ;—which 
was certainly not true of Alexander. (2) He institutes a general and stringent perse- 
cution, xiii. 16 sg. ;—which Alexander did not. (3) The Beast stamps men with his 
‘mark’ (xiii. 17), which, although perhaps figurative, has nothing to correspond with 
it in the history of Alexander. Vélter remarks that ‘ perhaps the people did stamp 
themselves with images of the dragon-god as a magic charm.’ But, then, Jerhafs they 
did not. (4) The Beast called down fire from Heaven (perhaps, again figuratively),— 
not so, Alexander. (5) ‘The dragon-cult of Alexander stood in no close relation to 
the Emperor-cult,’ Vélter admits ; yet there is no dragon-cult at all in the Apocalypse, 
but only ‘the Emperor-cult.’ (6) There was no general coercion to worship Alexan- 
der’s dragon. And soon. It is competent, indeed, for Dr. Vélter to say that all these 
differences are due to a mjsunderstanding on the part of the seer as to the nature of the 
movement which Alexander inaugurated. But this is only-a confession that the descrip- 
tion in the Apocalypse does not describe Alexander, and hence that no proof can be 
drawn from it that this portion of that book was not written until after Alexander had 


lived and lied. 

We confess to a hearty shame over the easy victory which we have 
won over this man of straw which Dr. Vélter has dressed up and 
stcod in our path; it had been more dignified to smile and pass on. 
It is perhaps, however, worth the loss of dignity to give our readers 
the chance of observing in detail one specimen of the facts which are 
to force the dismemberment of the Apocalypse. 

After such a specimen, proclaimed as “certain,” we are at least 
prepared for what lies still before us. The seer predicts a persecu- 
tion to the church of Smyrna, carefully explaining that it had not 
yet come; therefore, says Dr. Vélter, he is writing after it had come. 
Such a martyrdom as that of Antipas, which is admitted to have been 
committed by the mob, it is asserted could not have occurred before 
Nerva and Domitian,—a statement which would by no means embar- 
rass us who firmly believe that the Apocalypse in none of its parts 
was written before that date, but which nevertheless cannot be true’ 
if any part of the New Testament, which is full of like instances, is 
credible. Bishops (z. ¢., Congregational or Pastoral Bishops), we are 
told, d> not come before us until the middle of the second century, 
and hence the epistles to the seven churches were not written till 
then,—and yet Ignatius and Polycarp, writing in the earliest years 
of that century, speak of them as a well-settled office in these very 
churches to which the seer is writing, and at least one case of such a 
bishop appears in the New Testament as early as 58 A.D., or even 40 
A.D.* What remains is even more remarkable. In the light of the 


* James of Jerusalem: cf. Gal. i. 19; Acts ix. 26; xii. 17; xv. 6; Gal. ii. 11, 12; Acts xxi, 18. 
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New Testament, and especially of 1 Corinthians, that false prophets 
should have shown themselves at Ephesus (Rev. ii. 2),—that at Per- 
gamum there should have been those who defiled themselves with 
idol sacrifices and an impure life (ii. 14),--that a professed prophetess 
should have taught such practices at Thyatira (ii. 20), are all in the 
highest degree natural at any time after, say, A.D. 60. These notices 
are, nevertheless, declared to be a clear description of the Montanists! 
If a dull reader objects that the Balaamites and followers of Jezebel 
are described as the exact antipodes of the ascetic Montanists, he will 
quickly learn that Dr. Vélter does not allow a little thing like that to 
interfere with his identifications. This description, we are gravely 
told, was “taken from Balaam [Qy.: at ii. 20, too?], the type of 
all false prophecy, and applied from this type to-the Montanists, al- 
though not exactly [szc /] fitting them. What is meant, is—and this 
the very names Balaam and Jezebel show—to point out the unchris- 
tian essence of this prophecy, which directly involved a‘falling away 
from Christianity to heathendom,—a heathendom whose characteris- 
tic was lewdness and idolatry.” Very well indeed ; but how then was 
anybody to know that Montanism was meant? Perhaps Islam or 
Mormonism will serve better,—or, indeed, almost anything. Even 
the mention of the Nicolaitans is made a chronological note of a late 
date, on the ground that the Nicolaitans were a gnostic sect of the 
middle of the second century. We cannot pause to prove that this 
is directly in the face of all history regarding them, culminating in 
Irenaeus’ statement that they were mu/to prius than Cerinthus (Haer. 
III., ii. 1), who himself was John’s contemporary. This will go with- 
out saying, and we thus gain space for a fuller discussion of 


THE ASSERTED IRRECONCILABLE CHRISTOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS. 


. At the outset of any discussion of this subject, it must be borne in 
mind that there are two diverse questions here which are frequently 
confounded. To inquire whether there exist such divergent doc- 
trinal statements in a book as will force us or lead us to assume that 
it was written piecemeal and by diverse hands, is distinct from inquir- 
ing whether the book can be so dissected that each resulting section 
shall bear a special though perhaps slightly marked dogmatic char- 
acter. The latter may be done with any book that has been freely. 
written; it can be done successfully with Dr. Hodge’s Theology. 
Only the answering of the former in the affirmative will avail for 
Dr. Vélter’s purposes, while an affirmative answer to the latter would 
be of value only as corroborative evidence to justify a separation al- 
ready performed on other grounds. 
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Now, it is to be frankly admitted at once that there exists variety 
in the dogmatic statements of the Apocalypse. No set formula such 
as “ There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet ” meets 
us with wearying reiteration as. its one dogmatic conception. Christ 
is sometimes spoken of as a man and with terminology which will 
not necessitate our assuming more than this; sometimes, on the other 
hand, as God coequal with the Father; and often in nearly every 
manner intermediate between the two. It is true, as Dr. V6lter as- 
serts, that sometimes God sends the revealing angel (xix. 10a, xxi. 5 ; 
xxii. 6),—sometimes Christ sends him (i. 1-3; xxii. 16-21),—while 
sometimes Christ speaks directly to the seer without the intervention 
of an angel (xvi. 15; xxii. 7, 12, 13, etc.). It is true that the seven 
spirits are before God’s throne (i. 4; iv. 5), and belong to Christ (v. 6) ; 
that God is usually spoken of as the last Judge, but at vi. 16 Christ is 
associated with him; that the name of God only is mentioned at vii. 
2, but Christ’s is joined with his at xiv. 1. But it is also true that 
these phenomena present a knot for exegesis to u/oose, and it is not 
sound procedure to cu¢ the knot either with Baur by asserting that 
Divine predicates are assigned to Christ as “ names borne outwardly 
by him and not associated with his person in any unity of nature,”— 
in other words, that they mean nothing; or with Hoekstra, by say- 
ing that in a symbolical book trying to picture the resurrected and 
exalted Christ, some difference had to be made between the state he 
had thereby attained and that which men in this life could reach to; 
or with Hilgenfeld, by practically striking an average between the 
low and high predicates and so finding an Arian christology ; or with 
Vilter, by distributing the various statements among several writers, 
—first classifying them, in a word, and then assuming a writer for 
each class. These expedients mark the desperation, not so much of 
the task as of the critics. The problem is simply to find a conception 
of the person of Christ which will naturally harmonize the various 
statements; and only on proof of the total impossibility of finding 
such a conception are other methods to be sought. That such a 
conception lies ready at hand in the orthodox doctrine of the person 
of Christ, or—if we prefer the phraseology—in the Logos doctrine 
of the Fourth Gospel, is too obvious for argument; and it is the less 
excusable to go beyond that in seeking an account of the phenomenon 
before us, that it lies openly in the New Testament, and that ina 
book professing the same author as the Apocalypse, and is indeed 
taught confessedly in the Apocalypse itself. ‘‘ Whether according 
to the categories of the new theology and philosophy, upon whose 
Procrustean bed the self-styled historical criticism lays the New Tes- 
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tament writers, there is a discrepancy between the two sides of the 
Apocalyptic christology, does not trouble us”;* the key to the diffi- 
culty lies at the hand of all. 

It being thus out of the question to introduce schism into the 
Apocalypse on account of its varied christological statements, it is 
worth while next to inquire whether the matter of the book has been 
so distributed by Dr. Vélter as to assign a really special Christology to 
each section. Dr. Vélter does certainly draw out at length the char- 
acteristic Christology of ‘each hand’ and lay stress on it in support 
of his rearrangement of the matter. But whether such diversity is 
obtained as in any way to justify this procedure may be easily tested 
by simply observing ‘the characteristic christologies’ together. We 
are told, then, that the Christology of the first hand is based through- 
out on the Old Testament, and the conception of the person of Christ 
is throughout human and historical (menschlich-historische) ; Christ 
is called the Son of God, but not in a metaphysical, but only in an 
ethico-religious sense, in which the Sonship, involving the gift of di- 
vine might and glory, is conceived of as a reward given the Messiah 
for and after his work (i. 5, 6; v. 9, 10; xiv. 3). In the work of the 
second hand (third section), Christ appears as a devrepos Séos—at 
once alongside of and subordinate to God,—who was God from the 
foundation of the world (xiii. 8). The third hand (fourth section) 
presents a sharply-marked monarchianism,—‘‘ God and the Lamb no 
longer appear as distinguished personally or hypostatically, but only 
according to name or historically, and the two form essentially one 
person, one subject” (xxi. 22, 23; xxii. 1, 3,5). The fourth hand 
(fifth section) advances even on this, respresenting Christ as “ THE” 
Son of God (ii. 18) in the metaphysical sense, who shares the Father's 
throne (iii. 21) and his glory (xxii. 16; cf. ii. 28),—the ‘first and the 
last,—the A and 0,—the ‘beginning and end,—the mediator of 
the world-creation (iii. 14),—the WORD OF GOD (xix. 13). It is, how- 
ever, very plain indeed that here are no inconsistent representations, 
but only the different sides of one doctrine—the doctrine which has 
from the beginning until to-day been always held to be truth and 
scriptural. Any modern or any ancient Trinitarian could adopt every 
phrase as his own—does use every phrase as his own.t Thus, Dr. V6l- 
ter only succeeds as proving that the Apocalypse presents an ortho- 
dox Nicene Christology. The passages adduced to prove Monarch- 
ianism only prove the essential unity of Father and Son; those ad- 


* Gebhardt, Zhe Doctrine of the Apoc., Pp. 90. 
+ Harnack (Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1882) calls attention to the fact that the second ep. of 
Clement, ¢. g., presents like phenomena. So does nearly every orthodox writer. 
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duced to show that the original Apocalypse knew only of a divinity 
for Christ, received by him as a reward for his work, do not go nearly 
so far as Phil. ii. 8, sg., and no farther than representations found in 
the portion of the book assigned to the last hand (iii. 21; i. 18). So 
that it is pellucidly certain that we have to do here only with a sep- 
aration of the Apocalypse into sections, each embracing the passages 
which express one side of the one consistent doctrine of the universal 
Church ; and that the varyiag representations being thus thoroughly 
consistent, offer no support whatever to the tearing of the book 
asunder. 

It is even more worth our while, however, to notice that the Apoc- 
alypse is rather unexpectedly difficult to separate into even such sec- 
tions. In its pages the various sides of the Johannean Christology 
are so interwoven, that even so skilful a dissector as Dr. Vdélter 
finds supreme difficulty in running his scalpel between them. Thus, 

.for example, the highest conceptions pérsist in remaining imbedded 
in the oldest Apocalypse. Inv. 6the seven spirits of God, that is, 
the Spirit of God in his totality of Divine perfection, belong to the 
Lamb. In vi. 16 it isthe wrath of the Lamb, equally with that of 
God, that burns on the great day of wrath. In xi. 15 the kingdom 
of Christ is identified with that of God. Inxiv.1 the seal of the Liv- 
ing God (vii. 2) bears the name of the Lamb as well as that of the 
Father. In xiv. 14* the Redeemer is described as being not only 
as but /ike a man, which beyond question demands that he be rec- 
ognized as something much more than man.t Of course, our critic 
does not permit these statements to rest undisturbed in the bosom 
of this “ oldest Apocalypse,” but proclaims them all (except the last) 
interpolations of a deft word or two by later hands. Nevertheless, 
each interpolation so assumed is a living argument against his dis- 
section of the Apocalypse, and the need of assuming so many proves 
that so far from the nature and distribution of the christological 
representations lending support to his theory, they cannot be made 
consistent with it. When we find him forced further to assign xxii. 
6, 8-11 to one hand, and xxii. 7, 12, 13, 16-21 to another and inimi- 
cal one; and compelled to confess on the one side, that to obtain 
the characteristic christology of his last hand we must distinguish 
sharply within the bounds of that section, between what is original 
with this reworker, and what he adopted from his forerunners, and 
that even here (as well as in the first section) the conception of re- 


* Which Vélter in vain tries to ascribe to an angel; the ‘‘another angel” of v. 15, of course, 
ranges with verses 9, 8, 6, etc. 


+ Cf. Gebhardt, l. c., p. 78. 
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ward for work done is found (iii. 21, and i. 18), and there is a certain 
subordination to the Father (iii. 2, 12; ii. 27), and on the other side 
that some of the most striking elements of the fifth-hand conception 
are found only as interpolations into earlier portions (e. g. xix. 13) ;— 
the demonstration is complete, and the sober student is forced to 
see that the christological representations of the Apocalypse, so far 
from being so distributable as to justify Dr. Vdlter’s dissection of the 
book, actually prove its impossibility. 

To other dogmatic conceptions small appeal is made; except that 
the doctrine of the last reworker as to the Spirit is pronounced 
diverse, and even opposite to that of the rest of the book. We feel 
called upon to make only three remarks. The author apparently 
has fallen into a confusion with regard to what was new in Montan- 
istic Pneumatology: this was not the doctrine of inspiration which 
compared the prophet to a musical instrument played on by another 
hand, which was of very early currency, but the doctrine of ecstasy. 
The fact that the last portion of his Apocalypse consists of the un- 
apocalyptic portions of the book—the historical prologue and epi- 
logue,—which portions are specifically separated from the visions 
which the angel was sent to show,—at once explains all the real 
phenomena which Dr. VOlter erects into difficulties, and sweeps 
away his painfully erected fabric. And finally, this assertion also of di- 
vergence in doctrine between the parts of the Apocalypse can only be 
made good by arbitrary criticism ; the Spirit is elsewhere as well as 
here the underlying source of prophecy (iv. 2),—here, too, the angel 
is declared to be the medium through which Jesus sends the visions 
(i. 12; xxii. 16)*,—and finally his criticism cannot stand unless we 
consent to regard xix. 108 and v. 6 as interpolations into the original 
Apocalypse. 


GENERAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PARTITION OF THE APOCA- 
LYPSE. 


The examination of the details of Dr. VGélter’s attack on the unity 
of the Apocalypse suggests certain general arguments for it. For 
instance, it enables us to say with emphasis that there are no valid 
considerations as yet before the public against it. Further, in re- 
pelling the attack in detail we have reached completer conviction as 
to the literary consistency of the book, its freedom from inconsisten- 
cies in statement or temporal suggestion, its entire dogmatic unity. 
And each of these facts may be taken out of the category of charac- 





* Vilter says these are ‘‘ adoptions” out of preceding sections. 
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teristics of the book not disproved by Dr. Vélter, and made to carry 
the war into Africa by being put into the positive shape of valid and 
weighty arguments against all dissection of such a book. Leaving 
this task, however, to the reader, we wish to suggest here some other 
considerations of like character which will lead us independently to 
a like result, some drawn from the character of Dr. Vélter’s theory, 
others from the character of the Apocalypse. 

And first, it can scarcely escape any one that Dr. Vélter’s theory 
is a much too elaborate, artificial, radical hypothesis to be either 
natural or likely. It no doubt arranges matters thoroughly ; but 
it arranges them as the old theory of cycles and epicycles arranged 
matters in the solar system, with a complication and artificiality that 
are not found in things that grow, whether in the heavens or on 
earth. Dr. V6lter asks us to assume so much,—such constant re- 
working, addition, subtraction, alteration,—by so many hands, in so 
many interests, extending through so many years,—that even were 
we disposed toward some theory of gradual origin, we should weary 
of so complicated and long-drawn an hypothesis as this, and pro- 
nounce it @ priorz, if not impossible, yet certainly thoroughly improb- 
able. Ifthe process.which he assumes had been really gone through 
with, either the marks of it would be visible, and the last half century 
would have recognized it, or they would be too hidden to permit 
them now to be exhibited with a wave of the hand. Who can 
believe that so complicated a knot wound together, and compacted by 
five successive hands, and a century’s settling can be so gracefully 
unravelled? The art of a juggler is suspected, and the reader, in 
spite of good resolutions of seriousness, greets the operator with a 
smile, as a literary Heller, rather than with the serious gaze of 
conviction. And if the strands lie over one another in such obvious 
and loose folds as to need only the wave of the magic wand to bid 
them stand apart, what are we to think of the whole line of critics 
from Vogel and Bleek to our own day ? 

It may be asserted next, with equal confidence, that Dr. V6lter’s 
theory involves not only assumptions which are historically both 
unproven and exceedingly unlikely, but also assumptions which are 
historically incredible. It is certainly incredible that a succession of 
writers capable of sustaining the lofty poetical style, and the com- 
bined grandeur, artificiality, and simplicity of this book,—of working 
with such breadth and freedom within the limits of a plan apparently 
so artificial, so hedged in by arbitrary though symbolical limitations, 
—of striking with such apparent ease the highest notes that were 
ever attained in this special mode of composition,—should be found 
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among the nameless and unscrupulous heretics and forgers of the 
first and second centuries, and nowhere else either in that time or 
any time. The contrast between the Canonical Epistles and those 
of the successors of the Apostles, or even between the Canonical 
and Apocryphal Gospels, is no more marked than that between 
John’s Apocalypse, and all Apocryphal writings of the glass. Not 
only is it not approached by any in nobility of poetic imagery, 
consistency of symbolism, in sustained grandeur of style; but it 
alone of all the many Apocalypses of the time attains to clear defi- 
nition, and avoids the indefiniteness that comes from feeble grasp 
of the subject, or incomplete mastery of the form; it alone fits to 
each stage and each scene its appropriate symbolism ; it alone avoids 
the Rabbinical number-jugglery, and in the midst of the most 
abounding numerical symbolism knows how to be simple in spite of 
the artificiality of its vehicle; it alone has carried in its bosoma 
divine message of comfort to all afflicted and persecuted men. Liicke 
speaks over-soberly even when he says: “ There can be no doubt 
but that no other Apocalyptic production can be compared to John’s 
in richness, and even clearness of thought, or in beauty of form. In 
every particular, it is the noblest flower of Christian Apocalyptic lit- 
erature.” * Are we to believe that this book is simply the débris 
that gathered on the shore of a sea of depraved superstition, heart- 
less imposture, and dishonest forgery? Do men, indeed, gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? 

Not less incredible are the more impersonal requirements of such 
atheory. Dr. Vélter’s historical imagination is defective, or he could 
hardly draw so heavily on the credulity of his readers. So far are 
we from being able to accomplish the feats in supposition that he 
asks of us that our mental muscles ache at the thought of them. We 
feel as if we were children again, and some one of our companions 
were calling on us continually: ‘ Just let us suppose.’ Alas! but 
we are not children, and wishing-carpets, and Aladdin’s lamps, and 
kindly, flying griffins no longer appear possible to us. But what 
dream-like contradictions, and what impossible sequences Dr. Vélter 
calls on us to ‘just suppose.’ We are asked to believe that edition 
after edition of the Apocalypse was put before the church in quick 
succession,—no less than three between A.D. 145 and 170,—each dif- 
fering essentially from its predecessors, and that the docile people 
received each and all not only as genuine, and John’s own writing, 
but as divinely given for their guidance, and never asked one uncom- 


* lc, p. 416, 
17 
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fortabie question. The second century was, on this view of it, a very 
heaven for forgers,—if we may not even saya paradise of fools. The 
Apocalypse which Papias thought worthy of credit * was not the 
same that Justin declared inspired. The book that Irenzus knew, 
and loved, and quoted, when he penned the letter of the Gallican 
Churches + was an essentially different one, not only in size, contents, 
and form, but in doctrinal teaching from the one which the same 
Irenzus in his great work on Heresies tells us was written by John 
the disciple of the Lord, and—on the authority of those who had 
seen John,—was composed at the end of Domitian’s reign ;—but 
which Dr. Vélter tells us was written really by an unknown oppo- 
nent of Montanism (what one of its known opponents was capable of 
it?) about 170, when Irenzus was contemplating if he had not 
already commenced his great work. And Irenzus is but a type of all 
his contemporaries. Each and all revered in turn two or three totally 
diverse Apocalypses of John, and as if fairly drunk with Lethean 
water, preserved no memory of the immediate predecessors of each! 
No heresy-hunting in that age! Yet this was the age of the Mon- 
tanists and Gnostics,—of the arch heresy-hunter Irenzus himself. 
We protest that we have no longer the flexibility of imagination ‘to 
suppose.’ 

Even, however, apart from such broad considerations, what we are 
bidden to believe about the reworking of the book itself is per se suf- 
ficiently incredible. Let the reader turn back to the beginning of 
this discussion,{ and read Dr. VGlter’s story of its growth. Clearly, 
if the Apocalypse of A.D. 68 had not fallen wholly out of the memory 
of men, its entire recasting in 145-150 would have been impossible ; and 
so Dr. VGlter tells us calmly that the Apocalypse of 68, “not so much 
because it was unapostolic as rather because it’ was quickly falsified 
by the facts, had obtained neither a wide circulation nor great author- 
ity, and had soon fallen into oblivion.” The truth is simply§ that 
this supposition is necessary for the theory! But if it is improbable 
in and of itself, how much more so when we remember that there is 





* Dr. Vélter no doubt denies (p. 56) that Papias knew the Apocalypse, or if he knew it, yielded’ 
it credit, on the ground that if he had spoken of it, he must have spoken of its author too; but 
that he did not do this the silence of Eusebius sufficiently proves. There is force in this. But the 
statement of Andreas that Papias deemed the book @é7107T0v backed by his adduction of words 
from Papias’ explanation of Rev. xii. 7, fairly balances it, and cannot be set aside by our failure to 
find Papias’ comment apposite. Arethas quotes Andreas (Cf. Comm. in Apoc. ap. Cramer, Ca- 
tena, Oxon, 1840, p. 360), thus: rovTo kai taTépwv tapddoorc Kad Lariov dtadé you Tov evayyedoTou 
Iwavvov, ov Kai 1) TpoKermévn dwokdAduc, dtaBeBarde Tlariac bé kai én’ aitijg AéFewe odTwC dic 
mepi Tov mohéuov bre “ic obdév cuvéBy Tehevtjoa Thy Tag abtav oioved THY ToAEuLKiD 
éyxeipnow,.” éBAiSn yap 6 dpakur, 6 uéyac, 6 Syic, 6 Gpyaioc, K, T. A, 

+ Dr. Vdlter thinks that this letter was, perhaps, written by Irenzus. t See ante. 

§ What he has to urge against the knowledge of it by Papias, see ante. 
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as unbroken a line of quotations from the Apocalypse as the Christian 
remains of the time would lead us to expect, running through this 
period (culminating with Justin at the end of it, who mentions it by 
name and as inspired), which prove that it was anything but forgotten.* 
And this is not all: this process of forgetfulness, resurrection, and re- 
issue with improvements was repeated five years later, and again 
twenty years later still. Dr. Vélter does not attempt to explain how 
these two latest reworkings were ‘rendered possible’ (although his 
attempt to explain this for the first, betrayed his sense of the diffi- 
culty that meets him here); we admire his wisdom,—but not to ex- 
plain in such a case is to confess judgment. 

After such feats as these, it is scarcely worth while to point out 
that this new theory does violence to history in such minor matters 
as the assignment of other than the most probable dates to the origin 
of parties or to written documents. No doubt there is always some 
uncertainty in such matters; but it is no commendation to a theory 
that it is inconsistent with the best probabilities in dates that we can 
attain to. One instance only need be mentioned as a sample. If 
Dr. Hort’s assignmentt of the dates of Justin’s works and death 
which places the dialogue in 146 or 147 and the death in 148 be 
deemed probable,—then Dr. VGélter’s theory is thrown into confusion ; 
for it would push back the composition of his fourth section to 137, 
or earlier, and destroy at once all the elaborated arguments for the 
dates of both that and the preceding sections. To probable arguments 
of this kind the theory is open in several quarters. 

We prefer, however, to deal with what is more certain, and there- 
fore turn now to note some objections to the theory drawn from thie 
character of the Apocalypse. And here, first of all, we would remark 
that the elaborate, artistic, and even artificial p/an of the book demon- 
strates its original unity. The accidents of growth do not produce 
such symmetrical development: and the latest hand which worked 
on it could not frame the material lying before him into so artistic a 
shape without entirely rewriting the book, and so destroying the 
traces of his predecessors. Just consider for a moment the artifici- 
ality of the numerico-symbolical scheme which underlies the whole 
book ;—its seven great divisions, each subdivided into seven sub- 
sections ; its complications of czsura-like pauses amid these, separat- 
ing them into fours and threes; its solemn delays of the end here - 
and there by the insertion of interscenes between the sixth and 





* These are found in Barnabas ? (106 ?), Ignatius (117), Testt. xii, Patt. (117 ?), Papias (120 +), 
Justin (147), Hermas (?), Pseudo-Leucius (130 |). 


t Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, iii., 139°; but see Holland, contra, in Smith & Wace. 
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seventh sub-sections; its repeated traversal of the same ground in 
obedience to its system of parallelism, and yet in such a way as not 
only not to introduce inconsistencies, but even not to fall into repe- 
tition, but to mark each successive section as a distinct advance on 
its predecessor both in matter revealed, clearness of revelation, and 
grandeur of the poetic imagery and Apocalyptic symbolism clothing 
the revelation ;—consider, we say, all the complications that are in- 
volved in the successful carrying out of this scheme, and then ask if 
such a book could have grown as the mere deposit of the muddy 
waters of a century’s strifes, guesses, and frauds. As well say that a 
Petrarchan sonnet was found to have formed itself in the waste-box 
of a printing-office, out of the broken type cast into it, the good type 
that had accidentally fallen into it, and the stolen type maliciously 
dumped into it by discontented and rebellious employés. Believe it 
who can: our fairy-tale age has passed. The Apocalypse’ is probably 
the most artistically and elaborately constructed book extant; its 
every part is bound to each of its fellows and to the whole by in- 
numerable bands of adamant. It is an organism; part answers to 
part, and the whole is fitly framed and knit together through the 
mutual interworking of each separate portion in its due measure. 
When we tear it into pieces, we hold but mutilated limbs up for the 
world’s acceptance as “the original’ book,—with the pitiful signs of 
mutilation painfully evident. We cannot admit that a ¢orso is more 
apt to be the ‘original form’ than the harmoniously-framed whole. 
Such a well-compacted frame, we cannot believe, consists of a living 
heart and artificial limbs. 

But, again, we must take note of the fact that this work so artfully 
framed is, /inguistically and rhetorically, a unit. And this is the 
more significant in that, in these two particulars, the book is unique. 
The New Testament furnishes nothing like it; apocryphal apocalyp- 
tics only faint parallels. How can we suppose that four different 
writers, scattered over a century of time, and unlike in everything 
eise, yet happened to be precisely alike in this most subtle of all 
things,—and in such a style ;—the essential unity of which unmistak- 
ably shines through even the great difference of form between the 
epistolary introduction and the apocalyptic body of the book. This 
unity of language and style could be illustrated copiously: it will 
scarcely be necessary to do so,* however, after the discussions on the 


* We may note, among the more minor points, ¢. g., Hebrew pleonasm of pronouns found alike 
in Vélter’s §§ I. (vii. 2), III. (xx. 8), IV. (vii. 9), and V. (iii. 8); apposition in different cases in I. 
(i. 5, iv. x, ix. 14), II. (xvii. 8), III. (xiv. 12, xvi. 3, xx. 2), IV. (xxi. 1 sg., vii. 9), and V. (ii, 13 and 
20, iii. 12) ; mixed construction in I. (iv. 4, xiv. 14, xviii. 12, 14), and IV. (vii. 9, v. 11) ; introduction 
of direct discourse by 67: in I. (xviii. 7), and V. (iii. 7) ; participle without verb expressed in I, (iv. 
I, 5 6; v. 6; vi. 2, 5); IV. (v. 13; vii. 9, 10); and V. (i. 16), 
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subject which Vogel’s programmes called out early in the century,— 
the admissions which Vogel made—and the finding of such a court 
as sat upon his case, the spokesmen of which were Bleek and Ewald. 
Dr. Voélter does not reopen the question,* and thus it may be held 
to be to-day a confessed fact that in language and style the book 
is all of a piece. 

That the various portions of the book are so firmly welded together 
by allusions from one to the other as to proclaim it a literary whole, 
is another fact which, after the discussions between Vogel, Bleek, and 
Ewald, and the consent of all subsequent time, needs no restatement 
here; + especially since Dr. Vélter accords it no special treatment 
beyond the strange assumption that every reference to another por- 
tion of the book is the mark of a later hand—an assumption which 
would parcel every romance out to a dozen writers and forbid story- 
tellers to prepare for their denouements. 

Finally, no sober student can doubt for a moment that the notices 
of the Apocalypse still extant in the early fathers forbid the assump- 
tion of extensive and repeated reworking of the book. Even were 
we to confine ourselves to the great representative trio of the closing 
years of the second century, the essential unity of the Apocalypse is 
historically demonstrated. There is hardly a chapter in the book 
which Tertullian does not cite or allude to, assigning them all to the 
Apostle John. He quotes, moreover, from the already current old- 
Latin version, which—although probably made before Vdélter’s fifth, 
or fourth, or even third section was composed—nevertheless con- 
tained them all,—as is independently rendered probable by the state: 
ment in the Claromontanian Stichometry that the North African Rev- 
elation contained as many as 1,200 verses. Clement, who was trained 
by hearers of the apostles and repositories of the “ blessed teaching 
directly from both Peter and James, both John and Paul,” is clear 
that Dr. Vélter’s latest sections are the “utterance of the apostolic 
voice.” And Irenzeus, as if he had written for our special behoof, set- 
tles the matter beyond appeal. The pupil of John’s pupil, Polycarp, 
and acquainted with others who had seen the apostle, he had excep- 
tional means of knowing the truth. And he took exceptional pains 
to attain it. He made a point of collecting and examining old cop- 
ies of the Apocalypse, and tells us that “all the accurate and ancient 
copies” read 666 at Rev. xiii. 18. Dr. Vélter says that passage was 
not written until 145-150. Irenzeus became Bishop in 177; his pre- 





* The one or two cases of divergent usage which he suggests (e. g., uaptupia I, X,, see below) 
are not sufficient to void this statement. 
t See anze, 
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ceptor was martyred in 155 or 156, at which time he must already 
have reached manhood. Yet Irenzeus, who sought and found old and 
accurate copies, apparently found none without that passage. Nay, 
worse than that: he goes on to tell us that those who “had seen John 
face to face,” testified that the apostle wrote 666 and not 616. So 
that we have contemporary testimonies that the apostle wrote this 
passage.* When Dr. Volter has finished reckoning with Irenzus, 
he may next proceed to the probably earlier document which we call 
the Muratori Canon, and which in a most provokingly calm fashion 
speaks of the seven letters of the Apocalypse as a well-known and 
apparently aboriginal part of the book. Holtzmann thinks this alone 
destructive of the Vélter theory. Still earlier than this Justin de- 
clares with perfect innocency—certainly before 161, and probably 
about 147-9 (just when the passage was getting written !)—that the 
Apostle John wrote Rev. xx. If it be admitted further that Papias 
had the Apocalypse (c. 120) and deemed its credibility certain, and 
found Rev. xii. 7 (which was not written until 145-150) in it,t it will 
be seen that the external notices of the book make some difficult 
work for Dr. Vélter. Add, now, that Justin, Melito, and Irenzus are 
credibly said to have written commentaries { on the book,—that it 
had a place not only in the old Latin, but probably in the old Syrian § 
version,—that the Aiogi who rejected it asa whole, yet assigned it as 
a whole to John’s day, |—and that there is an unbroken series of si- - 
lent quotations from it or allusions to it extending back to the earli- 
est times: and it will be seen that the history of the book is plain 
and its safe transmission to Irenzus certain. It may be worth our 
while to set down in small print the testimony of the early silent al- 
lusions to the various portions of the book as Dr. Vélter has divided 
it, asa kind of coup de grdce to his theory, with which we may close.{ 
* Irenzeus, Cont. Haer., V. 30, 3I. + See ante. 


t So Jerome (De Vir. IIl., 9 and 24) says; cf. Eus. H. E. iv. 18 and iv. 26. 

§ Cf. Hilgenfeld’s Findettung, etc., pp. 111, 121, etc., forthe Syriac version before the Canon, and 
text as well as Greek text were revised in sxc. IV. . 

{ Epiphanius, ‘‘ Haer.,” li. 3. 

4{ Dr. Vélter’s hardihood is shown in nothing so strongly as in his venturing to appeal to external 
evidence for his theories,—a procedure paralleled only in Loman’s appeal to external evidence against 
Galatians, The anonymous reviewer in the (VV. Y.) /ndependent thus sharply and justly adverts to 
the subject : 

‘‘These passages Vélter dates about the year 170. This date he argues, among other reasons, 
from the fact that Justin does not quote from these passages these precise interpolations, in his 
dialogue with Trypho of about the year 160, and that the Church of Lyons and Vienne does not 
quote them in their letter of about the year 177 It is pertinent to remark that this argument 
from silence in quotations, is about worn out. It was bad enough and groundless enough when 
applied to the single books of the Bible, each book as a whole ; but when Vdlter reduces it to these 
alleged interpolations, the senseless reiteration grows monotonous. According to the demands of 
such scholars, no writer of the early Church could possibly have written ten pages without quoting 
the New Testament from Matthew to the Apocalypse; and now, according to Vilter, they must 
have quoted solidly. It is true that it is difficult to form a conception of the method by which this 
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I. The passages which he assigns to about A.D. 170 are quoted in writings earlier than 
that date, as follows: (1) The M/uvratori Canon speaks of the seven letters in a way which 
shows that they had long been known and accepted : (according to Westcott’s reading) 
‘Cum ipse beatus Paulus, sequeas predecessoris sui Johannis ordinem, nonnisi nomi- 
natim septem ecclesiis scribat ordine tali . . .. et Johannes enim in Apocalypsi, licet 
septem ecclesiis scribat, tamen omnibus dicit.” (2) Dionysius of Corinth, who appears 
to have been bishop from the death of Justin to about 176, or somewhat later, quotes 
Rev. xxii. 8 (cf. Eus. iv. 23) as authoritative: ‘‘ These the apostles of the Devil have 
filled with tares @ pév éSarpovrrec, a dé cpooridevtec, ol¢ Td oval Kétrac.” An allusion of the 
same kind is found in the apparently contemporary anonymous writing against the Mon- 
tanists (cf. Smith and Wace, vol. iii., pp. 936, 938) as quoted in Eus. v. 16: ‘‘ fearing lest 
he should seem to add a new article to the word of the New Covenant of the Gospel,— 
© mijte Tpoodeivar pit’ ageAeiv dovatév.” Hence it follows: that this passage was a well- 
known part of the Apocalypse, and was throughout the Church held of authority at 
this time ; that it could hardly have been just foisted in ; and that it was already incor- 
porated with the Rev. into a New Testament to which it had been long enough attached 
to seem to apply to the whole volume. (3) Hermas quotes apparently Rev. iii, 5 at 
Vis. i. 3, 2 (Sin. ix, 24, 3); cf., however, Rev. xiii. 8 and xx. 12, which Vélter assigns to 
145-150, which may be just in time for Hermas (yet cf. for date of Hermas, Zahn and 
Salmon). (4) The Zestt. X//. Patt., c. 120, quotes Rev. ii. 7 (yet cf. xxii. 2, 14, belong- 
ing according to Vélter in 150), at Levi. 18 xatye avrdc [The Messiah] dvorte rag Sipac row 
rapadeioov . . . . Kal doer Toic dyiowe gayety EK Tov SbAov THE Gwe. (5) Polycarp possibly 
quotes Rev. iii. 10 at c. 8, wrunrad yevoueda tig ixouovaig avTot, (6) Jgnatius quotes Rev. 
iii. 12 at Phil. 6: ‘‘If both speak not concerning Jesus Christ, they are to me séeles 
and tombs of dead [men] upon which are written only names of men,”—a very clear 
case of antithetical parallelism (to which Ignatius is somewhat given ; cf. the very next 
chapter Phil. vii. with Jno. iii. 18), as is proved by the likeness of context and especially 
by the significant “évov, implying the knowledge of the opposite by both reader and writer. 
Compare for a like phenomenon of /wo antithetical references in a narrow context, Mr. 
E. Colborne Baber’s review of Colquohoun’s ‘ Across Chryse,’ in The Academy for May 
12, 1883, ‘‘ When at last they neared Bramo, the bourne from which nearly all Chinese 
travellers return, the author”... . and ‘‘ The traveller is made, not born, and the art of 
serenity has to be acquired.” The reference of Ignatius is far plainer than this from 
Mr. Shedlock: ‘‘ We may serve two masters: Beethoven’s symphonies have not been 
surpassed by anything that Wagner has written ; and sympathy with Wagner does not 
in the least imply disrespect towards Beethoven.” But who will fail to recognize this ? 
We would say that in certainty and strength of allusion it was about equal to this from 
Mr. James Purves: ‘‘And sometimes he cries aloud, but not, like wisdom, in the 
streets” (Academy, Nov. 3, 1883). (7) Barnabas, c, 106, quotes apparently Rev. i. 13 
(cf., however, i. 7 assigned to 150) at vii. g: ‘‘Since they shall see him in. the day, 
having the scarlet todjpy about his flesh and shall say: Is not this he whom we once 
crucified?” Note here that odjpy occurs here only in N. T., and here only in the 
writers of the sub-apostolic age (except Testt. xii. Patt. Levi 8), and that here only have 
we authority for the resurrected Christ in such a robe. II. The passages which are 
assigned to A.D. 150 appear to be quoted earlier than that by: (1) Rev. vii. 14 by Her- 


should have been effected ; but that, of course, cannot hurt the theory. If Vélter had lived in the 
second century, he would simply have written his treatises between the lines in a copy of the New 
Testament, and have begun somewhat in this way: ‘ Dearly beloved brethren—quoting, as is my 
duty, the accompanying Matthew, Mark, ‘Luke, and so forth, I beg leave to offer for your consid- 
eration the following interlineations.’” i 

What kind of external evidence could be justly appealed to as proof of the reworking of a book 
may be seen in the second volume of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, lately published by Messrs. 
York, Powell, and Vigfusson, where very plausible reasons are given. for assuming that the Court 
poetry of Norway has been reworked by a certain Einar Skulason,—reasons drawn especially from 
the failure of the numerous quotations from the poets which appear in our editions of the historians 
to square with the context. It is obvious that Dr, Vélter can adduce no evidence of ¢hzs kind be- 
yond what is common to all free adaptation. 
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mas ; Vis. ii. 2 7. (2) Rev. xxi. 14 by Hermas ; Vis. iii. 5. (3) Rev. xxi. 9-xxii. 5 and 
xxi. 23 by Justin in the Dialogue with Trypho. These passages are admitted by Vdl- 
ter, but assigned to too late a ‘date; this dialogue probably belongs to 147, not 160, 
III. The passages which are assigned to A.D. 145-150 are quoted as follows by earlier 
writings : (1) Several passages by Hermas (if the late date of Hermas be given up as by 
Salmon and Zahn), ¢. g., xii. 4 (Vis. iv. 2), xiii. 8, xx. 12 (Vis. i. 3, 2), xix. I (Vis. 2, 41), 
xxi. 2 (iv. 2, I), xiii. 1 (iv. 1, 10), xii. II (iv. 2, 4), etc. (2) Two passages by Fustin’s 
Trypho, viz., xxi. 2, and 4, which are admitted by Vilter. (3) Rev. xx. 2 (cf. xii. 9) by 
Fustin in his first apology a.D. 145: 6 apyeyétng Tov KaxOv datpdver die Kaheirar Kaj 
catavac Kat dia3oAec, (4) Possibly (but only possibly) Rev. xx. 6 is quoted by Papias 
(Eus. iii. 39). (5) Rev. xii. 7 was known to Pafias according to Andreas and Arethas 
(see above). (6) Rev. xxi. 2 is quoted by Zestt. X/J. Patt., Danl. 5: ‘‘ The New [véac] 
Jerusalem ” (c. 120). 


Out of the numerous interpolations which Dr. Vélter has assumed 
in the Apocalypse, has he not, then, proved his case with regard to 
even a single passage? We feel bound to answer with an emphatic 
negative. Holtzmann, indeed, tells us that “the method and result of 
the author have generally been objected to, and yet at the same time 
it has been almost equally generally recognized that some observa- 
tions of abiding value may lie at the base of his opinions.” One would 
like to agree in this judgment ;—it is the judgment one would expect 
to form of any serious biblical study the general results of which he 
could not accept. But even at the risk of finding ourselves much in 
the minority, and of appearing extreme, we cannot accord with it. 
We have earnestly sought for valuable observations and criticisms of 
abiding worth in Dr. Vélter’s pamphlet,—and have not found them. 
Neither the instances which Holtzmann* adduces as cases in point, 
nor the much more wisely and carefully-chosen examples of observa- 
tions which are “at least weighty,” which Harnack+ names, commend 
themselves to our judgment. And we find ourselves compelled to 
lay aside Dr. Vélter’s book, with the conviction that its method is so 
faulty, and the application of that method so overstrained, that it has 
gone wrong in every instance. It is, nevertheless, as a whole, not 


* Pinjer's Fahresbericht for 1882, p. 90. He instances x. 1-xi. 13 as possibly an interpolation 
(see above ); xvi. 15 (see above); xix. 13 (probably on dogmatic grounds, but the rejection of 
which would be purely arbitrary) ; and xiv. 4, 5 (probably as implying [Montanistic ?] asceticism). 

+ Theologische ]iteraturzeitung, 1882, 24, 562. He adduces (1), The double opening and con- 
clusion of the Book. This is, no doubt, curious ; but the sections are of a piece with the book (see 
above); and apparently such a formal, objective framing for the book is characteristic of 
John ; cf. the end of the gospel. (2), The diverse usage of the terms 7 uwaptupia’I, X. Probably 
i. 5 (‘‘ who zs the faithful witness”) gives the key to the sense in which the Apocalypse uses this 
term: and the genitive is genitive of possession or source,—not, therefore, ever ‘‘ witness to” or 
**concerning Jesus,” but the ‘‘ witness which Jesus bears to” or ‘‘through his servant.” The col- 
location with ‘word of God” will indicate this; and the interpretation appears most natural 
throughout. Cf. Lee é Joc’s. Although a slightly divergent or wavering usage—between the sub- 
jective and objective genitive—would give no valid grounds to doubt the unity of the book; yet it 
appears that even that ground is lacking. (3), Changes in the speaker (see above). (4), Very 
doubtfully, the diversity in christological expressions (see above). Harnack has at least adduced 
exegetical difficulties. 
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without its value. It will be instrumental in awaking in students, 
anew, a settled and well-reasoned conviction of the unity and integrity 
of the Apocalypse. If the attempt to dismember it can proceed only 
after such a fashion, its integrity is safe. It has, after study of the 
question under the instigation of Dr. Vélter, become our firm convic- 
tion that, on grounds of higher criticism, the entire integrity of the 
Apocalypse is impregnable. Of course slight textual questions may 
come up,—awakened by external or internal evidence ;—but nothing 
further. Another, though rather incidental, good may be reaped 
from Dr. Vélter’s pamphlet: it seems not impossible that from it may 
arise an influence, to combine with others now active, in forcing a 
return to the old and, as it seems to us, the true view of the date of 
the Apocalypse. Dr. Vélter’s arguments affect this question in a two- 
fold way,—positively and negatively. On the one side they array side 
by side with the usual chronological interpretations which are relied 
on to prove the early date of the book, others of the same kind and 
equal validity which are plainly out of the question; and thus the 
arguments which are used by the advocates of the early date are dis- 
credited. On the other side, the only valid indications of an origin 
later than 68 A.D. that are adduced for any portions of the Apocalypse, 
are just such as the assumption of the later date as witnessed by 
Irenzus will explain,—such as the martyrdom of Antipas, the ex-- 
istence of Bishops throughout Asia, gnostic elements in the false 
teachers of Asia, etc. We already see Harnack writing: “ Lastly, it 
should be conceded that many of the characteristic peculiarities of 
the Apocalypse are difficult to understand on the basis of the 
hypothesis of its composition under Galba; and that the old tradition 
of its origin (under Domitian) is perhaps still not to be entirely 
abandoned.” These cautious words are a sign of the times; a retreat 
is already being sounded from the ruling opinion of the critics of the 
last few years on this question. The latest two—and they are in 
some respects also the best two—commentaries on the book, those 
of Archdeacon Lee and Dr. Wm. Milligan, are found to unite in de- 
fending the later date. Dr. Vélter will not have written entirely in 
vain, if his work helps the movement to attain more speedily its in- 
evitable victory. One would naturally prefer, however, to be of use 
as a guide rather than as a warning. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IV. 


THE CONSENSUS OF THE REFORMED 
CONFESSIONS. 


HE logical relations of genera and species hold a place in the 
various schools of philosophical or of theological thought even 

more conspicuous and definite than they do among classes of plants 
and animals. The vertebrate construction of animal bodies is modi- 
fied in endlessly various ways in adaptation to different physical con- 
ditions, psychical impulses, and physiological functions. Yet the 
general type embracing all that is essential to the idea, and all that 
prevails universally among the varieties, may be exhibited as abstracted 
from all specific modifications, or non-essential additions. In an an- 
alogous manner the Calvinistic system of theology has been histori- 
cally developed under a great variety of conditions, and embodied 
more or less fully in various confessional statements. These Confes- 
sions form a class, obviously and confessedly marked by a common 
character, in contrast with other classes of similar documents embody- 
ing other systems of Christian doctrine, known as Roman, Lutheran, 
Arminian or Socinian, etc. Nevertheless, each of these Reformed or 
Calvinistic Confessions has had its own peculiar historical occasion 
and genesis, and consequently presents only some special part of the 
common system then in debate, or it presents the common system 
with some special characteristic, though non-essential, modification. 
The statement of the “Consensus of the Reformed Confessions,” 
therefore, is the exhibition of the general type of which the several 
Confessions themselves represent the species, and this can be done 
only by gathering from the Confessions themselves the constant and 
characteristic, to the exclusion of the occasional and accidental ele- 
ments of these documents separately considered. It is evident, how- 
ever, that this process must be conducted not mechanically by count- 
ing or measuring the propositions of the several Confessions numer- 
ically or quantitatively. The most rudimentary cannot be made the 
standards of comparison for the more completely developed. But the 
common type of doctrine, more or less completely developed in each, 
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which gives a common character to the entire class, must be elimi- 
nated and expressed. This is the legitimate work of theological 
scholars, and, in one form or another, it has been performed over and 
over again with more or less completeness and fairness, in treatises of 
comparative symbolics, and in systems of divinity. At present, how- 
ever, more than one practical interest has turned the attention of the 
ministers and people of several large denominations of Presbyterian 
Christians to this historical problem. 

The constitution of the Presbyterian Alliance was formed in July, 
1875, in London, by a Conference composed of sixty-four delegates 
from twenty-two distinct ecclesiastical organizations, comprising all 
the largest and most influential Presbyterian Churches in the world. 
This Alliance is known as “ The Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian system,” and “any 
Church, organized on Presbyterian principles, which holds the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in matters 
of faith and morals, and whose creed is in harmony with the Consen- 
sus of the Reformed Confessions, shall be eligible for admission into the 
Alliance.” The “General Council,” which is the constitutional organ 
of this Alliance, while forbidden “ to interfere with the existing creed 
or constitution of any church in the Alliance, or with its internal 
order or external relations,” has “the power of deciding upon the 
application of Churches desiring to join the Alliance.” 

A desire to urge the General Council to prepare a statement of the 
consensus of the Creeds of its constituent churches had been visible 
from the first. But the actual need of such a statement, adopted by 
the authority of the Alliance itself, as a test of the qualification of 
Churches applying for admission, was not felt until decided differences 
of opinion were developed in the second General Council, in Philadel- 
phia, September, 1880, respecting the application for admission upon the 
part of delegates from the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a body 
not previously embraced in the Alliance, and which was understood to 
have expurgated from her creed some of the essential principles of 
Reformed Theology. As the result of this discussion the representa- 
tives of all the churches in that Council were brought to a geteral 
unanimity in agreeing to the passage of a resolution “ appointing a com- 
mittee of divines from the various branches of the Reformed or Presby- 
terian Churches embraced in this Alliance to consider the desirableness 
of defining the consensus of the Reformed Confessions as required 
by our own Constitution, and to report to the next meeting of the 
Council.” Many, who were opposed to this movement in itself con- 
sidered, voted for this resolution, in order that an opportunity might 
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be afforded through the ensuing four years for a thorough expression 
of the mind of all the communities concerned in this matter. 

This Committee is constituted in three sections, representing re- 
spectively the Presbyterian Churches of America, Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the Continent of Europe, and impartially composed of 
men of various theological sympathies. Principal John Cairns, D.D., 
of Edinburgh, is the admirable convener. At the date of this writing 
not even Dr. Cairns himself can accurately forecast the report which 
this Committee will present to the coming Council at Belfast. This 
much, however, is certainly known, and is no secret, that the Com- 
mittee embraces men of every variety of opinion on the subject com- 
mitted to it, and that different members vote for the same course of 
action for directly opposite reasons. Thus some object to the pro- 
posal that the Alliance shal] undertake this task of preparing a state- 
ment of the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions, on the ground 
that such a work in order to be honest must be simply historical and 
critical, and needs to be most carefully separated from all party jeal- 
ousy or strategy, and, therefore, can at any time be better performed 
by scholars, each acting individually and sao motu in a scholarly inter- 
est purely, than by a committee of a large popular body at the prompt- 
ing of practical interests and feelings. Others would prefer to vote 
also in the negative, who, while admitting that under some circum- 
stances the proposed work might be advantageously performed by 
bodies constituted like our present Alliance, yet maintain that such 
is the actual contrast and strain of interest, opinion, and feeling at 
present existing in the various schools of thought and sections of the 
Presbyterian world that the proposed attempt to state a common 
creed, if further pressed, threatens to divide and alienate rather than 
to unite, and to weaken the influence, if not to imperil the existence 
of the Alliance itself. On the other hand, many earnestly advocate 
the proposed work in order to furnish the Alliance with a strict rule 
for preserving its own character in perpetuity as an Alliance exclu- 
sively of the Reformed or Calvinistic Churches; because they are 
convinced that a truly genuine expression of the consensus of the 
Reformed Churches, which, when once drawn out, must become a 
test of membership, will be strictly and consistently Calvinistic. 
While others, just as consistently, press forward the enterprise because 
they hope that the anticipated statement may be found to be more 
elastic and comprehensive than the present Confessions of some of 
the larger ecclesiastical bodies who have hitherto exerted a preponder- 
ating influence in the Alliance. 

Just here the practical danger of the present situation comes into 
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view. The natural demand for a statement by the ‘ Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches’ of the ‘consensus of the Reformed Confessions’ 
is reinforced, and threatens to be utterly vitiated by a desire prevalent 
in some sections and parties of all the associated Churches, to be re- 
lieved from the pressure of the old creeds regarded by them as no 
longer tolerable. These men have come to realize that they no longer 
believe all that the old creeds affirm, or that they have come to believe 
much on which these creeds are silent, or that the creeds in question 
are in form and general spirit, even when none of their positive affir- 
mations are questioned, out of sympathy with the spirit of the age. 
The fact that there exists such a dissatisfaction with the great historic 
creeds, and consequent restlessness under the obligations of subscrip- 
tion, is beyond question, although we are confident that the real 
extent and significance of its prevalence within the bounds of the 
British and American Presbyterian Churches has been very much 
exaggerated. Indeed, it is inevitable that such a feeling should be 
generated during a transition period, when Christian scholars are 
necessarily so busy in the critical investigation of the historic origin 
of our sacred Scriptures and in the adjustment to the body of revealed 
truth of the vast areas of new knowledge which this age is bringing 
in like the rising of new suns, or the unveiling of new creations. It 
is always wise as well as right to take in and acknowledge all the facts 
of the case. While it is true that very much of the clamor against 
the old creeds is only another form of the old war against the Gospel, 
a repetition of the old cry, ‘We will not have this man to reign over 
us,’ nevertheless it is true, however inexplicable, that many who argue 
for the modification of creeds, are just as loyal in spirit and purpose 
to the person of their Lord as the most stringent theological conserv- 
ative. Thus different parties in the Church often temporally and 
accidentally conspire to a common end, while their fundamental spirit 
and character is directly opposite. 

In the present case the common end, the modification of the old 
creed, is sought in various ways. The most obvious and manly is the 
radical way of abrogating the old creed by constitutional action, and 
of producing a new one, which, alike in substance and form, shall be 
accurately expressive of the actual belief, and adjusted to the actual 
wants of our respective communities to-day. But all parties are in- 
clined to agree with Dr. Oswald Dykes in the June (1883) number of 
the Catholic Presbyterian, “that the times are admittedly unfavorable 
to the Confessional definition of new dogmas.” It is only in ages of 
intense faith that the great Creeds and Confessions have been gener- 
ated. It is just because this is an age of criticism and adjustment 
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that any work of new doctrinal definition designed for general accept- 
ance is impossible. There could be no unanimity. The more 
advanced party of those who advocate change are themselves in a 
transition state the ultimate tendencies of which they only very 
vaguely discern. If they should attempt to form a creed it would of 
necessity by largely in negative terms, and indicative of methods and 
anticipations rather than of achieved results. At the same time the 
great body of those who desire some modification or explanation of 
the old creeds are evangelical Christians and many of them staunch 
Calvinists. These in their various degrees of divergence could never 
be brought to consent to revolutionary changes, or even to agree 
together in the same quantity or quality of change. Besides this, 
there is abundant evidence that the great body of the pastors and 
members of the Presbyterian Churches, certainly in America, is still 
perfectly satisfied with the old creeds, and is ready to oppose inno- 
vation with an energy very different from a simple vis znertia. 

Under such a state of facts, the easiest and most practical way of 
finding relief from the unwelcome pressure of creeds, is, while leaving 
their text unmodified, and the laws defining and imposing the terms 
of subscription unrepealed, to ignore them in practice, to act and 
teach as if the obligations thence resulting did not exist. But this 
course, although often yielded to under stress of circumstances, by 
men otherwise worthy of respect and confidence, is in itself so im- 
moral, is so injurious to the whole moral and intellectual character 
of the parties offending, that it is soon found by all really healthy 
men an intolerable offence and burden. Men may make light of the 
falsity of this course of conduct while they feel under the necessity 
of practicing it as a stratagem of war, but it meanwhile irks them 
sorely, and goads them to the passionate efforts, they are putting forth 
for release. 

Another method, and one essentially legitimate, is applicable only 
in cases in which the objection to the old creed affects not the sub- 
stance, but only the form, and the shading and qualifications of its 
literary expression. In such a case it is obviously competent, and 
may be highly expedient, for a Church to issue an authoritative inter 
pretation of the sense in which she has always understood her creed, 
and also of her understanding (the animus imponentis) of the terms 
of subscription she imposes. 

It is evident that the necessity for such an authoritative rendering 
of the sense in which a Confession is held by any ecclesiastical com- 
munity, will depend upon the formulas of subscription used, and the 
traditional sense in which these have from the beginning been received 
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by preceding generations. The elaborate and accurate report on 
“Creeds and Formula of Subscription” * made to the General Council 
in Philadelphia, September, 1880, makes it evident that the great 
Scotch Presbyterian Churches have from the first understood that the 
subscriber, professing cordial belief in “the whole doctrine” of the 
subordinate standards, becomes responsible for believing and main- 
taining every distinct principle of faith or practice therein inculcated, 
and for the entire mode and spirit in which the whole body of doc- 
trine in general and in detail is expressed. Besides, it is evident that 
at first, and for long, virtual if not explicit profession of personal 
adherence to the Confession was expected in Scotland as a condition of 
church-membership as well as office-bearing.+ In both these respects a 
change in public judgment and feeling has taken place in all their 
Churches, nevertheless the effect of the old traditions remains in a 
general sense of responsibility for the details and accidents, as well as 
for the essential characteristics of the Creed they subscribe. 

In our American Presbyterian Churches, it is well known that there 
never has existed either law or custom making personal profession of 
the doctrine of the Standards a condition of church-membership. And 
office-bearers have from the beginning been required to give their 
adherence as involved in “sincerely receiving and adopting the Con- 
fession of Faith of .this Church as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures,” which are confessed to be “ the word 
of God.” That is all our ministers and elders are required solemnly 
to declare, their faith that the most definite and the highest view ever 
entertained in the Church as to the divine authority of the “Old and - 
New Testaments”’ is true, but to affirm as to the subordinate stand- 
ards, only that they contain “the system of doctrine taught in those 
Scriptures.” That is, instead of the individual propositions, or details, 
or the form of expression, “ the system of doctrine” (a sufficiently defi- 
nite expression) taught in the Confession, is the standard of ortho- 
doxy, the limit alike of obligation and of liberty. Dr. Henry B. Smith, 
in the October (1867) number of the American Presbyterian Review, 
declares the perfect accord of the entire New-school body, Ministers 
and Elders, with the interpretation given by Dr, Charles Hodge in 
the preceding July number of the Princeton Review of the terms of 
subscription imposed by our constitution upon all candidates for 
office. Dr. Smith says: “The Adopting Act and the whole Church 
ever since, including the Princeton Review, have made and must make 
a plain distinction between articles essential to the Reformed system, 





* Report of Proceedings, etc., pp. 965-1123. 
t Report of Proceedings, etc., Council 1880, pp. 978-984. 
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and articles not thus.essential.” “The right theory (of subscription) 
is found in a simple and honest interpretation of the ordination 
formula: ‘That we recejve the Confession of Faith as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.’ This declares 
that the system of the Confession is the system taught in the Bible. 
The system of the Confession is, as every one knows, the Reformed or 
Calvinistic system, in distinction from the Lutheran, the Arminian, 
the Antinomian, the Pelagian, the Roman Catholic. No one can 
honestly or fairly subscribe the Confession, who does not accept the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system.” 

This truly liberal principle of subscription, together with the pre- 
vailing religious conservatism of our people, accounts for the fact that 
hitherto there has been no demand, worthy of consideration, for any 
authoritative explanation, much less for any qualification of our Con- 
fession. The Auburn Declaration was intended for no such purpose, 
but was, on the other hand, an emphatic affirmation of loyalty to the 
Confession by a large and representative body of New-school brethren, 
held in Auburn, N.Y., August, 1837, on several points of doctrine on 
which heresy had been charged upon them by a Convention of the 
Old-school party, held in Philadelphia before the meeting of the 
General Assembly of that year. This Declaration thus put forth has 
no symbolical authority ; nevertheless, from the representative charac- 
ter of the body that issued it, and from the fact that the Old-school 
Assembly of 1870 endorsed it as “ embracing all the fundamentals of 
the Calvinistic creed,” it remains a highly authoritative statement of 
the degree of variation in interpreting their common Confession of 
Faith which the two great parties to our reunion treaty mutually de- 
manded and allowed. 

But in some of the British Presbyterian Churches, where the sense 
of a more strictly literal responsibility for the contents of the Con- 
fession has prevailed traditionally, considerable uneasiness is felt by 
many, and loudly expressed by a few, as to the sense of their Confes- 
sion, and as to their own responsibility for it. By such influences 
the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland was in- 
duced, in May, 1879, to adopt a “ Declaratory Act,” setting forth the 
view taken by the Churches represented in the Synod on some points 
embraced in the system taught in Scripture, and hence, at least, im- 
plicitly taught in the Confession. In this act, under seven heads, the 
Synod sets forth what it declares to be the true meaning of the Con- 
fession, or, at least, to be perfectly consistent therewith, which always 
“have been, and continue to be” taught by that branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church. These points relate principally to the love of God 
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for all mankind, his gift of his Son as a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and the free offer of salvation to men without distinction. 
It is asserted that salvation is sufficient for all and offered to all; that 
man, although totally depraved by nature, is, nevertheless, responsible 
to the law; that we are at liberty to believe that all dying in infancy are 
saved through Christ, and that God may, for all we know, extend his 
grace, as it may seem good in his sight, to some beyond the pale of the 
ordinary means of salvation. The Synod also provides that the for- 
mula of subscription shall hereafter read, “Do you acknowledge the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, etc., as an exhibition of the sense 
in which you understand the Holy Scriptures, this acknowledgment 
being made in view of the explanations contained in the Declaratory 
Act of Synod ?” 

Those of us who have been brought up in the strictest school of 
Westminster confessional theology, and receive with all our heart 
the whole doctrine of that Confession, have not one whit the less 
always believed with all our heart the whole doctrine of this Declara- 
tory Act of the Scottish United Presbyterian Synod. Therefore, we 
cannot easily comprehend the feeling which regards the issuing of 
such a Declaration as necessary, nor the judgment that it, when given 
the force of law, alters in the least the sense of the Confession, or the 
relation of the various theological schools to the Confession or to 
each other. 

The fourth and last of the methods for obtaining relief which have 
been suggested by parties more or less dissatisfied with the present 
confessional status of the Churches, appears in the form of an over- 
ture to the General Council of the Alliance of all the Churches pro- 
fessing the Reformed faith, moving it to issue a deliverance embody- 
ing the ‘Consensus of the Reformed Confessions.’ 

In April, 1883, three prominent Presbyteries of the English Pres- 
byterian Church overtured their Synod on the subject of change, 
either in the matter or form of the Westminster Confession, or in the 
formula of subscription attached. The Presbyteries of Birmingham 
and London adopted resolutions verbally the same, viz., “ Resolved, 
that the following overture be transmitted to the Synod, viz. :— 
Whereas, the Westminster Confession of Faith, while held in high 
and deserved honor in this Church, as setting forth that system of 
doctrine which this Church with unabating firmness teaches and main- 
tains, is found to be no longer so well suited, in form and expression, 
as it was in former times, to the actual condition and wants of the 
Church :— 

“It is humbly overtured by the Presbytery (of London and Bir- 

18 
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mingham) to the Synod indicted to meet on the thirteenth of the 
present month, to take the relation of the Church to this subordinate 
standard into careful consideration, with a view to such prudent and 
timely action as to its wisdom may seem meet.” 

The action of the Presbytery of Liverpool indicated a more radical 
spirit. It was to the effect : “ Whereas, one main function of a Con- 
fession of Faith is to set forth the sense in which a church under- 
stands the teaching of Holy Scripture, and to form a basis of 
church-membership ; Whereas, it is the duty of the Church to enquire, 
from time to time, whether the Confession of Faith continues to 
answer this end; Whereas, the Westminster Confession, which is the 
Confession of this and other Presbyterian Churches, fails, in the opin- 
ion of many, to answer this end so fully as formerly. It is humbly 
overtured by the Reverend the Presbytery of Liverpool to the Vener- 
able the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England to take these 
premises into consideration, and appoint a committee with instruc- 
tions to enter into communication with the other Presbyterian 
Churches in the matter, in the hope that, in concert with them, a 
shorter and fuller statement of Biblical teaching on those doctrines 
which are held to be of chief importance, and find universal accept- 
ance in the Presbyterian Churches, may be drawn up on the main 
lines of the Westminster Confession, more suited to the wants of the 
Church of our time.” * 

When the Synod met in London in May, 1883, the reception of 
these three overtures occasioned an earnest discussion. A motion to 
refuse to act upon them was voted down, and the following motion 
was passed by a large majority, to wit: “ That the Synod, recogniz- 
ing the gravity of the matters thus brought under its notice, and the 
necessity lying upon it to avoid whatever might impair the just con- 
fidence of sister Churches in the loyalty of this Church to her subor- 
dinate standards, yet deems it wise, while affirming its unabated adher- 
ence to the doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession, and 
its gratitude to the Churches’ Head for that venerable symbol of the 
Reformed faith, so long the bulwark of orthodox teaching in Presby- 
terian Churches, to appoint a special committee with instructions— 
1. To consider whether any, and, if so, what, changes may with ad- 
vantage be made in the existing formulas, by which office-bearers 
affirm their adherence to the Confession of Faith. 2. To consider 
whether it is desirable that any explanation be adopted by this Church, 
with a view to make it more clear in what sense the Church under- 


* Synod’s Blue Book for 1883. 
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stands her subordinate standard, or any portions thereof. 3. Tocon- 
sider whether, with a view to secure some briefer and more available 
compendium of fundamental doctrine, this Church ought not to 
approach the General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance to meet at 
Belfast next year, by memorial or otherwise, on the subject of such a 
digest of doctrine designed to embody that ‘Consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions’ on which the said Alliance is based; and, 
finally, to report on all these points to next Synod.” * 

Dr. Oswald Dykes, whose own fidelity to the system taught in the 
Confession is unquestioned, bears testimony that the discussions in 
their Synod made it abundantly certain “that no doctrinal departure 
from the Calvinistic type of theology, nor any restless desire to 
escape from confessional bonds, had inspired the movement.” Many, 
he tells us, of United Presbyterian origin and affiliation would 
desire to have some such explanatory declaration as that passed with 
the approbation of all intelligent Calvinists by the United Presby- 
terian Synod of Scotland of 1879. But he maintains that for the 
instruction of the young, ‘the clear presentation to the public of our 
exact doctrinal teaching, or for the indoctrination of catechumens, or 
even for an intelligent profession of their faith by ruling elders and 
deacons,’ the Westminster documents are found to be too detailed 
and technical and too archaic in form to be of practical use in an 
English as distinct from a Scotch community. “If,” says Dr. Dykes, 
“the Council saw it to be expedient, as a test for the future admission 
of Churches into the Alliance, to formulate those points on which the 
Reformed symbols are agreed, such a digest of articles might, con- _ 
ceivably, turn out to be the very thing we are in quest of.” 

This is, indeed, ‘ conceivable’; and if it came to pass as.a result 
absolutely incidental to the production of the proposed statement of 
the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions by legitimate methods and 
for legitimate ends, of course no one could object ; but it is precisely 
at this point that we raise our protest. We have rational grounds of 
apprehension that the conflicting views and urgent feelings and 
strained relations of the various parties to the question of anew creed 
for the present and future use of the several Churches constituent of 
the Presbyterian Alliance, will pervert the comparatively simple work 
of providing for the use of the Alliance, as a whole, a statement of 
the system characteristic of the great historical Confessions of the past. 
The two objects are wholly distinct, and the methods by which each 
could be naturally and efficiently carried out are not mutually com- 
patible. 


* Synod’s Blue Book for 1883. 
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It is certainly competent for a Committee of the General Council 
to prepare an adequate statement of the consensus in question. . So 
far, if the interests of the Alliance, as a whole, are solely considered, 
and not of the Churches in severalty, there could be no ground of 
objection ; but when it is done it will be at best only the approximately 
accurate work of a few scholars, which other scholars will regard and 
treat as open to abundant criticism. Hence the moment such a 
report is taken up and endorsed by the General Council as a just 
statement of the general Calvinism of the whole Reformed Church 
in the past, and made by authority the doctrinal standard and test 
for the future, of recognition within the circle of Reformed Churches, 
it will prove unsettling and divisive, a revealer and stimulus of already 
existing divergent tendencies, rather than a bond of peace. 

If, however, the majority of the Council for whatever reasons de- 
termines to undertake the work, we confidently maintain that it must 
be conducted exclusively as an historical study, a matter of pure fact, 
and studiously dissociated from all the rivalries and strategies of 
theological parties. In order to be a genuine product capable of 
attracting respect and confidence, it must be undertaken and carried 
through purely as an historical and scholarly problem, relating to the 
past and to questions of fact, and not to present or future opinion or 
policy. The least appearance of neglecting this obvious canon on the 
part of those preparing the proposed statement, or on the part of the 
General Council in adopting it, will certainly defeat the object for 
which it has been undertaken, will excite suspicions and jealousies, 
will alienate parties, and will bring into extreme peril the not very 
robust life of the Alliance itself. The conservative character of the 
great body of the office-bearers and members of the great English- 
speaking Presbyterian Churches throughout the world is well known, 
and has in all the past meetings of the General Council proved the 
overwhelmingly controlling power in the Alliance. Nothing could be 
more fatal to the Alliance than a misreading or a practical neglect of 
the spirit and wishes of the great communions in the breath of whose 
favor she has her being. 

Even if the present writer were competent, it would be impossible 
to present, in the limits of one Review article a sufficient historical 
analysis and classification of all the Reformed Confessions, or to lay 
down the canons which should regulate the inductions upon which 
the statement of their consensus should proceed. Much less would 
it be possible to present and prove all the points of agreement in the 
development of the common system characteristic of the entire class. 
All that is proposed in this article is the indication, in very general 
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outline, of the methods of procedure and principal results which the 
proposed enterprise will be found to follow and confirm. 

The ‘ Reformed Confessions’ constitute a class of Protestant Con- 
fessions and Catechisms distinguished by certain marked character- 
istics from those of the Lutheran Churches, and produced under the 
predominant influence, during the earliest years of Zwingle, and 
afterward and pre-eminently of Calvin. Lutheranism during its 
formative period was virtually confined to one nationality, and always | 
remained, as its name indicates, under the dominating influence of 
one powerful personality. Hence the original Augsburg Confession, 
although extemporized in the heat of battle for a transient purpose, 
has remained the common bond of all the Lutheran Churches in the 
world. And, together with four others, which are designed to inter- 
pret, defend, or inculcate its doctrine, it constitutes the whole doc- 
trinal standard of that great division of Protestantism. The Re- . 
formed Churches, on the other hand, embraced many distinct nation- 
alities, of Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic origin. They were developed 
under very different social and political influences. They were con- 
sequently much freer and more independent in their growth, and con- 
tinued to pass through more radical and protracted controversies, and 
to produce new creed statements and dogmatic settlements for a 
longer period of time than her sister Churches of the Augsburg 
type. More than thirty Confessions have been produced and adopted 
by the Reformed Churches, on various occasions and for various pur- 
poses, some covering the whole body of Christian doctrine, and 
others confined to the definition, illustration, or enforcement of some . 
single doctrine then the foremost matter in debate; some of them 
adopted by the voice of a single city or canton, others by the suffrages 
of great national Churches, or of many national Churches, and of 
great voluntary denominations in the new as well as in the old 
world ; and some of them obtained recognition only for a short time, 
while others abide after two hundred years in unabated authority in 
the present age. Nevertheless this large and varied class of Confes- 
sions has a common character, which may be discerned with certainty 
and defined with precision. As Dr. Schaff says,* there is less incon- 
gruity, in the midst of all their diversity of form, between any one of 
them and any other, or between any one of them and the common 
type, than between the Augsburg Confession, as explained by its 
author, and the Formula Concordia. And this common character, 
even from the Zwinglian period, is thoroughly Augustinian, or what 


* “ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 357. 
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the world now knows as Calvinistic. This has never been denied by 
scholars, and is asserted in all critical works on the subject. Dr. 
Schaff, in his admirable work on “ The Creeds of Christendom,” which 
has no competitor in the English language, and which is written in a 
purely historical interest, and with transparent fairness, says that these 
Confessions “ exhibit substantially the same system of doctrine, and 
are only variations of one theme, according to the wants of the 
national churches for which they were intended.” He also shows that 
even the Confessions which he refers to the period anterior to the 
personal influence of Calvin, are neverthelesg essentially Calvinistic, 
although the logical inferences characteristic of the system may be 
drawn out and emphasized in them in different degrees. Dr. Shedd, 
in his “ History of Christian Doctrine,” heads his chapter on this 
topic with the alternative title, “ Reformed (Calvinistic) Confessions.” 
Dr. Henry B. Smith,* in his address before the Presbyterian Histor- 
ical Society, May, 1855, over and over again assumes and asserts that 
the predicates ‘Reformed’ and ‘ Calvinistic,’ when applied to the 
historical body of Churches so called, are equivalent. The same will 
be sufficiently proved in the subsequent examination of those Confes- 
sions conducted in this article. 

Let it be sufficient here to recall the universally admitted fact, 
that the essential differentia of Calvinism as a species of Protestant 
theology, lies in the predominant emphasis given to the fact that sal- 
vation is of grace, z. ¢. (1) of free unmerited favor, to justly condemned 
and helpless sinners, through the expiatory sacrifice and the all-deserv- 
ing merits of Christ to which our merits or efforts contribute no value, 
and (2) through the supernatural power of the Holy Ghost as the 
creator and giver-of-life, who in the first instance initiates the entrance 
of spiritual life into the dead soul, with the obtaining or the recep- 
tion of which the dead soul can in no wise contribute or co-operate 
until after he has been quickened.+ As between the believer and un- 
believer, the ultimate cause of difference is placed by the Pelagian 
wholly in the man’s inalienable and unaided power of choice; by the 
Semi-pelagian in the fact that the believer tries though ineffectually 
to repent and believe, and thereupon God helps him; by the Armin- 
ian in the fact that God for Christ’s sake gives all men gracious abil- 
ity to do right, which one uses and the other abuses; by the Lu- 
theran in the fact that the unbeliever resists the grace given to all who 
hear the Gospel and that the believer does not resist; while the 


a . = 


* “Faith and Philosophy,” pp. 95, 96, 103, 280, 283, 290, etc. 
+ ‘* Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., pp. 372 and 477. 
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characteristic mark of Calvinism is found in the principle that the 
difference is made by the grace of God, acting sovereignly and creatively, 
making the believer willing to co-operate with the Spirit of God in 
obedience to the truth, while the unbeliever is not made willing. All 
the other views put the ultimate ground of the difference in man; Cal- 
vinism recognizes that it is in God, his purpose, and his work. Hence, 
as God is eternal, comes the necessary corollaries of absolute election, 
and of final perseverance. This, beyond question, is the principle 
which gives a common character to the Reformed Confessions as con- 
trasted with other evangelical confessions. If this is wanting in spirit 
as well as in explicit statement, the essential characteristic of the class 
isabsent. On the other hand, Dr. Schaff’s* criticism is true and worthy 
of constant remembrance: “The motive and end of this doctrine 
was not speculative, but practical. It served as a bulwark of free 
grace, an antidote of Pelagianism and human pride, a stimulus to 
humility and gratitude, a source of comfort and peace in trial and 
despondency.” 

When we come to handle this mass of material afforded by these 
more than thirty Confessions of the Reformed Churches it becomes 
immediately evident that they cannot be considered equal in merit or 
identical in purpose, as if all covered the same ground or treated of the 
same subjects. They must, of course, be examined and classified ac- 
cording to their authorship, the occasions on which they originated, 
the purposes for which they were prepared, the subjects or range of 
subjects of which they treat, and according to their original ecclesi- 
astical recognition, and to the extent and the permanence of their in- . 
fluence. Some of them were tentative essays at creed-making, and 
primary forms, through which some of the permanent creeds passed 
in the process of their making ; as, for instance, the Thirteen Articles 
of the English Church of A.D. 1538, and the Forty-two Articles of 
A.D. 1553, in relation to the Yhérty-nine Articles of A.D. 1571. 
Some of them were merely personal confessions of no public symbol- 
ical value whatever, like the Confession of John Sigismund, Elector of 
Brandenburg, drawn up by himself and Dr. Pelargus, General Super- 
intendent of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, A.D. 1614; and the Confession 
of Elector Frederick III. of the Palatinate, left in his last will, and 
published by his son, John Casimir, after his death. Many of them 
secured very restricted and temporary recognition, being superseded 
by the more permanent and general Confessions. These are such as 
the oldest Reformed Confession—Confessio Tetrapolitana—drawn up 





* “ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 454. 
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during the sessions of the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, by Martin Bucer, 
with the aid of Capito and Hedio, in the name of the four imperial 
cities of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau, which was, 
however, soon abandoned by all these cities in favor of the Lutheran 
Confession. The same is true of the /rish Articles drawn up in 1615 by 
Archbishop Ussher, which were superseded in the Irish Episcopal 
Church by the Thirty-nine Articles after the Revolution. Dr. Schaff 
says* that the Confessions of the Bohemian Churches “ amount to no 
less than thirty-four from 1467 to 1671, in the Bohemian, Latin, and 
German languages.” Two only of their indigenous confessions sur- 
vived until 1620, the Confessio Fratrum, A.D. 1535, and the Confes- 
sio Bohemica, 1575. Since 1781 both of these have been superseded 
by the Second Helvetic Confession, and the Heidelberg Catechism. The 
Committee of the Hungarian Reformed Churches reported in their 
historical review presented to the General Council in Philadelphia, 
1880, a list of eleven confessions adopted on differest occasions by 
their Churches from A.D. 1559 to A.D. 1570, while only the Second 
Helvetic and the Heidelberg Catechism remain in force in their 
churches at the present time. 

Indeed of all the long list of the Confessions the only ones that 
remain as the actual doctrinal standards of existing Churches are the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England and Ireland; the Gallic 
Confession ‘ \.a-Rochelle’ (confirmed by twenty-nine national Synods 
from A.D. 1559 to A.D. 1659: and subsequently by seven national 
Synods of the ‘Church in the Wilderness’ from A.D. 1726 to 1763, 
and afterward recognized by the Church when restored to qualified 
autonomy by Napoleon, and never yet officially repudiated), the 
Belgic Confession, still recognized by the Dutch Presbyterians in 
Holland and America; the Heidelberg Catechism ; the Second Helvetic 
Confession approved by almost all the Reformed Churches on the Con- 
tinent and in England and Scotland, and now in authority among the 
Reformed Churches in Bohemia and Hungary; the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort ; the Westminster Confession and Catechisms ; the Con- 
Session of Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, by Thomas 
Charles, A.D. 1811; the Confession of the Evangelical Free Church 
of Geneva, A.D. 1848; the Confession of the Waldenses, A.D. 1655, 
still acknowledged by the Waldenses of Italy. This enumeration 
would be literally exhaustive if it were not true that the National 
Protestant Church of France in 1872, without repudiating the old 
confession, issued a very short and general statement of its faith. 


* “ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 578. 
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The Evangelical Churches not connected with the state, use, for the 
most part, different but similar confessions of a most simple character 
designed for the members of the flock as well as for their pastors, 
examples of which are given in the report to the second General 
Council on “Creeds and Formulas of Subscription.”* The Protest- 
ants of Switzerland, especially of German Switzerland, hold very 
loosely to their public creeds. 

Some of these Reformed Confessions sprang out of honest, but 
wholly abortive because premature, attempts at union between the 
different divisions of the Church, as the Colloquy of Leipsic, and the 
Declaration which sprang out of the Colloquy of Thorn. There are 
also several Confessions of the first importance in a historical point of 
view, as illustrative of the judgment of the Reformed Churches on 
special points of controversy, which, however, because they are con- 
fined to the discussion of single doctrines, cannot be taken as fair 
examples of the proportion and balance of the Reformed system as a 
whole, as, for instance, the Consensus Genevensis, which deals with the 
doctrine of Predestination, and the Consensus of Zurich (Tigurinus), 
which deals with the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, both written by 
Calvin. There are some Confessions which we claim should be set 
to one side in the present collection of Reformed testimonies, because 
they only mark a transition movement from Lutheranism, through 
Melancthonianism toward Calvinistic positions on the sacraments, ¢. g., 
the Repititio Anhaltina (1581). There are others which should be laid 
aside, because, although they are valuable as representing one very 
consistent type of Reformed theology, they represent one special 
type rather than the general consensus of the Reformed Churches, 
having been prepared by parties not satisfied with the proportion and 
emphasis given by the prevalent Confessions to the various elements 
and inferences of the Calvinistic system. These are such as the 
Lambeth Articles (1595) drawn up by Dr. Whitaker, Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, and signed by Archbishop Whitgift and 
others, and the Formula Consensus Helvetica (1675), drawn up by 
Heideggar, Turrettin, and others in opposition to the theology of the 
school at Saumur, and in authority among the Swiss Churches for 
about fifty years. 

We will then select certain essential topics, upon which the char- 
acter of every system of Christian doctrine must turn, and upon each 
of these in succession we will interrogate those historical Confessions 
to which the suffrages of the Reformed Churches have unquestionably 
been given from the earliest times to the present. 


Report of Proceedings of Second General Council, p. 1094. 
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I. THE REFORMED DOCTRINE AS TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 
THEIR CHARACTER AND THEIR AUTHORITY. 

The Confessions of all the churches were written before the era of 
modern historical criticism. The questions as to the genesis of the 
sacred writings, or as to the genuineness and integrity of the several 
books, or as to the integrity of the ¢extus receptus, or as to the method 
of inspiration, in the form in which they now agitate the minds of 
Christian scholars, were not before the consciousness of the men 
who composed these Confessions. We shall look in vain, therefore, 
for definitions of inspiration in the terms of present controversies, 
Nevertheless the Reformed Confessions do, not incidentally but char. 
acteristically, take a very definite position as to the effect wrought by 
inspiration in the books themselves, in their consequent infallibility 
and authority. Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., in his learned and 
elaborate work, “ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” has* accurately 
stated the precise question as it stands between the modern critical 
views of the Bible, and the Doctrine of the Reformed Confessions on 
the same. If certain books or parts of books at present embraced in 
what we call the Scriptures are not inspired, and if the inspiration of 
any part did not extend to the words, and if the contents of these 
Scriptures are not absolutely errorless in all their affirmations, then it 
necessarily follows that as Scripture, z. ¢., as a collection of writings, they 
cannot be said to be inspired, nor to be infallible, nor to be of absolute 
authority, nor to be the Word of God. “The whole tendency of 
modern criticism,” says Dr. Ladd, “is tocompel this statement. The 
Bible is not in its whole extent, throughout, identical with the Word 
of God; but the Bible contains, embraces, and conveys the Word of 
God.” The true subject of the predicates, ‘inspired,’ ‘revealed, 
‘infallible,’ ‘ of divine authority,’ etc., is not the collection of writings 
we call Scripture, but the “ Word of God Scripturally fixed” in the 
writings composing that collection.t 

Now it is known to all the world that, as a pure matter of fact, 
right or wrong, the Reformed Confessions are built upon that view of 
the sacred S¢riptures which precisely identifies them with the ‘Word 
of God’ to man in the present life. They assume it, assert it in 
terms, and even when the alternative phrase ‘the Word of God as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures’ is used the sense is not different, as 
impartial interpreters always acknowledge. Dr. Schaff sayst of 
the First Confession of Basle (1534) that “it is the only Reformed 


* “The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” vol. ii., pp. 498, etc. t Jbid., vol. ii., p. 494- 
** Creeds of Christendom,” vol, i., p. 387. 
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Confession which does not begin with the assertion of the Bible 
principle.” He says that the placing at the beginning of the series of 
topics the infallibility and authority of Holy Scripture is a char- 
acteristic of the Reformed in contrast with the Lutheran Confes- 
sions.* This statement is incidentally corroborated by the fact that 
Dr. Ladd, in his attempt to show that the original Reformers and 
their followers before A.D. 1600 taught a lower view of the inspiration 
and authority of the Holy Scriptures than is embodied in the Con- 
fessions and theological institutes subsequent to that date, is almost 
entirely driven to Lutheran sources for his proof.t 

Zwingle did not write at length upon this subject, yet his whole 
manner of commenting on Scripture, and of quoting it in support of 
his doctrinal positions, abundantly proves that he received these sacred 
writings as the Word of God from which there was no appeal. He 
says t consequently: “The Word of the Lord abideth forever. The 
whole mass of the world and the infinite throng of all creatures cannot 
remit or change a single tittle of the words of the Lord.” 

Calvin in the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the first book of 
his Institutes, continually uses the phrases ‘ Scripture,’ ‘the Scriptures,’ 
‘the Sacred Volume,’ and ‘the Word of God’ as synonymous. “I 
am aware,” he says, “of what is muttered in corners by certain mis- 
creants, when they would display their acuteness in assailing divine 
truth. They ask, ‘How do we know that Moses and the prophets 
wrote the books which now bear their names?’ Nay, they even dare 
to question whether there ever was a Moses.” “The highest proof 
of Scripture is uniformly taken from the character of him whose word. - 
it is. The prophets and apostles boast not their own acuteness, nor 
qualities which win credit to the speakers, nor do they dwell on 
reasons; but they appeal to the sacred name of God, in order that 
the whole world may be compelled to submission.” 

The First Helvetic Confession is the first Reformed creed of national 
authority. It was drawn up by Bullinger, Myconius, and others, and 
signed by the representatives of a number of Swiss cantons in A.D. 
1536, previous to the influence of Calvin. The caption of its first 
article is De Scriptura Sacra. “Canonical Scripture is the Word of 
God, conveyed by the Holy Spirit, and set forth to the world by 
prophets and apostles, and is the most ancient and perfect philosophy 
of all, and alone perfectly contains all piety and national rule of life.” 


*e.g. The first and second Helvetic, the French, Belgic, and Westminster Confessions, the 
Thirty-nine and the Jrish Articles. 
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The Second Helvetic Confession was prepared by Bullinger alone 
(A.D. 1562), the friend and successor of Zwingle. It has been recog- 
nized or adopted by a greater number and variety of national 
Churches than any other Protestant Confession. It was adopted by 
the majority of the Swiss cantons in 1566, and subsequently by the 
cantons of Neufchatel and Basle, and by the Churches of France at the 
Synod of La Rochelle in 1571, by the Churches of Hungary in 1567, 
of Poland in 1571 and 1578, of Scotland in 1566, and it was held 
in the highest estimation by the Churches of England and Holland. 
It is the Confession of the Churches of Bohemia and Hungary at 
the .present date. Its first chapter is headed De Scriptura Sancta, 
vero Dei verbo. In the words of this ecumenical confession the whole 
Reformed Church of the first era of its history unite in this Confes- 
sion: “ We believe and confess that the canonical Scriptures of the 
holy prophets and apostles of both Testaments are the Word of 
God, and have plenary authority of themselves and not from men. 
For God, who Himself spoke to the Fathers, Prophets and Apostles, 
also now speaks to us through the Holy Scriptures.” 

The Gallican Confession was drawn up by Calvin, and put into its 
present form by Chandieu in 1559, at which date it was adopted by the 
Synod of Paris. Dr. Schaff says * this creed teaches that “ the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God.” This we believe to be a fair exposition, 
in the light of Calvin’s other writings, and of contemporaneous habits 
of thought and speech, of the Fifth Article, to wit: “We believe 
that the Word contained in these books has proceeded from God, and 
receives its authority from Him alone, and not from man. And inas- 
much as it is the rule of all truth, containing all that is necessary for 
the service of God and for our salvation, it is not lawful to take away 
from it, or to change it. “Whence it follows that no authority, whether 
of antiquity, or customs, or numbers, or human wisdom, or judgments, 
or proclamations, or edicts, or decrees, or councils, or visions, or mira- 
cles should be opposed to these Holy Scriptures, but, on the contrary, 
all things should be examined, regulated, and reformed according to 
them.” 

The Belgic Confession was written by the martyr De Briés in 1561, 
and adopted by the Reformed Synod at Emden in 1571, and by the 
international Synod of Dort in 1619. Article III. reads as follows: 
“We confess that this word of God was not sent nor delivered by the 
will of man, but that oly men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, as the apostle Peter saith; and that afterwards God, from 


# “ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 495. 
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a special care which He has for us and our salvation, commanded His 
servants the prophets and apostles to commit His revealed word to 
writing.” Art. I1V.: “ We believe that the Holy Scriptures are con- 
tained in two books, viz., the Old and New Testaments, which 
are canonical, against which nothing can be alleged.” Art. V.: 
“ Believing without any doubt all things contained in them.” Art. 
VII.: “ We believe that these Holy Scriptures fully contain the will 
of God, and that whatsoever man ought to believe unto salvation is 
sufficiently contained therein. . . . It is unlawful for any one, though 
an apostle, to teach otherwise than we are now taught in the Holy 
Scriptures; nay, though it were an angel from heaven, as the apostle 
Paul saith. For since it is forbidden to add unto or take away any- 
thing from the Word of God, it doth thereby evidently appear that 
the doctrine thereof is most perfect and complete in all respects. . . . 
Therefore we reject with all our hearts whatsoever doth not agree with 
this infallible rule, as the Apostle hath taught us, saying, ‘ Try the 
spirit, etc.’” 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, Ch. I., § 1: “ Therefore it 
pleased the Lord, at sundry times, and in divers manners, to reveal 
Himself, and to declare His will unto His Church ; and afterwards .. . 
to commit the same wholly unto writing.”’ §2: “All which are 
given by inspiration of God, to be the rule of faith and life.” L. Cat. 
Ques. 3: “ What is the Word of God? The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the Word of God, the only rule of faith 
and obedience.” The question asked, an affirmative answer being 
demanded, of all elders and ministers in their ordination, and of all 
candidates at their licensure is,—“‘ Do you believe the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God, the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice?” * 

Confession of Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, A.D. 1823, 
Art. 2, agrees with the Westminster Confession. 

Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, A.D. 1848. Of 
this Dr. Schaff + approvingly says that “it exhibits the Calvinism of 
the nineteenth century—a Calvinism moderated, simplified and sepa- 
rated from connection with the civil government.” It teaches as fol- 
lows—Art. I.: “We believe that the Holy Scriptures are entirely 
inspired of God in all their parts, and that they are the only in- 
fallible Rule of Faith.” ; 

So Thomas Cartwright, the father of English Presbyterianism, in 
his “ Treatise of the Christian Religion, or the whole Bodie and Sub- 


* “Confession of Faith,” Pres. Board of Pub., pp. 429, 434, 441. 
+ ‘*Creeds of Christendom,” vol, iii., p. 782. 
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stance of Divinity.” London, A.D. 1616; chapter 12, “On the Word of 
God.” This he identifies with the collection of canonical books, 
and accounts for their authority by saying, “ For God is the AUTHOR 
OF THEM.’ 


II. THE STATE OF SIN UNTO WHICH ALL MEN ARE BORN. 


There are innumerable questions as to the metaphysical nature of 
sin, the method of its propagation, and the:ground upon which it is 
brought upon us, as a consequence of Adam’s apostasy, which are not 
settled by confessional authority. But the Reformed Confessions, as 
a characteristic fact, unite in affirming the following points: Ist. 
All men are born with a moral nature, effectively inclined to sin ante- 
cedently to any act of their own. 2d. This moral nature is itself sin, 
properly so called, and (1) affects all the faculties of the soul, and (2) 
as related to the holiness of God is pollution, and (3) as related to his 
justice is guilt, deserving his wrath and curse, and (4) it involves entire 
moral inability to begin or to perform anything good respecting God. 
3d. This evil is inflicted upon the members of the human family as 
a penal consequence of Adam's apostatizing act. 

It is well known that on these points Zwingle did not come up to 
the standard of Augustin. It isno less well known that on all the points 
above cited—Augustin, Calvin, Luther—the Lutheran Formula Con- 
cordiz, and the Reformed Confessions as a class, were in perfect 
accord. 

Calvin in his Jnstitutes, Bk. II., chapts. I to 5, sets forth the entire 
doctrine in the clearest manner. II. 1, 4: “ As the act which God 
punished so severely must have been not a trivial fault but a heinous 
crime, it will be necessary to attend to the peculiar nature of the sin 
which produced Adam’s fall, and provoked God to inflict such fearful 
vengeance on the whole human race.” 7: “The cause of the con- 
tagion is neither in the substance of the flesh nor of the soul; but 
God was pleased to ordain that those gifts which He had bestowed 
on the first man, that man should lose as well for his descend- 
ants as for himself.” ‘ Guilt is from nature, whereas sanctification is 
from supernatural grace.” 8: “Original sin may, then, be defined a 
hereditary corruption and depravity of nature, extending to all the 
parts of the soul, which first makes us obnoxious to the wrath of God, 
and then produces in us works, which in Scripture are termed works of 
the flesh. . . . The two things then are to be distinctly observed, that 
being thus perverted and corrupted in all parts of our nature, we are, 
merely on account of such corruption, deservedly condemned by God, 
to whom nothing is acceptable but righteousness, innocence, and 
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purity.” 20: “ Although hidden from human discernment, they ” (the 
things of God) “ are made known only by the revelation of the Spirit : 
so that they are accounted foolishness wherever the Spirit does not 
give light.” 6: “ All this being admitted” (free agency) “it will be 
beyond dispute, that free will does not enable any one to perform 
good works, unless he is assisted by grace: indeed, the special grace 
which the elect alone receive through regeneration.” ‘“ This liberty 
is compatible with our being depraved, the servants of sin, and able 
to do nothing but sin.” “In this way, then, man is said to have free - 
will, not because he has a free choice of good and evil, but because 
he acts voluntarily and not from compulsion. This is perfectly true.” 
(The Confession of Basle, Art. 2.) 

The First Helvetic Confession, Art. 7: “ Man being the most per- 
fect image of God onearth, . . . . after he was made holy of the Lord, 
by his own fault, falling into sin, drew the whole human race with 
him into the same fall, and made them subject to the same calamity.” 
Art. 8: “ And this infection, which men term original, hath so invaded 
the whole stock, that the child of wrath and the enemy of God can 
be cured by none other help than that of God.” Art. 9: ‘“ Where- 
upon we do so attribute free will to man, as that, knowing and having 
a will to do good and evil, we find, notwithstanding, by experience, 
that of our own accord we may do evil, but we can neither embrace 
nor follow any good thing except, illuminated by the grace of Christ, 
we be stirred up and effectually moved thereunto.” 

Second Helvetic Confession, chap 8, § 1: “ Man was from the begin- 
ning created by God in the image of God, in righteousness and true _ 
holiness ; but, by the instigation of the serpent and his own fault” 
(culpa) “ falling from goodness and uprightness, he became subject to 
sin, death, and divers calamities ; and what he was made by his fall, 
such are all propagated by him, subject to sin, death, and various ca- 
lamities.” §2: “And we take sin to be that natural corruption of 
man, derived or spread from those our first parents unto us all, 
through which we, being drownd in evil concupiscence, and clean 
turned away from God, but prone to all evil, full of all wickedness, 
distrust, contempt, and hatred of God, can do no good of ourselves, 
no, not so much as think any.”’ Chap. 9, § 2: “ Secondly, we are to 
consider what man became after his fall. His understanding, indeed, 
was not taken from him, neither was he deprived of will, and alto- 
gether changed into a stone or stock. Nevertheless, these things are 
so altered in man, that they are not able to do that now which they 
could do before his fall. For his understanding is darkened, and his 
will, which before was free, is now a servile will, for it serveth sin not 
unwillingly, but willingly.” 
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The Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 7-10: “ Whence then comes this 
depraved nature of man? From the fall and disobedience of our first 
parents, Adam and Eve, in Paradise, whereby our nature became so 
corrupt that we are all conceived and born in sin. But are we so 
far depraved that we are wholly unapt to any good, and prone to all 
evil? Yes; unless we are born again by the Spirit of God. Does not 
God, then, wrong man by requiring of him in His law that which he 
cannot perform? No; for God so made man that he could perform 
it; but man through the instigation of the Devil, by wilful disobedi- 
ence deprived himself and all his posterity of this power. Wzll God 
suffer such disobedience and apostasy to go unpunished ? By no means; 
but He is terribly displeased with our inborn as well as actual sins, 
and will punish them in just judgment in time and eternity.” 

Ursinus, the principal author of this Catechism, has left us an 
authoritative commentary upon it, edited by his pupil, David Pareus. 
He expounds the above-quoted text of the catechism thus: “ De 
peccato original.” ‘We must maintain, in opposition to all the here- 
tics, the four propositions—ist. That the whole human race is subject 
to the eternal wrath of God on account of the disobedience of our 
first parents, Adam and Eve. 2d. That besides this guilt we are 
from the moment of birth destitute of righteousness, and have in- 
clinations contrary to the law of,God. 3d. That this want of right- 
eousness, and these inclinations with which we are born, are sins and 
deserve the eternal wrath of God. 4th. That these evils are derived 
and contracted, not by imitation, but by the propagation of the cor- 
rupt nature we have all, Christ excepted, derived from our first par- 
ents.” “De libero Arbitrio. The degree of free power of choice 
which belongs to man as a fallen being, born of corrupt parents and 
unregenerate. In this state the will does, indeed, act freely, but it is 
disposed and inclined only to that which is evil, and can do nothing 
but sin. And the reason is, because the fall was followed by a priva- 
tion of the knowledge of God, and of all inclination to obedience.” 

The Canons of the Synod of Dort were adopted by the representatives 
of many Reformed Churches, and afterward by the Churches of Holland 
and France, and by the Reformed (Dutch) Church of America. 
THIRD HEAD OF DOCTRINE, Art. 2: “ Hence all the posterity of Adam, 
Christ only excepted, have derived corruption from their original 
parent, not by imitation, as the Pelagians of old asserted, but by the 
propagation of a vicious nature, in consequence of the just judgment 
of God.” Art. 3: “ Therefore, all men are conceived in sin, and are 
by nature children of wrath, incapable of any saving good, prone to 
evil, dead in sin, and in bondage thereto; and without the regenerat- 
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ing grace of the Holy Spirit, they are neither able nor willing to re- 
turn to God, to reform the depravity of their nature, nor to dispose 
themselves to reformation.” 

The Westminster Confession and Catechism* teach that Adam being 
“the root of all mankind,” and “the covenant of works being made 
with Adam asa public person, not for himself only, but for all his poster- 
ity, mankind descending from him by ordinary generation sinned in 
him, and fell with him in his first transgression,” and hence “ the sinful- 
ness of that estate into which the fall brought mankind consists in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the 
corruption of their whole nature,” together with the actual sins which 
result therefrom. And “by this original corruption we are utterly 
indisposed, disabled and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil,” and this original as well as actual sin “is a transgression 
of the righteous law of God, and contrary thereto, doth of its own 
nature bring guilt upon the sinner.” 

See also the Belgic Confession, Arts. 14 and 15; the Old Scotch Con- 
fession, Art. 3; the Thirty-nine Articles, Arts.g and 10; the Confes- 
sion of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, Arts. 9, 10 and 11; the 
Confession of the Waldenses, A.D. 1655, Arts.g and 10; Confession 
of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, A.D. 1848, Art. 4. 


III. THE ELECTION OF GRACE. 


It is no part of the Reformed doctrine that God created men in or- 
der to damn them. Nor that His treatment of the lost is to be re- 
ferred to His sovereign will. He condemns men only as a judge 
“for their sins, to the praise of His glorious justice.” He provides 
and applies salvation as a sovereign for whom He will, of free grace. 
The Reformed doctrine therefore involves the following points: 
(1) The election from eternity (2) of individuals (3) to salvation and 
the means thereof (that is, they are chosen in Christ), (4) on the 
ground not of foreseen faith, but of “the counsel of His own will.” 

It is, of course, not necessary to quote Calvin to prove his position 
on this topic. Zwéingle* here agreed with him perfectly. “For we 
also agree with the opinion of Paul, that election is the free deter- 
mination of the divine will with respect to the saved.” “ We agree 
with the opinion of Paul that predestination is the free determination 
of God without any respect to our good or evil deeds.” 

The Confession of Basle, prepared by CEcolampadius and Oswald 
Myconius, A.D. 1534, and even to-day the unrepealed doctrinal stand- 


* Conf. ch. vi. L. Cat. Ques. 22-26, S. Cat. Ques, 15-18. 
t Zwingle’s Works, De Providentia, cap. vi. 
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ard of that canton, Art. 1,§ 3: “We confess that God before He 
created the world had chosen all those to whom He would freely give 
the inheritance of eternal blessedness.” 

The Second Helvetic Confession, cap. 10: “God hath from the be- 
ginning freely, and of His mere grace, without any respect of man, 
predestinated or elected the saints, whom He will save in Christ. 
. .. Therefore, though not for any merit of ours, yet not without 
means, but in Christ and for Christ, did God choose us, and they who 
are now engrafted into Christ by faith, the same also were elected.” 

' The Gallic Confession, Art.12: “We believe that from this cor- 
ruption and general condemnation in which all men are plunged, God, 
according to His eternal and immutable counsel, calleth those whom 
He hath chosen by His goodness and mercy alone in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, without consideration of their works, to display in them the 
richness of His mercy; leaving the rest in this same corruption and 
condemnation to shew in them His justice. For the ones are no 
better than the others, until God discerns (makes a difference) ac- 
cording to His immutable purpose which He determined in Christ 
Jesus before the creation of the world.” 

Belgic Confession, Art. 16: ‘God hath manifested Himself as He 
is, that is to say, merciful and just; merciful since He delivers and 
preserves from this perdition all whom He, in His eternal and un- 
changeable counsel of mere goodness, hath elected in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, without any respect of our works: just in leaving others in 
the fall and perdition in which they have involved themselves.” 

Old Scotch Confession, written by John Knox, A.D. 1560, Art. 8: 
“For the same eternal God and Father, who by mere grace elected 
us in Christ Jesus, His Son, before the foundation. of the world was 
laid, appointed Him to be our Head, our Brother and our Pastor, 
and great Bishop of our souls.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism was intended and adapted as its original 
title recites to be a “‘ Catechism of Christian instruction as conducted 
in the Churches and Schools of the Electoral Palatinate.” It is con- 
sequently less systematic and precise in its definitions than other 
Church standards, Yet its essential Calvinistic character has never 
been questioned. Ithas been recognized as such by all the Reformed 
Churches and notably by the rigid international Synod of Dort, May 
1, 1619, and by the Old-school General Assembly, Philadelphia, May, 
1870. It was adopted and used by authority in Scotland. Dr. 
Schaff says:* “The Calvinistic system is herein set forth with wise 


* ‘* Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 540. 
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moderation, and without its sharp angular points. . . . The doctrine of 
election to holiness and salvation in Christ, (or the positive and edify 
ing part of the dogma of predestination,) is indeed incidentally set 
forth as asource of humility, gratitude, and comfort (Ques. I, 31, 53, 
54), but nothing is said of a doub/e predestination, or of a /imited atone- 
ment.” It declares (Ques. 54) “that Christ gathers and preserves 
His Church out of the whole human race, from the beginning to the 
end of the world.” By His Providence (Ques. 27) God is said by 
His everywhere-present power to govern all things, which “ come not 
by chance but by His fatherly hand.” “All creatures are in His 
hand ” (Ques. 28), “so that without His will no creature can so much 
as move.” (Ques. 52), The saved are called Christ’s “ chosen ones.” | 
(Ques. 53), The Holy Ghost gives to the believer his true faith, and 
makes him a member of Christ and all His benefits. This Catechism 
teaches firmly on Calvinistic grounds the perseverance of the saints. 
Ursinus, one of the authors of this Catechism, expounds Ques. 54 in 
his commentary under the caption “ Quid sit predestinatio ? ”»—“ The 
two parts of predestination are embraced in election and reprobation. 
Election is the decree of God, by which He has graciously determined, 
out of all those lying in the mass of perdition, to have mercy upon 
some in Christ, to endow them with faith and repentance and eternal 
life. Reprobation is a decree of God, whereby He has determined to 
leave others in the condemnation of Adam, and to punish them justly 
on account of their sins.” Olevianus, the other author of this Cate- 
chism, in his “ Exposition of the symbol of the Apostles,” teaches the 
same doctrine. ; 

The Thirty-nine Articles, Art.17: “ Predestination to life is the 
everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the foundations of the 
world were laid) He hath constantly decreed by His counsel, secret to 
us, to deliver from curse and damnation, those whom He hath chosen 
in Christ, out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation, as vessels made to honor. Wherefore they which be in- 
dued with so excellent a benefit of God, be called according to God’s 
purpose by His Spirit working in them in due season: they through 
grace obeyed the calling, etc.” Confession of the Waldenses, 1655, 
Art. 11; Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, A.D. 
1848, Art. 10. The testimonies of the Canons of the Synod of Dort ; 
of the Westminster Confession; of the Consensus Genevensis ; of the 
Trish Articles ; of the Lambeth Articles, and of the Formula Consensus 
Helvetica, may be taken for granted on this head. 
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IV. EFFECTUAL CALLING: THE RELATION OF DIVINE GRACE TO 
THE HUMAN WILL IN REGENERATION. 

If, as shown above, men are by nature morally corrupt, incapable of _ 
good and inclined to evil in things pertaining to God, it follows that 
they cannot take the initiative in returning to God; that they cannot 
co-operate with grace until after by grace their minds are enlightened 
and their wills renewed ; that is, until they are refenerated. And if 
God’s election of individuals to eternal life, and to the means thereof, 
is founded only on the counsel of His own will, it must be His effectual 
grace, and not man’s will, that, in the first instance, determines the 
difference between those who accept and those who reject the gospel. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 11., ch. 3, and Bk. III., chap. 24: “It is cer- 
tainly easy to prove that the commencement of good is only with 
God, and that none but the elect have a will inclined to good. But 
the cause of election must be sought out of man; and hence it fol- 
lows that a right will is derived, not from the man himself, but from 
the same good pleasure by which we were chosen before the foundation 
of the world. . . . In our conversion there is the creation of a new 
spirit and a new heart. It always follows, that nothing good can 
proceed from our will until it be formed again, and that after it 
is formed again, in so far as it is good, it is of God, and not of us,” 
10: “ The Apostle’s doctrine is not, that the grace of a good will is 
offered to us if we will accept, but that God himself is pleased so to 
work in us as to guide, turn and govern our heart by His Spirit, and 
reign in it as His own possession. . . . Men are, indeed, to be taught 
that the favor of God is offered, without exception, to all who ask it; 
but since those only begin to ask whom heavenly grace inspires, even 
this minute portion of praise must not be withheld from him.” 

I. Helvetic Confession, ch. 9: “ Whence we attribute free will to 
man in such sense, that when knowing and willing we endeavor to 
perform either good or evil things, we are able, indeed, of our own spon- 
taneity to perform evil things, but we are unable to perform good 
things, unless we are illuminated by the grace of Christ, and impelled 
by His Spirit. For it is God that worketh in us to will and to do of 
His own good pleasure. And salvation is of God, and perdition of 
ourselves.” ’ 

IT. Helvetic Confession, ch. 9, § 7: “ Lastly, it is to be considered 
whether the regenerated are possessed of free will, and how far in 
regeneration the intellect is illumined by the Holy Spirit so that it com- 
prehends the mysteries of the will of God. And the will itself is not 
only changed by the Spirit, but also endued with powers, so that it 
can will and perform good spontaneously.” 8: “ Afterwards, two 
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things are to be observed ; first, that when regenerated alike in good 
choices and in good actions, men not only act passively but actively. 
For they are acted upon by God in order that they themselves may 
do what they do.” ... 9g: “ Secondly, in the regenerated infirmity 
remains.” 

Gallic Confession, Art. 21: ‘“‘ We believe that we are enlightened in 
faith by the secrete power of the Holy Spirit—that it is a gratuitous 
and special gift which God grants to whom He wills, so that the elect 
have no cause to glory, but are bound to be doubly thankful that they 
have been prefered to others.’’ Art. 22: “‘ We believe that by this 
faith we are regenerated in newness of life, being by nature subject 
to sin.” 

See also Belgic Confession, Art 24, and the Old Scotch Confession, 
Art. 13. 

The Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 10: “ The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his 
own natural strength and good works to faith and calling upon God. 
Wherefore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and accept- 
able to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us—that 
we have a good will, and working with us when we have that good 
will.” 

Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 8: “ But are we so far depraved that 
we are wholly unapt to any good, and prone to all evil? Yes; unless 
we are born again by the Spirit of God.” Ursinus in his Commentary 
says, in his comments on this question: “ The second grade of free 
will is that which belongs to man as fallen, born of corrupt parents, _ 
and not as yet regenerated. In this state the will acts indeed freely, 
but is inclined to nothing but evil, and is able to do nothing. but sin.” 
“The third grade of free will is that which belongs to the regenerated 
man in this life, but not as yet perfected and glorified. In this state 
the will uses its liberty, not only in choosing good, but also partly in 
good action and partly in evil action. In good action, because by the 
singular grace of the Holy Spirit human nature is renewed by the 
word of God, a new light and knowledge of God illuminates the mind, 
in the heart new affections, in the will new inclinations, and the will 
is effectually moved by the Holy Spirit to act in conformity with this 
knowledge, and these inclinations.” 

Canons of the Synod of Dort, 34 and 4th Head of Doctrine. Arts. 
Il and 12. 

The Westminster Confession, chap. 10, § 1: “ All those whom God 
hath predestinated to life, and those only, He is pleased, in His 
appointed and accepted time, effectually to call, by His word and 
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Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in which they are by nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ ; enlightening their minds; 
. . taking away their heart of stone, and giving unto them a heart 
of flesh ; renewing their wills, and by His almighty power determining 
them to that which is good, and effectually drawing them to Jesus 
Christ ; yet so that they come most freely, being made willing by His 
grace.” §2: “This effectual call is of God’s free and special grace 
alone, not from anything at all foreseen in man; who is altogether 
passive therein, until being quickened and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embrace the 
grace offered and conveyed therein.” 
Confession of Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Arts. 11 
and 22. Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, Art. 12. 
Confession of the Waldenses, 1655, Arts. 9, 17, 18. 


V. THE REGENERATE ARE NOT PERFECT IN THIS LIFE. 


There are still remaining in the regenerated man some elements of 
his original corruption, which, although resisted and mortified, are of 
the true nature of sin. Absolute spiritual perfection is not reached by 
the believer in this life. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 3, ch. 14, § 9: “ Let the holy servant of God 
select from the whole course of his life the action which he deems 
most excellent, and let him ponder it in all its parts, he will -doubt- 
less find in it something of the flesh, since our alacrity in well doing 
is never what it ought to be, but our course is always retarded by 
weakness.” 10: “For since perfection is altogether unattainable by 
us so long as we are clothed with flesh, and the law denounces 
death and judgment against all who have not yielded a perfect right- 
eousness, there will always be ground to accuse and convict us unless 
the mercy of God interpose, and ever and anon absolve us by the 
constant remission of sin.” 11: “ We must strongly insist on these 
two things: that no believer ever performed one work, which, if 
tested by the strict judgment of God, could escape condemnation ; 
and moreover, that were this granted to be possible (though it is 
not), yet the act being polluted by the sins of which it is certain that 
the author of it is guilty, it is deprived of its merit.” 

IT. Helvetic Confession, Cap. 9, § 9: “ Secondly, infirmity remains 
in the regenerate. Since even sin (peccatum) dwells in us to the end 
of our life, and the flesh struggles against the spirit, the regenerated 
by no means thoroughly perform that which they have commenced.” 
Cap. 16, § 9: “There are moreover many things offensive to God, 
and many more imperfect found in the works of the saints.” 
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The Heidelberg Catechism, Quzs. 62: “Whereas even our best 
works in this life are all imperfect and defiled with sin.” 

The Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 9: “And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated; whereby the lust of 
the flesh, called in Greek ppovnua oapnos (which some do expound 
the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affection, some the desire of 
the flesh), is not subject to the law of God. And although 
there is no condemnation for them that believe, and are baptized, yet 
the Apostle doth confess, that concupiscence and lust hath of itself 
the nature of sin.” J 

Belgic Confession, Art. 24: “ For we can do no work but what is 
polluted by our flesh, and also punishable.” 

Old Scotch Confession, Art. 15: “ Yea, if we say we have no sin, 
even after we are regenerate, we deceive ourselves, and the verity of 
God is not in us.” “ But this we affirm, that no man on earth (Christ 
excepted) has given, gives, or shall give in work that obedience to 
the law, which the law requires.” 

Westminster Confession, ch. 16, § 4: “ They who in their obedience 
attain the greatest height which is possible in this life, are so far from 
being able to supererogate and to do more than God requires, as that 
they fall short of much which in duty they are bound to do.” §5: 

. “and as they (good works) are wrought by us, they are defiled 


and mixed with so much weakness and imperfection that they cannot 
endure the severity of God’s judgment.” 
The Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Art. 31. 


VI. THE ATONING WORK OF CHRIST; ESPECIALLY HIS DEATH. 
AS AN EXPIATORY SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 


A. Its NATURE. The governmental and moral influence views as 
to the atoning work of Christ are never denied, but are always pre- 
sumed and included (whether latently or explicitly) in the doctrine of 
the Reformed Confessions. Nor is the meritorious God-satisfying 
quality of His work ever referred to His physical sufferings, to the 
exclusion of His character, His moral attitude, or of His spiritual 
affections and exercises. At the same time the doctrine of all the 
Reformed Confessions is that Christ vicariously suffered in the stead 
of the sinner the penalty of the law, and so meamane the guilt of sin, 
and satisfied the justice of God. 

Zwingle:* “But He died that we might Jive; He was bound to 
the crocs that we might be set free. He bore our sins in His own 





“Brevis Commemoratio Mortis Christi” ; Works, vol. vi., Tom. 2, p. 2. 
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body and took upon Himself all our infirmities that we might be 
healed by His suffering. He is the price that was given for our re- 
demption; through Him our unrighteousness is blotted out before 
God. In Him the justice of God is satisfied, and in Him life is given 
to believers.” 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 2, ch. 16,§ 2: “Then Christ interposed, 
took the punishment upon Himself, and bore what by the just judg. 
ment of God was impending upon sinners; with His own atoning 
blood expiated the sins which rendered them hateful to God, by this 
expiation satisfied and duly propitiated God the Father, and by this 
intercession appeased His anger, on this basis founded peace between 
God and men.” § 4: “Our being reconciled by the death of Christ 
must not be understood as if the Son reconciled us, in order that the 
Father, then hating, might begin to love us, but that we were recon- 
ciled to Him already loving, though at enmity with us because of 
sin.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 4: ‘“‘He died for our sins; and that so, 
by the one oblation of Himself, He did satisfy our Heavenly Father 
for us, and reconcile us to Him.” 

I. Helvetic, Art. 11: ‘“ Who, as He alone is mediator, intercessor, 
at once victim and high-priest, and our Lord and King, so Him alone 
we acknowledge, and with all our heart, to be our only reconciliation, 
redemption, sanctification, expiation, wisdom, protection, and deliver- 
ance.” 

Il. Helvetic, ch. 11, § 15: “ Furthermore, by His passion or death, 
and by all those things which He did and suffered for our sakes from 
the time of His coming in the flesh, our Lord reconciled His Heav- 
enly Father unto all the faithful, expiated sin, spoiled death, de- 
stroyed condemnation and hell, and by His resurrection from the 
dead brought back and restored life and immortality.” 

Heidelberg Catechism, (Ques. 36): “ What benefit dost thou receive 
rom the holy conception and birth of Christ ? That He is our Mediator, 
and with His innocence and perfect holiness covers, in the sight of 
God, my sin wherein I was conceived. (Ques. 37): What dost thou 
understand by the word ‘suffered’? That all the time He lived on 
earth, but especially at the end of His life, He bore, in body and soul, 
the wrath of God against the sin of the whole human race, in order 
that by His passion, as the only atoning sacrifice, He might redeem 
our body and soul from everlasting damnation, and obtain for us the 
grace of God, righteousness, and eternal life.” 

Gallic Confession, Art. 17; Belgic Confession, Art. 21; Old Scotch 
Confession, Art. 9; Canons of Synod of Dort, Second Head of Doc- 
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trine; Zhirty-nine Articles, Arts. 2 and 11; Confession of Calvinistic 
Methodists of Wales, Arts. 16-19; Confession of the Evangelical Free 
Church of Geneva, 1848, Arts. 6, 8,9 and 12; Confession of the Wal- 
denses, 1655, Arts. 14-16; Westminster Confession, ch. viii., § 5. ‘The 
Lord Jesus, by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself, which 
He through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of His Father, and purchased not only reconcilia- 
tion, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven for all 
those whom the Father hath given unto Him.” (See ch. xi., § 3.) 

B. AS TO ITS DESIGN, ORINTENDED APPLICATION. The Arminian 
view is that Christ died equally and indifferently in behalf of 
all men, in order to render their sins forgivable and to secure 
meritoriously for each man sufficient grace, which is rendered in each 
case efficient or otherwise by the use or abuse with which it is treated 
by the subject. All Calvinists have likewise held that Christ died with 
the intention of making by His expiation (a) all men the recipients of 
various benefits, temporal, moral, and otherwise, and (4) the salvation 
of every man objectively possible, z. ¢., of removing out of the way of 
his reconciliation all purely legal disabilities. His work is sufficient, 
suited to, and in good faith offered to all men elect and non-elect in- 
differently. This is the ground taken by the Canons of the Synod of 
Dort, and the Westminster Confession.* “This” (that any perish) 
“is not owing to any defect or insufficiency in the sacrifice offered by 
Christ upon the cross, but is wholly to be imputed to themselves.”+ 
Dr. Schaff says:t “ After such admissions the difference between the 
two theories” (definite and general atonement) “is of little practical 
account.” But these are not ‘admissions,’ they have never been de- 
nied by representative authority, and they have been often asserted, 
as above, by the international Synod of Dort, etc. Moreover, the es- 
sential point remains that with respect to the elect Christ died, not 
merely to make their salvation possible, but actually to effect it, and 
to secure for them the work of the Holy Ghost in its effectual appli- 
cation. This point was affirmed by the Augustinian Schoolmen, who 
habitually used the formula that Christ died “ safficcently for all, but 
efficiently for the elect alone.” This language is adopted as repre- 
senting his own view by Calvin in his Commentaries, as on 1 John 
ii. 2. The same was done by Archbishop Ussher in Nos. 22 and 23 
of his letters, published by his chaplain, Richard Parr. The early 
Reformed Confessions for the most part emphasized the general 


* “ Canons of the Synod of Dort,” Second Head of Doctrine, §§ 5 and 6. 
+ See Prof. Mitchell’s ‘* Minutes of Westminster Assembly,” and ‘‘ The Westminster Assembly.” 
t ‘Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 521. 
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phase of the atonement, while none of them deny, while several imply 
the other side of the truth, or the belief that Christ impenetrates by 
His sacrifice, not merely the objective conditions of salvation, but the 
actual application of His merits to His people, and all the means and 
conditions of that application. (See Belgic Confession, Art. 16, and 
Gallic Confession, Art. 12.) 

But as the federal Theology more and more gained currency in the 
Reformed Churches the special bearing of Christ’s death upon the 
elect necessarily was thrown more conspicuously into the foreground. 
For if He died in pursuance of the terms of an eternal covenant with 
the Father, He must needs have died in some special sense for the 
elect, who were given to Him by the Father by the terms of that 
covenant. Thus Olevianus, one of the authors of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the first Protestant suggester of the “ Federal The- 
ology,” in his ‘“ Exposition of the Symbol of the Apostle,” etc., trans- 
lated by John Fielde, London, 1581, speaks as follows: ‘“ This cov- 
enant Christ the King, and Priest of His Church, hath ratified for- 
ever by His merit. . . . Seeing that Christ by His priesthood, that 
is, by His intercession and sacrifice, laying an everlasting foundation 
unto His kingdom hath satisfied the righteousness of God, and so 
delivered us from sin and the curse of the law, and from the kingdom 
and power of the devil, and obtained the Spirit of sanctification 
through which He may reign in us.” ¥ohn Ball, also the main pro- 
moter of this theology in England, in his “ Treatise on the Covenant 
of Grace,” London, 1645, Pt. 2, ch. 2, says: “Christ the Mediator 
of the Covenant of grace, died for them only that be comprehended 
in the Covenant of grace.” And Francis Roberts, in his “ Mystery 
and Marrow of the Bible,” a complete theological treatise on the basis 
of the Covenant, London, 1657, says, Bk. 2, ch. 2,§2: ‘The par- 
ties to this Covenant of Faith are two, viz., God on the one hand, Christ 
the last Adam, and in Him all His seed on the other hand.” g 3: 
“‘ Matters covenanted and promised to Christ on the part of God the 
Father. I. God the Father, on His part, covenanteth to Jesus Christ 
the last Adam, in order to the recovery of his seed, all things neces- 
sary thereto; . ... promiseth complete success to Christ in His 
mediatorial office for recovery of His seed.” II. “ Jesus Christ the 
last Adam, restipulateth and repromiseth on His part to God the 
Father, 1—cheerfully and faithfully to accept, undertake and dis- 
charge the Mediatorial office imposed upon Him by His Father in or- 
der to the recovery of His seed, the elect.” The same is taught in 
Ussher's Body of Divinity (pp. 168-176), compiled by him in his youth, 
largely from early English Calvinistic sources, notably from Thomas 
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Cartwright, “the father of English Presbyterianism.” This book was 
circulated in the Westminster Assembly, and evidently had a great 
influence upon the result of its labors. The same doctrine precisely 
is taught in Witsius’s “ Economy of the Covenants,” Bk. 2, ch. 3, 
§§ 28-34, and ch. 9, §§ 2-6. Mr. Calamy, who in the Westminster 
Assembly argued for the broader view of the design of Christ’s aton- 
ing work, as far as that view was represented in that Assembly at all, 
said:* ‘Iam far from universal redemption in the Arminian sense ; 
but that I hold is in the sense of our divines in the Synod of 
Dort, that Christ did pay a price for all—absolute for the elect, con- 
ditional intention for the reprobate in case they do believe—that all 
men should be sa/vabiles, non obstante lapsu Adami.” 

The Westminster Confession, ch. 3,§ 6, ch. 8,§5: ‘ The Lord Jesus 
by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself, .... purchased 
not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom 
for all those whom the Father had given unto Him.” §7: “To all 
those for whom Christ hath purchased redemption, He doth certainly 
apply and communicate the same.” L. Cat., (Ques. 59); “Canons 
of Synod of Dort,” Second Head of Doctrine, § 8: “It was the will 
of God, that Christ by the blood of Hiscross . . . should redeem out 
of every tribe . . . all those and those only, who were from eternity 
chosen to salvation a “that He should confer upon them faith, 
which together with all the other saving gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
He purchased for them by His death.” 

Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Arts. 18 and 19, 
and Appendix v. 

It hence followed that while some of the early Confessions empha- 
sized the general reference of the atonement, the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort, the Lambeth Articles, the Irish Articles, the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, and the Formula Consensus Helvetica, 
emphasized perhaps too exclusively its special reference to the elect, 
although admitting the other side. The “Consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions” therefore can be found in neither extreme, but in such 
positions as that maintained by Archbishop Ussher in his “ Judg- 
ment on the Intent and Extent of Christ’s satisfaction on the 
Cross,” and in his “ Answer to some objections, etc.,” Works, vol. 12, 
Ppp. 555,571. “ Forthat Christ so died for all men, that He impetrated 
reconciliation and remission of sins for each man, I hold to be untrue, 
being well assured that our Saviour hath obtained at the hands of His 
Father reconciliation and forgiveness of sins, not for the reprobate, 





* “Minutes of the Proceedings of the Westminster Assembly of Divines,” edited by Rev. Alex. 
F, Mitchell, D.D., 1874, p. 152. 
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but for the elect only, and not for them neither, before they be 
truly regenerated and implanted into Himself.” The points in this, 
often misrepresented question, in which the Reformed Confessions as 
a class ‘consent,’ cannot be better set forth than in the words of the 
Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, endorsed by Dr, 
Schaff, as “Calvinism moderated and simplified,” * Art. 11: “We 
believe that God, who so loved the world that He gave His only Son, 
now orders every man, in every place, to be converted ; that every one 
is responsible for his sins and his unbelief; that Jesus repels none 
who go to Him; and that every sinner who sincerely appeals to Him 
will be saved.” Art. 12: “We believe that the Holy Ghost applies 
to His chosen ones, by means of the Word, the salvation which the 
Father hath destined for them, and which the Son has bought, so that 
uniting them to Jesus by faith, He dwellsin them, etc.” To precisely 


the same effect is the Confession of the Waldenses, A.D. 1655, Arts. II, 
12, 14. 


VII. THE SECOND ADVENT OF OUR LORD. 


The Millenarians,of all kinds, have always held that the Second Advent 
of Christ will be accompanied by the resurrection of the saints, will 
precede a thousand years of his personal reign on earth, and be followed 
by the resurrection of the wicked and the general judgment and the end 
ofthe world. The Reformed Churches, on the contrary, have uniformly 
held that the Second Advent will be accompanied by the resurrection 
of the saints and wicked together, and immediately followed by the 
general judgment and the end of the world. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 2, ch. 16, § 17: “Faith is most properly 
invited to meditate on the visible presence which He will exhibit on the 
last day. For He will descend from heaven in a visible form, in like 
manner as He was seen to ascend and appear to all with the ineffable 
majesty of His kingdom, etc. . . . Hence we are told to wait for the 
Redeemer against that day on which He will separate the sheep from 
the goats, and the elect from the reprobate, and not one individual 
either of the living or the dead shall escape His judgment.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 9, “ Of the last Day.” 

I. Helvetic Confession, Art. 11: “And we look for Him to come 
in the end of the world, a true and upright Judge, and to give 
sentence on all flesh (being first raised up to that judgment), and to 
advance the godly above the sky, and to condemn the wicked, both in 
soul and body to eternal destruction.” 

IT. Helvetic Confession, ch. xi., §8§ 13 and 14: “ Now Christ shall 


** Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 781. 
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return to redeem His own, and to abolish Antichrist by His coming, 
and to judge the quick and the dead (Acts xvii. 31). For the dead shall 
arise, and those which are found alive in that day (which is unknown 
to all creatures) shall be changed in the twinkling of an eye. And 
all the faithful shall be taken up to meet Christ in the air, but un 
believers and ungodly shall descend with the devils into hell.” ... 
“Moreover, we condemn the Jewish dreams, that before the day of 
judgment there shall be a golden world in the earth, and that the 
godly shall possess the kingdoms of the world, and their wicked 
enemies be trodden underfoot, for evangelical truth (Matt. 24 
and 25, and 2 Thess. 2d, and 2 Tim. 3 and 4) is found to teach far 
otherwise.” 

The Belgic Confession, Art. 37: “ Finally we believe, according to 
the Word of God, when the time appointed for the Lord (which is 
unknown to all creatures) is come, and the number of the elect com- 
plete, that our Lord Jesus shall come from heaven, corporally and 
visibly as He ascended, with great glory and majesty, to declare 
Himself Judge of the quick and the dead, burning the old world 
with fire and flame to cleanse it. And then shall all men personally 
appear before this great Judge, both men, women and children that 
have been from the beginning of the world to the end thereof, ... 
for all the dead shall be raised out of the earth, etc.” 

Ursinus in his commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism, on Ques. 
54: “The final judgment is, therefore, that judgment which will take 
place at the end of the world, when Christ, the judge, will descend in 
a visible manner in a cloud in the glory and majesty of His Father, 
and the holy Angels, when all men who have lived from the begin- 
ning of the world will be raised, while those who will then be living 
shall be suddenly changed, and when all will stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, etc.” 

Westminster Confession, Chaps. 32, 33. L. Cat., Ques. 87-89. Con- 
fession of Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Arts. 41-43. 


VIII. THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD. 


The Reformed Confessions go into no subtle questions as to the 
ultimate difference between matter and spirit, or as to the essential 
ground of identity either of the soul or of the body. But they all 
with one voice teach that the very same body which the spirit 
inhabits through life on earth, and which it lays aside in death, and 
which lies and decays in the grave, modified as to properties, but 
not changed as to real identity, shall be raised by the power of 
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God, made like Christ’s glorified body, and personally united to the 
same soul forever. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 3, ch. 25, § 8: First we must hold, as has 
already been observed, that the body in which we shall rise will be 
the same as at present in respect of substance, but that the quality 
will be different. . . . The corruptible body, therefore, in order that we 
may be raised, will not perish, or vanish away, but divested of cor- 
ruption will be clothed with incorruption. . . . The volatile spirits 
with whom I now dispute adduce the fiction of their own brain, that 
in the resurrection there will be a creation of new bodies. Their only 
reason for thinking so is that it seems to them incredible that a dead 
body, long wasted by corruption, shall return to its former state.” 

Confession of Basle, Art. 9: “ Wherein our flesh shall rise again.” 

IT. Helvetic Confession, ch. 11, § 14: “ We, therefore, condemn all 
those who deny the true resurrection of the flesh, or who do think 
amiss of the glorified bodies.” 

Heidelberg Catechism, Quzes. 57: “ What comfort does the resurrection 
of the body afford thee? That not only my soul, after this life, 
shall be immediately taken up to Christ its Head, but also that this 
my body, raised by the power of Christ,shall again be united with 
my soul and made like unto the glorious body of Christ.” Ursznus, 
in his Commentary on this question, says: ‘“ The bodies with which 
we shall rise in the resurrection, will not only be human bodies, but 
also the very same in substance and numerically which we now have, 
and not other and different bodies created by Christ. The Apostle 
means by ‘spiritual body’ not that which is changed into spirit, or 
which is in all its properties equal to the spirit, but that which is ruled 
by the Spirit of God, which is anointed and free from all misery 
adorned with heavenly splendor, glory, activity, and holiness.” 

Belgic Confession, Art. 37: “ For all the dead shall be raised out of 
the earth, and their souls joined and united with their proper bodies 
in which they formerly lived.” 

Westminster Confession and Catechism: “ And all the dead shall be 
raised up with the selfsame bodies, and none other, although with 
different qualities, which shall be united again to their souls forever.” 
S. Cat., Ques. 87: “ The selfsame bodies of the dead which were laid 
in the grave, being then united to their souls forever, shall be raised 
up by the power of Christ.” S. Cat., Ques. 27: ... “and their 
bodies, being still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the 
resurrection.” 

Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Art. 42. 

Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 1848, Art. 13: 
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«“ We expect from heaven our Saviour Jesus Christ, who will change 
our body of humiliation and make it conform to His own body of 
glory, and we believe that, in that day, the dead who are in Christ, 
coming from their tombs at His voice,” etc. 


IX. THE ETERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. , 


The doctrine of the whole Reformed Church as to future punish- 
ment has been identical with that of the Roman and Lutheran 
Churches. It excludes alike the theories of the soul’s unconscious- 
ness during the intermediate state; of asecond probation; of restora- 
tion; and of annihilation or of conditional immorality. This is a 
notorious fact, although the absence of dispute on this subject between 
the Churches has led to the comparative silence of some of the Re- 
formed Confessions. 

Calvin's Institutes, Bk. 3, ch.25,§ 6: “ Did not the soul survive the 
body, how could it be present with the Lord on being separated from 
the body (2 Cor. v. 1-6). . . . And did not the soul, when unclothed 
from the body, retain its essence, and be capable of beatific glory, 
our Saviour would not have said to the thief, ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.’” §5: “ How stupid and frivolous their fear 
that too much severity will be ascribed to God if the reprobate are 
doomed to eternal punishment, even the blind may see. ... ‘But 
their sins are temporary.’ I admit it; but then the majesty of God, 
and also the justice which they have violated by their sins, are eternal. 
Justly, therefore, the memory of their iniquity does not perish. ‘But 
in this way the punishment will exceed the measure of their fault.’. 
It is intolerable blasphemy to have the majesty of God in so little 
estimation, as not to regard the contempt of it as of greater conse- 
quence than the destruction of a single soul.” 

Confession of Basle, Art.g: .’. . “ And eternal fire, if he hath com- 
mitted good or evil, without faith and love.” 

Il. Helvetic Confession, chap. 11, § 13: “ But the unbeliever and 
the ungodly shall descend with the devils into hell, there to burn for- 
ever, and never to be delivered out of torments.” § 14: “ We also 
condemn those who have thought that both the devils and all the 
wicked shall at length be saved, and have an end to their torments.” 

Ursinus, Commentary on Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 52, says: 
“ But the ungodly will be cast away with devils and sentenced to 
everlasting punishment.” ‘“ They shall also suffer punishments and 
torments in their bodies which now lie in the grave.” 

Belgic Confession, Art. 37: “ They” (the redeemed) “shall see the 
terrible vengeance which God shall execute on the wicked who most 
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cruelly persecuted, oppressed, and tormented them in this world; 
and who shall be convicted by the testimony of their own consciences, 
and, being immortal, shall be tormented in that everlasting fire which 
is prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

Westminster Confession of Fatth and Catechism, ch. 33, § 2, S. Cat., 
Ques. 29: “The punishments of sin in the world to come are, ever- 
lasting separation from the comfortable presence of God, and most 
grievous torments in soul and body, without intermission in hell fire 
forever.” 

Confession of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, Art. 44. 
Confession of the Evangelical Free Church of Geneva, 1848, Art. 14: 

. . that the unjust shall go to everlasting punishment, while the 

ust will rejoice in life everlasting.” 

This review, cursory as it has been, fully justifies the emphasis we put 
upon the three following questions. What respect would a statement 
of the “ Consensus of the Confessions of the Reformed Churches,” either 
deserve or secure, which should ignore or disguise the state of facts now 
disclosed? What possible comfort could a genuine statement of that 
consensus give to the parties restless for a larger liberty, and there- 
fore dissatisfied with the text of the Westminster Standards, which 
alike in matter and form will prove as unapproachable in the future 


““ 


as unparalleled in the past? With what consistency can any denomi- 
nation of Presbyterians, who have rejected from their creed the doc- 
trine of the unconditional election of God’s people to salvation and 
to the means thereof, be recognized as coming within the constitu- 
tional conditions of this Alliance, which requires that its constituent 
Churches should profess “Creeds in harmony with the Consensus of 
the Reformed Confessions” ? 


“A. A. HopceE. 





V. 


DR. STANTON ON “HEALING THROUGH 
FAITH.” 


N the last number of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, Dr. R. L. Stanton 
] appears as the champion of “ faith-cure,” in reply to my article in 
the July number, and to several articles of different writers in other 
periodicals. 

The Doctor begins by clearing the field for himself in the most 
vigorous and summary fashion. Weare reminded of De Quincey’s 
story of his precocious brother's attempt to compose a tragedy, in 
which the principal character exterminated nearly the whole body of 
his subordinates before the end of the first act. Twelve writers, 
named at the head of his article, including Drs. Spear, R. W. Patterson, 
and Cuyler, Professor B. N. Martin, and medical doctors Hammond, 
Hamilton, Spitzka, and Clymer—not to mention my humble self— 
are decapitated at the very outset, at “one fell swoop.” We are all 
illogical. We are all “gone out of the way.” We all reason a priort. 


“ There is scarcely one of these articles which goes to the core of the - 


subject, while but a few of these writers make even a respectable ap- 
proach to its confines.” ‘“ The staple commodity of quite a number 
of these pieces . . . . is sneers and ridicule.” ‘We have rarely met 
with so much ineffective writing covering so much space, by men of 
prominent standing, as is found in these articles.” ‘“ They, for the 
most part, ignore facts.” “The facts always get pushed into a cor 
ner.” “ The case in hand is obliged to encounter the prejudices of 
education, and to combat preconceived and indurated notions and 
religious animosities, as shown in several articles placed as references 
at the opening of this paper.” We are tempted to exclaim with 
Hostess Quickly, “ By my troth, Captain, these are very bitter words.” 

Having thus, at the first fire, put his adversaries hors de combat, the 
Doctor proposes to discuss the subject of faith-cure according to an 
“eminently scientific method”; by a “ process of rigid induction,” of 
which one and the principal element appears to be, that the discussion 


shall be conducted upon such lines and within such limits as he may 
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see fit to lay down. In the first place, he insists, as a means of “re. 
moving certain unnecessary elements from the discussion,” on plac- 
ing “the healing of the sick (by faith) in the category of the super- 
natural instead of in that of the mzraculous.” He says: “ Other 
writers define the term ‘ miracle,’ or attempt it, and then, under their 
definition—and rarely do any two define it alike—they rule out and 
rule in just what suits the case.” It does not seem to occur to Dr. 
Stanton that he is doing substantially the same thing, by first assert- 
ing that the healing of the sick by faith is supernatural and therefore 
not miraculous, and then “ruling in” under this term such cases as 
that of Mrs. Mahan. Without attempting a definition of either the 
miraculous or the supernatural, I will simply remark that if the instan- 
taneous cure of a cancer 7” articulo mortis, the instantaneous knitting 
of a broken arm, and the instantaneous restoration of a withered 
hand in answer to prayer are not miracles,then Christ's healing of 
the withered hand, his stanching the issue of blood, and his cure of a 
leper are not miracles. Perhaps Dr. Stanton can show us the differ- 
ence. 

But the Doctor goes on to define his notion of a “ rigid induction.” 
He will “ begin with facts, and trace them to their ¢vue cause.”* He 
cites as specimens of a large number: a cure of cancer and tumor in 


their last stages; a cure of double curvature of the spine and paraly- 
sis of the lower limbs; a cure of weurasthenia, the immediate knitting 
of a double fracture of the arm, and a cure of lameness of the knee. 
He then goes on to urge, first, that the witnesses are trustworthy ; 
second, that “ multitudes of similar effects related to a similar cause 
are occurring all over the most enlightened nations and among the 


’ 


most intelligent people”; third, that no other cause is known 
which satisfactorily accounts for them; fourth, that the appeal is 
solely to the power of God through prayer. Therefore, “the result is 
as indisputable as any well-established fact whatever.” The crucial 
test is “organic diseases.” Organic diseases have been healed by the 
prayer of faith. If no other explanation of such cures can be given, 
“the issue is settled and the case closed. Dr. Vincent’s case is not 
made out until he has overthrown the whole, and this he admits that 
he cannot do.” The alternative, in short, is, we must either give some 
natural explanation of these cases, or grant that faith-healing is the 
standing law of the Church, and the privilege of all true believers. 
Whether an issue involving so many considerations is settled, and 
a case closed by the confession of inability to explain every phenome- 
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non cited by the advocates of faith-healing—whether by the absence 
of other apparent causes, we are logically driven to accept the ostensz- 
ble cause as the only possible one, and that in a border-region full of 
perplexing facts, where the phenomena of nature and of religion so 
mysteriously mingle and cross, and where the work of nature is often 
as marvellous to all appearance as the work of grace—may fairly be 
doubted, as may the correctness of the term “rigid induction” ap- 
plied to such a process. ‘“ Rigid induction” hesitates a little at the 
statement that “thousands of such recoveries” (as those cited by 
Dr. S.) “ occur in all Christian lands”; that “ multitudes of such effects, 
thus related to this cause, are occurring all over the most enlightened 
nations, and among the most intelligent people.” Cures of cancer zm 
articulo mortis, by the prayer of faith, do mot occur in multitudes; 
and I very much doubt if Dr. Stanton can produce from the whole 
range of faith-cure literature another case of the instant knitting of 
broken bones in answer to prayer. Neither do such cases as the heal- 
ing of withered hands occur in multitudes. Then, it might also be 
observed, that while cases like that of Mrs. Mahan are wonderful on 
any explanation, yet the miraculous character of the cure does not 
absolutely follow from the opinions of the doctors that the case was 
beyond human remedies and that death was near. Medical doctors, 
no less than doctors of theology, have been mistaken ere now. 

But, dismissing this, the fatal flaw in the Doctor's rigid induction 
is that very exclusion of facts which he charges upon me and others. 
He insists on confining the reasoning to a single class of facts. I 
claim that another class of facts is entitled to a hearing, and that such 
facts go to impair the certainty and scope of the conclusion deduced 
from the former class. I do not say that they zzvalidate it; but 
they raise, and properly, the natural question whether the cure 
which is ascribed to faith may not be due to something else. If 
people by hundreds were cured by the agency of Perkins’ 
tractors, which were afterward shown to be a humbug, still the 
fact remains that they were cured; and their delusion gives the 
sceptic the right to say to professing subjects of faith-cure, 
“You may equally have been mistaken in ascribing your cure toa 
miracle.” If a lachrymal fistula were healed, apparently in answer to 
prayer, and a similar fistula were healed by the application of a pre- 
tended thorn from the Saviour’s crown, it is certainly not unfair to 
reason that the fact of delusion in the one case throws suspicion upon 
the other case, and at least suggests the possibility that a delusion 
or a mistake may attach to bothalike. So again, if cures are wrought, 
as they unquestionably are, in the use of the water of Lourdes 
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coupled with prayer for the intercession of the Virgin of the _Immacu- 
late Conception, the impartial listener to the details of Protestant 
miracles is compelled to say: “‘ Your miracles are in doubtful com- 
pany.” 

And here the Doctor is very severe upon me for my “ compla- 
cency”’ in citing Romish testimony, and in putting Romish miracles 
alongside of Protestant ones. After his castigation of Dr. Spear for 
impeaching the character of witnesses, it is with some natural surprise 
that I find him disposing of the whole mass of Roman Catholic wit- 
nesses with the statement that these cases are “ on the low plane of the 
devotees of Jesuitism, a system which dominates the Romish Church, 
and one of whose radical principles is that the end justifies the means, 
and whose practice sanctions the tenet that it is a saintly virtue to “ie 
to advance the interests of the Church”; which is tantamount to 
saying that all Roman Catholic testimonies are lies, and all Roman 
Catholic witnesses liars. Assuredly this far out-Spears Dr. Spear. It 
might be observed that Jesuitism and Romanism are not identical ; 
that a Romanist is not necessarily a Jesuit ; but whether a wholesale 
indictment of this kind can be called “ rigid induction” is even more 
questionable than whether it can be called Christian charity. 

That volumes of testimony to the cures wrought at Lourdes and 
similar shrines are easily accessible to any visitor, is a fact perfectly well 
known, or easily verified by any one who will take the trouble. These 
testimonies are not merely from obscure people, but from professional 
men—physicians of respectable standing—and they include cases of 
cancer and of other organic diseases. The wonder of the “ holy thorn,” 
to which I alluded in my article, was as respectably and fully attested 
as any of the cases cited by Dr. Stanton, and cannot be overthrown 
by any general charge that all Roman Catholic testimony is, prima 
facie, a lie in the interest of Jesuitism. Neither Angelique Arnauld 
nor Blaise Pascal were over-partial to the Jesuits. In short, if the 
question turns upon facts and testimony, there is as good ground for 
claiming that miraculous healing through faith is bound up with the 
intercession of the Virgin and the use of Lourdes water as that it is 
wrought by the prayer of faith directly to God. 

Still, since Dr. Stanton intimates that I have cited only two cases 
of this kind, I may be asked to present facts in support of this statement, 
though it would seem a work of supererogation to appeal to facts 
which are summarily and ex masse dismissed as lies. It ought not to 
be necessary for me to say that I do not offer these facts with any 
“complacency,” or with any faith in their miraculous character. I 
give them merely as attested facts, parallel with those cited by Dr. 
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Stanton and his school, as evidence that similar results to those 
ascribed to Protestant faith and prayer, have been wrought by these 
more than questionable agencies. I leave it to others to explain them. 

Whatever may be thought of the origin and motives of the develop- 
ments at Lourdes, the history itself is a very extraordinary one, and, 
on any showing, is not to be disposed of by “ rigid induction” or by 
mere sweeping denial. The events caused a profound sensation, not 
only at Lourdes, but throughout France, and elicited the most con- 
flicting opinions and the warmest discussions within the circle of 
Romanism itself. The civil authorities of Lourdes set their faces 
against the whole business. The child Bernadette was cited before 
the Commissary of Police, and was harshly catechized and threatened 
with imprisonment, which was only averted by the interposition of the 
curé of the parish. The Prefect of the Hautes-Pyrénées had ordered 
her arrest, and by his edict the gifts of pilgrims to the grotto, in- 
cluding a sum of money, were transferred to the Mayoralty to be 
placed at the disposal of the donors. A formal mandate was issued 
forbidding visits to the grotto, and a guard was placed there to en- 
force the order. The clergy for along time held entirely aloof. 

A commission was finally constituted with instructions to investi- 
gate the matter with the utmost thoroughness. The testimony was 
limited to eye-witnesses, and was given under oath. The commis- 
sioners were instructed to invite the co-operation of “men versed in 
the sciences of medicine, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, etc., 
in order to hear them discuss the difficulties which may be, in certain 
points of view, in their line, and to learn their opinion.” The water 
was submitted for analysis to M. Filhol, Professor of Chemistry to 
the Faculty of Science at Toulouse, Professorof Pharmacy and Toxi- 
cology at the School of Medicine in the same town, and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He returned a minute analysis, accompanied with 
the following statement: “ The extraordinary effects which are posi- 
tively attributed to the use of this water, cannot—at least in the 
present state of science—be explained by the nature of the salts 
whose existence is revealed by this analysis. This water does not 


contain any active substance capable of endowing it with marked 
therapeutic virtues.” . 


In their report, the commissioners divided into three categories the 
cures which they had investigated, and of which they had furnished 
the details in their official documents, which were all signed by the 
persons cured and by numerous witnesses. The first category includ- 
ed cures which were susceptible of a natural explanation ; the second, 
cures with regard to which the commissioners were inclined to admit 
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supernatural agency, but in which a natural explanation, however im- 
probable, but still within the range of possibility, sufficed to exclude 
them from the category of miracles. The third category comprised 
cures which displayed, in the most evident and undeniable manner, 
the supernatural character. Of these, fifteen were detailed. All 
cures which had been accomplished by degrees were thrown out, and 
only instantaneous ones were admitted into this third category. In 
their report on these cases the commissioners called attention to the 
opposition existing between “the simplicity of the means and the 
grandeur of the result”; between “the unity of the remedy and the 
diversity of the maladies ”; between “ the short duration of the appli- 
cation of the curative agent, and the slowness of the treatment pre- 
scribed by art or science”; between “the sudden efficacy of the 
former artd the tedious failure of the latter”; between “the chronic 
nature of the disease and the instantaneousness of the cure.” 

The cases under the third category include the following: (1) A 
right eye, half destroyed by an explosion, the sight almost entirely 
gone, the difficulty of twenty years’ standing ; and the case pronounced 
by medical authority to be one of incurable amaurosis. Instant 
recovery of sight on the application of the water. (2) A hand para- 
lyzed for ten years, straightened and recovering all the vigor of life. 
(3) A child of two years, wasted by a consumptive fever, never able 
to walk. It was supposed to be dying, was becoming livid, and a 
neighbor was preparing its shroud. The mother caught it up, ran 
to the grotto, and plunged the child, now immovable and cadaverous, 
into the icy water, where she held it for a quarter of an hour amid 
the remonstrances and reproaches of her neighbors, after which, 
wrapping the apparently dead body in her apron, she returned to the 
house, laid it in the cradle, and discovered that it still breathed. It 
fell into a calm and deep sleep, awoke, and nursed at the breast, and 
the next day walked about the room. The physician who reported 
on the case said, “A bath of a quarter of an hour’s duration in the 
month of February, inflicted on a child in the agony of death, must, 
according to all data, theoretical and experimental, of medical 
science, produce immediate death.” (4) A woman of fifty years, 
afflicted with Blepharitis, accompanied with atrophy. The eyelids 
were everted, the eyelashes had disappeared, the lower lids were 
covered with fleshy warts, and there was a constant effusion. 
On the second application of the water the cure was complete, the 
lids resumed their natural appearance, the warts disappeared, and the 
lashes grew again. (5) A lad of fifteen years, who, after a violent 
typhoid attack, was afflicted with an abscess on the right side of the 
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neck, spreading to the top of the chest and to the extremity of the 
cheek. His suffering was intense. The baths at Cauterets aggra- 
vated the malady. A suppurating ulcer covered the top of the chest 
and all one side of the neck, and two fresh glandular swellings arose 
at the side of it. Contrary to the directions of the physician who 
forbade the application of cold water, he bathed the afflicted parts 
with the water of the spring which was brought to his bedside. In 
the morning the glandular swelling had disappeared, the ulcer had 
become a solid scar. The medical testimony before the commission 
stated that “such affections, if cured by medical skill, can only be 
cured slowly, because connected with scrofulous diathesis, and involv- 
ing the necessity of an entire change in the system.” (6) A woman 
who, after an attack of cholera in 1832, had remained almost entirely 
paralyzed on her left side. She could neither kneel nor rise without 
assistance. One hand was entirely atrophied. She could take no 
solid food, and was subject to frequent vomitings of blood. She had 
lived for twenty-four years in pain. In the last sixteen or eighteen 
months, the paralysis of the left side became total, the atrophied 
limbs tumefied. Her legs were drawn up and bent back on them- 
selves; her flesh was consumed with painful bed-sores. Her last 
hours seemed approaching. The physician announced that she would 
die in the course of the night. The water was brought to her bed, 
and at the first draught she exclaimed that she was drinking life, and 
requested to have her body bathed. The swellings subsided and 
disappeared under the hand of her daughter who bathed her. Her 
cure was instant and complete. She ate bread and meat, which she~ 
had not tasted in twenty-four years, and, rising from her bed, kneeled 
before the image of the Virgin on the mantel. | 

These cases are all taken from the report of the commission. Some 
of those under the second category are nearly if not quite as wonder- 
ful. The list is said also to include the healing of decayed or cari- 
ous bones, though I have seen no instance cited. From another 
source, I take the case of a lady of Lorraine, attacked in 1877 with 
paralysis of the left side, and the following year with two cancerous 
swellings in the throat, the operations upon which left the lower part 
of the throat one vast wound. Under the application of the water, 
the wound disappeared, the skin became smooth, and the following 
day she was able to walk. This case has the attestation of M. Vergez, 
of the faculty of medicine at Montpellier, who says, “ The instant 
Cicatrization of the wounds, or, rather, the sudden renewal of all the 
elements constituting the derma and epidermis, could not belong to 
the domain of nature’s forces.” Another lady, also from Lorraine, 
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afflicted with hereditary paralysis, was sent back from the hospital at 
Strasbourg as incurable. She could scarcely hear or see with her left 
ear and eye. Her leg dragged helplessly on the ground, and she 
could not move her left arm. While praying in the grotto she suddenly 
cried out, “ My fingers are moving.” A moment after, she stretched 
out her helpless arm in prayer, and then rose and walked. Thesame 
afternoon she appeared before the commission, and, in the presence 
of two physicians, walked, ran, carried heavy objects with her left 
hand, and saw and heard perfectly with her left eye and ear. The 
attempt to account for her cure by the medicinal qualities of the water 
received a quietus from the fact that she had not been in the water 
at all. 

M. Réné de Bil, from near Dunkirk, was cured of a white tumor on 
the left knee, complicated with fistulous ulcers, anchylosis of the 
knee, and curvature of the leg toward the thigh. His physician 
attests that the tumor, ulcers, and fistulous passages have disappeared, 
the leg has become straight, and the man walks without the help of 
crutches.* 

When it is once established that similar facts admit of different 
explanations, there is an end of the attempt to make the discussion 
turn solely on one class of facts. Dr. Stanton assumes the very point 
in question—that no other explanation of his facts than the one he 
gives is possible. I have not the slightest disposition to shirk the 
facts. I have frankly admitted my own inability to account for facts 
like some of those cited by Dr. Stanton: but that does not compel 
me to accept /zs explanation as final. I maintain, with regard to this 
whole question of facts, that we lack as yet the material for a final 
explanation. The testimony is not allin. As it stands it is conflicting. 
We have not yet measured, or even discovered all the possibilities of 
nature; and (which is more to the point) have not yet begun to 
master the vast and intricate subject of physical and spiritual inter- 
action. I do not impeach the veracity of witnesses. 1 have no 
doubt that the witnesses stated the facts just as they appeared to 
them. Dr. Stanton has the undoubted right to draw up his line of 
battle after his own fashion, with his facts in the centre; but he can 
hardly expect his opponents to arrange ¢heir line according to his 
dictation, or to allow him to decide whether they will first attack his 
centre or his flank, and to shout ‘ victory’ if his centre is not pierced. 


% The following professional testimony is given from Dr. Constantine James, of Paris, who cites 
as diseases cured, tumor in the breast, ulcerated tongue, decay of bone, mortification, and white 
tumor: ‘I declare that I have seen sick persons return cured from Lourdes under circumstances 
which led my professional brethren and myself to judge their condition beyond the resources of 
nature and of art.” 
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And, taking into account the whole range of facts and explanations, we 
decline to follow these tactics. Let the centre for the present stand for 
what it isworth. A decisive settlement of the question on the basis of 
testimony to remarkable cures, is evidently, in the present condition 
of testimony, quite impracticable. The best showing of facts which Dr. 
Stanton can make, does not warrant hisimmense conclusion. Indeed, 
as the result shows, he is obliged to call in Scripture to the aid of 
fact, in order to bolster up this conclusion, which we give in his own 
words: “ The material and spiritual nature of man stands ona perfect 
equality before the atonement, so far as that the same provision is 
made for the body that is made for the soul, allowing for their natural 
and circumstantial differences; that in so far as the soul may be de- 
livered from szz during life, the body may be delivered from disease, 
the fruit of sin; that, as to progress in purification, and final conquest 
over sin and its fruits, there is no greater necessity that Christ’s 
people should pine away during many years, or through their whole 
earthly pilgrimage, in sickness, as many of them do, than there is 
that they should spend the greater part or their whole lives so largely 
under the power of sin; in short, if the full deliverance of the soul 
from sin may at any time be reached on this side of death, so may the 
body be freed from disease; or if the soul must struggle with sin till 
death, the body may not be completely delivered till then.” 

It is here, as I wrote in my July article, that our real quarrel arises: 
on the claim that the miraculous energy which accompanied Christ’s 
personal ministry and that of his first apostles must be a standing 
feature of the modern Church; and that the Church is shorn of a 
high and freely offered privilege of faith if she refuses an economy of 
miracles as her proper environment. “ We insist,” I said, “ that 
miracles of any kind, if they can be proved to take place in the 
modern Church, are properly, and by virtue of a divine arrangement, 
exceptional; that each case must stand upon its own merits and be 
judged in the light of its own circumstances; and that no attempt to 
combine these several cases into a /aw for Church life and work and 
prayer, is legitimate or can be successful.” 

In support of this view, I showed that miracles, after the Apostolic 
age, fell historically into the background; not that their occurrence 
was not asserted, not that they did not perhaps occur, but that they 
took on an exceptional character. I must refer the reader to this — 
portion of my article. The only way in which Dr. Stanton deals 
with this branch of the subject, is by the general assertion that 
“bodily healing prevailed in the Church, and continued down to the 
early centuries of the Christian era”; that the practice of healing the 
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body through the prayer of faith never did wholly cease in the 
Church, even in its darkest and most corrupt periods, any more than 
that justification by faith ceased to be held by the Lord’s true people. 
Dr. Stanton says “the proof is clear and abundant”’ that “nothing 
is better established than this.” He does not furnish the proof, how- 
ever. 

On this point I must refer the reader to the remarks of Canon 
Mozley and of Dr. J. H. Newman on p. 490 of the July REVIEW. Let 
me add the words of Dr. Charles Hodge: “ During the first hundred 
years after the death of the Apostles, we hear little or nothing of the 
working of miracles by the early Christians. On this point Bishop 
Douglass says: ‘If we except the testimonies of Papias and Irenzus, 
who speak of raising the dead, . . . I can find no instances of miracles 
mentioned by the fathers before the fourth century, as what were 
performed by Christians in their times, but the cures of diseases, par. 
ticularly the cures of demoniacs by exorcising them, which last indeed 
seems to be their favorite standing miracle, and the only one which 
I find (after having turned over their writings carefully and with a 
view to this point), they challenged their adversaries to come and see 
them perform.’ The fathers of the fourth century,” continues Dr: 
H., “freely speak of the age of miracles as past: that such inter- 
positions being no longer necessary were no longer to be expected.” 
He cites two passages from Chrysostom and Augustine to this effect, 
and adds: “ However these declarations may be reconciled with the 
fact that these fathers themselves give accounts of what passed for 
miracles in their day, they at least show that, in their view, there was 
such a difference between the Scriptural and ecclesiastical miracles, 
that they did not belong to the same category.” *. 

The remainder of Dr. Stanton’s remarks on this subject rest on the 
assumption that the theory of faith-healing is involved in the plan of 
the atonement. To this assumption we now turn. He shall state 
his position in his own words: “It is sufficiently clear from the facts 
themselves that these healings are accomplished by the power of God 
in answer to prayer. It follows from this that they have their war- 
rant in the atonement of Christ.” Observe that Dr. Stanton means 
by this far more than what every Christian gladly concedes,—that all 
good gifts come to us through and in Christ. He means that the 
atonement involves the doctrine of faith-cureas a privilege of believers, 
as real and as permanent as the forgiveness of sins. “In so far,” he 
says, “as the soul may be delivered from sin during life, the body may 





* “ Syst. Theology,” iii., 452-454. 
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be delivered from disease, the fruit of sin If the full deliverance 
of the soul from sin may be at any time reached on this side of death, 
so may the body be freed from disease.” Again: “If the pains of sin 
remain, the atonement is but a half-work. An atonement which 
merely cancels sin may lay the foundation for pardon; dut if sin’s 
pains are not borne away, how ts the soul ever to get to heaven without 
carrying its pains with it?”* Still farther: “The phenomena of 
faith-healing being established by unimpeachable testimony, it is 
impossible to explain them on any Scripture basis other than that they 
have their warrant in the atonement as among the regular provisions of 
grace.+ The passages we have quoted distinctly show this basis and 
directly declare this warrant. The authority for the phenomena has 
never been revoked ; the facts of healing continue. This is the whole 
case.” 

On the contrary, we claim that this feature has no place in the 
Scriptural teaching on the atonement, but is imported into it 
arbitrarily. We propose to show,—Ist. That the asserted Scriptural 
warrant for this theory is confined to a single passage. 2d. That 
Dr. Stanton misinterprets that passage. 3d. That the theory itself 
is contrary to Scripture. 

First, then, the asserted Scriptural warrant is confined to a single 
passage. “It might be shown,” says Dr. Stanton, “did space per- 
mit, that this provision stands forth with most abundant illustration 
in the types and shadows and rites and covenants and promises of the 
older economy, running back to the earliest proclamation of redemp- . 
tion immediately after the fall of man.” We greatly wish that space. 
had permitted, for we should much like to see Dr. Stanton’s showing 
of this; but as he does zot show it, we are concerned only with his 
argument as it stands. We find, then, that the whole Scriptural basis 
for this remarkable statement is the single passage in Isaiah liii. 4, 5, 
and its citation in Matthew viii. 16, 17. 

Secondly, Dr. Stanton misinterprets this passage. He endeavors to 
show, (1) that the word rendered griefs means diseases. This, we be- 
lieve, is generally conceded. (2) That to dear, means to take away 
or remove. This he cannot maintain. While the word so some- 


times means “ to carry away,” that meaning is excluded here, first, by 
the parallel word 545, which ever has that meaning, and, secondly, 
beak, 


by common usage. As Dr. Hodge justly observes, “ The question is 
not what a word may mean, but what a word does mean in a given 
formula and coanection. The expression occurs some forty times in 


* Italics mine. ¢ Italics mine. 
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the Bible, and always in the sense of bearing the guilt or punishment 
of sin.”’* The substitution of disease for sin does not alter the case, 
The formula remains unchanged. Whether we say ‘he bore our 
sins’ or ‘he bore our diseases,’ the consequence and punishment of 
sin, the meaning is that Christ bore them in the sense of exduring, 
carried them as a burden.+ Again, we may fairly look to Matthew 
to give us the correct sense of the passage which he quotes. If he 
had found Dr. Stanton’s meaning in it, he was in no want of words to 
express that meaning clearly; but we find him selecting the very 
words which do not express it: ¢Aafev, took, and éBactacerv, bare 
or carried.{ To repeat the words of Edersheim in the note above, 
“the words of Matthew are most truly a New Testament Targum of 
the original,” and the Evangelist could have chosen no words in the 
language which would have so accurately conveyed the meaning “ He 
took,” or “received upon himself,” and “He bore or carried asa 
burden,” and no words more inadequate to express the meaning, 
“ He carried away.” 

In short, the Prophecy of Isaiah, liii., includes two elements: the 
sympathetic or compassionate, and the vicarious. Christ bearing his 
people’s pains on his own heart; ‘touched with the feeling of their 
infirmities,’ and Christ bearing his people’s sins in their stead. In- 





* T7d., for instance, Num. xiv. 34; Lev. v. 13 v. 17; vii. 18; Ezek. iv. 4, 5; xviii. 20. 

+ So Cheyne, /rophecies of Jsaiah, renders—* Surely our sicknesses He bore, and our pains He 
carried them.” Headds: ‘‘ The verb mas@ may also be rendered ‘ He took away’ (as Mic. ii. 2), 
and Delitzsch thinks this meaning is included here; but the parallel verb sadha/, which is quite un- 
ambiguous, is against this view. That the primary meaning is, ‘He took up, bore,’ Delitzsch 
himself admits, the verb nds4(but not the verb sabhal) being a technical term in the law for bear- 
ing the penalty of sin. The meaning is, first of all, that the consequences of the sins of His people 
fell upon Him, the innocent; but next, and chiefly, that He bore His undeserved sufferings asa 
sacrifice on behalf of His people.” De Wette: ‘‘Aber unsere Krankheiten ¢vug er, und unsere 
Schmerzen, er lud sie auf sich.” Meyer, on Matt. viii. 17: ‘‘ Dabei ist AauBdaverv und Baoralew 
nicht gegen den Sinn von win und 55H, wegnehmen, entfernen zu fassen.” Lange, whom 

TF = 


Dr. S. cites in his favor, translates, ‘‘ Our diseases has He borne, and our sorrows has He taken on 
Himself,” of which, he says, the Sept. is a free translation, Canon Cook (Speaker's Comm.): 
‘*The words chosen by St. Matthew preclude the supposition that he refers the prophet’s words, 
contrary to the sense of the original, to the mere removal of diseases by healing them.” Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times of Fesus the Messiah, i. 488 : ‘‘ The expression ‘ taking upon Himself’ and 
‘bearing,’ refers to the Christ as our deliverer, because our substitute. Because He took upon Him- 
self our infirmities, therefore He bore our sicknesses. That the view here given is that of the N. T. 
appears from a comparison of the application of the passage in St. Matt. viii. 17, with that in St. 
John i. 29, and 1 Pet. ii. 24. The words as given by St. Matt. are most truly a N. T. ‘targum’ of 
the original. The LXX renders, ‘ This man carries our sins and is pained for us’ ; Symmachus, 
‘Surely He took up our sins and endured our labors’; the Targum Jon.: ‘Thus for our sins will 
He pray, and our iniquities will, for His sake, be forgiven.’ Lastly, it is with reference to this 
passage that the Messiah bears in the Talmud the designation ‘The Leprous One,’ and the ‘ Sick 
One.’” Conf, Cheyne on ‘‘ stricken, smitten of God.” 


t Zau8dvw occurs about 254 times in the N. T., and not once in the sense of ‘carrying away.” 
Baordzw occurs 27 times, and znvariablyin the sense of ‘take up,” ‘bear,” or ‘‘carry.” The 


“hence” in the version of John xx. 15, is merely inferential, though correct. Mary says, ‘If thou 
hast taken him up.” 
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deed, it is claimed by some, and with some reason, that the fourth 
verse of the prophecy sets forth only the former element, while the 
vicarious element does not appear until the fifth verse. Be that as it 
may, both elements may be recognized in Matthew’s version of the 
prophecy; our Lord’s compassion, or suffering with the sufferers,* 
and our Lord’s suffering for his people, his grand work of bearing 
the world’s sin, typified and foreshadowed in his miraculous dealing 
with the diseases which were the consequences of sin. But the doc- 
trine of faith-cure, as held by Dr. Stanton and his school, is in neither 
Isaiah nor Matthew. It is at best but an inference from a misinter- 
pretation of the passages; and is contained in them only as the great, 
complete, fizal redemption of believers from sin, sorrow, pain, and 
death is involved, as we all admit, in the Atonement of Christ. 
Thirdly, Dr. Stanton’s theory is contrary to Scripture. And here 
we would refer the reader especially to the eighth chapter of Romans. 
In that chapter Paul discusses the relation of the atoning and sancti- 
fying work of Christ and the Spirit on the soul, to the Christian’s 
bodily environment. As for the soul, “ there is no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus.” They are judicially right with God. 
“The law of the Spirit of life” has freed them from “the law of sin 
and death.” They do not “ mind the things of the flesh.” They “ walk 
according to the Spirit.” They have eternal life in Christ. They are 
“spiritually-minded,” which is “life.” They have “received the 
Spirit of adoption.” They are “heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” But the redeemed man has to work out his salvation in the 
midst of a great natural economy—a xrious; a “ creation ’”’—some- 
thing which, however we may define it, is an economy of lower organ- 
isms, largely material and not spiritual, and of which his Jody isa 
part. This xrzovs is represented by the Apostle in a strong meta- 
phor, as in a state of /onging, of “ earnest expectation,” waiting “ for 
the revealing of the Sons of God.” It was made subject to vanity, 
helplessness, physical frailty, to a “ tendency to deterioration and dis- 
solution cliaracteristic of material nature.”” This subjection was not 
voluntary (continuing the metaphor). Material nature had no voli- 
tion in bringing in the curse of sin. Nature instinctively recoils from 
weakness pain, and death. But it became thus subject by means of 
Him who laid it under a curse because of man’s sin. But this sub- 
jection is not hopeless. The creation is subject “in hope of being 





* “Unalarmed, indeed, and unexcited, but not free from sorrow and suffering, . . . . Jesus was 
touched with a feeling of their infirmities He suffered with them ; their agonies were His, so 
that the Evangelist recalls and echoes in this place, with a slight difference of language, the words 
of Isaiah, ‘ Surely He bore our griefs and carried our sorrows.’”—Canon Farrar, Life of Christ. 
Conf. Alford, G&. Zest., and Schaff, Popular Commentary on Matt. viii. 17. 
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delivered into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.”” Mean- 
while it “ groaneth and travaileth in pain” up to the present time. 
That is a fact of experience. We know it—(oidapev). “ And not only 
so, but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, Zo wit, 
the redemption of our body.” Why, pray, this groaning and waiting, 
if the redemption of the body runs parallel with that of the soul? 
Why all this distress and tribulation? If Paul and his fellow-Chris- 
tians can call themselves “heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ,” 
why “suffer” if Christ bore their pains away and offers them deliver. 
ance on condition of faith? Why does Paul say: “I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed to usward”? Why does he 
say that the “outward man ferisheth or ts perishing, and needs daily 
renewal,” and add, “ our light affliction which is for the moment,” and 
which is working out a recompense to be given in the unseen and 
eternal future; “ while we look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen,” and which are “eternal” ?* If 
Thrist is our “ pain-bearer,” if Christ has “ borne away,” to use Dr. 
Stanton’s words, “‘so that we need not bear them, our sorrows of 
heart of every kind, as well as our diseases of body and sins of soul”; 
if “this exemption to accept and enjoy, is the Gospel offer to all be- 
lievers,” how is it that Paul says, “ In this (earthly house of our taber- 
nacle) we groan, being burdened, longing to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven,” desiring that “what is mortal may be 
swallowed up of life” ?+ Why does he talk about “ commending 
ourselves in afflictions, necessities, distresses,” etc.?t Why of being 
in “ labor and travail” ?§ Why does he tell the Corinthians of a 
“thorn in the flesh,” which he thrice prayed to have removed, but 
which was not “taken away”? || Why does he remind the Galatians 
that he preached to them “because of an znfirmity of the flesh”? 4 
Why should the believing Paul have suffered from a fleshly infirmity, 
when the atonement which he preached provided for its removal? 
Why does Paul joyfully predict to the Philippians a “change’’ of 
“this body of our humiliation” ?** Why does James say: “ Behold 
we call them blessed which endured,” and point to the prophets and 
to Job as “examples of suffering and of patience” ?++ Why was dis- 
eased Job commended as an example to men who need not suffer 
from sickness? 


* 2 Cor. iv. 16-18, § 2 Cor. xi. 27. ** Phil. iii, 20, 
+ 2 Cor. v. 1-5. | 2 Cor. xii. 7. tt James v. 10, 11. 
$2 Cor. vi. 4. q Gal. iv. 13. 
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These passages, to which many might easily be added, are directly in 
the teeth of Dr. Stanton’s theory of the atonement as related to the 
cure of disease. They show that the redeemed man is still bound up 
with a vast material economy, on the lines of which his spiritual 
nature is, to a great extent, forced to work out the problem begun in 
forgiveness of sin; that he grows to spiritual manhood under the 
thrust and strain of that economy, in the atmosphere of the conflict 
between the spirit and the flesh. The provisions of the atone- 
ment adjust him to the shock and friction of his material environ- 
ment. They give him his controlling impulse; they clothe him with 
courage and faith and patience, but they do not remove him from the 
shock and friction. In the shape of sickness, pain, all sorts of physi- 
cal ills, he is liable to their pressure to the very end. He conquers, 
but he conquers “zz all these things.” “ What Paul demonstrates,” 
says Godet, on Romans viii. 19, ‘‘is simply the fact that, if we are 
already saved spiritually, we are far from being so outwardly. In 
Biblical language, as to the spirit, we are in the age to come; as to 
the body, in the present age This strange discord forms the 
basis of our present condition; and this is what verse 19 demon- 
strates by the waiting attitude which all nature betrays.” 

Dr. Stanton meets these Scriptural statements with an attempt to 
pin the argument down to a naked literalism. He asserts that 
“amidst all that is said in the Scriptures concerning affliction, chas- 
tisement, suffering, etc., seckness and disease are not once mentioned 
as entering into the experience of the Lord’s people, by his appoint- 
ment; except as rebukes for sin, or for delinquency of duty, express 
or implied.”—(p. 74). This is petty trifling with plain, broad dec- 
larations of Scripture; and besides, in the most literal construc- 
tion, is contrary to fact, as will clearly appear from the passages 
which Dr. Stanton himself cites. Paul says, “ Trophimus have I 
left at Miletum sick” (@o0evéuvra).* That “is easily disposed of,” 
says the Doctor. Why, then, does he not dispose of it? There are 
the plain: words—Trophimus, a believer, a companion of Paul, was 
sick at Miletum. Why was he sick? Why had not Paul prayed over 
him and anointed him with oil before he left him? “ But,” says the 
Doctor, “until we know what the matter was,+ we cannot argue the 
case”! This is, indeed, “ rigid induction.” Pray, what has the nature 
of the complaint to do with the question? The only point at issue” 
is the fact of sickness, and here it is in black and white. Trophimus 
was sick: ao@evéc is the word used in Christ’s commission to the 


*2Tim. iv. 20. .. ,  ¢ Italics mine. 
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twelve; “ Heal the stck”’:* used in the story of Lazarus; “a certain 
man was sick”: + used in the passage in James about anointing with 
oil; “Is any sick among you.”{ Again, Paul says of Epaphroditus, 
his “ brother, companion in labor and fellow-soldier,” that he was 
sick (nobévnes), nigh unto death.§ Dr. Stanton says that this case is 
decidedly in his favor, because it is added that “God had mercy on 
him.” How the most consummate ingenuity can extract from that 
phrase the remotest reference to faith-cure, or the faintest shadow of 
support for it, passes comprehension. It is an expression which any- 
body might use respecting recovery from sickness under any circum- 
stances. Anyway, the fact remains, Epaphroditus was sick. 

Then, as to Paul’s “thorn.” Here we have another specimen of 
“rigid induction.” Dr. Stanton remarks upon the numerous explana- 
tions of this fact, and says: “ One thing is reasonably clear, it was not 
sickness in all probability (!)§ and that is what we are chiefly 
concerned with.” The simple reply to which is, that the particular 
explanation of Paul’s malady has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, beyond the fact that it was an affliction zz the flesh, and that 
is what we are chiefly concerned with. There are three cases where 
sickness or disease are “ mentioned as entering into the experience of 
the Lord’s people,’’ and not under the conditions stated by Dr. 
Stanton. Timothy, moreover, if Paul is to be credited, was far from 
being a well man. His stomach was certainly out of order, requiring 
a tonic, and his sicknesses (aoGevelas) were frequent, crowding 
upon him (zuxvas).| Nothing can be clearer than that Paul him- 
self suffered greatly from sickness. No one can read the second 
epistle to the Corinthians without preceiving that it is written by a 
man struggling with physical infirmity. Luke was not only his 
friend but his physician.** That the general terms so plentifully 
scattered over the whole New Testament, “ tribulation,” “ distress,” 
“infirmity,” “affliction,” “suffering,” should have no reference to 
sickness, is simply preposterous. In John’s vision of the heavenly 
world, God wipes away every tear from his people’s eyes, and there 
is no more crying nor pain, “for the former things are passed 
away.”tt This would seem to indicate that God’s people had come 
up out of a state where distress and sickness and pain were familiar 
facts. Dr. Stanton may find here an answer to his extraordinary 





* Matt. x. 8. + John xi, 1, seg. t James v. 14. § Phil. ii. 27. 

4 Italics mine, | z Tim. v. 23. 

#** See a valuable article by Dr. E. H. Plumptre on “‘ The mutual relations of Paul and Luke.” 
Expositor, ist series, iv., 134. 

++ Rev. vii. 17; xxi. 4. 
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question, “ If sin’s pains are not borne away, how is the soul ever to 
get to heaven without carrying its pains with it ?”* 

But it is needless to pursue this farther. We have already given 
it more attention than it deserves. After all, the most conclusive 
refutation of these teachings of the faith-cure school respecting the 
atonement, lies in the facts. If Dr. Stanton is justified in drawing 
his conclusion from a body of facts, we are equally justified in draw- 
ing an opposite conclusion from another and larger class of facts, 
which prove that Christ’s people, his best and purest and most con- 
secrated, have been, from the beginning, ‘“compassed about with 
infirmity.” Thousands of Christians, in every age of the Church, 
with as much intelligence, faith, and holiness as any of the advocates 
of faith-cure,—-walking daily with God and dwelling in a perpetu a 
atmosphere of prayer,—have carried the burden of sickness and pain 
through long and weary years, and have laid it down only at the 
welcome touch of death. Thousands more are carrying the same 
burden to-day. Are, then, all these good men and women to be 
written down as either ignorant of the healing provision of the atone. 
ment or as rejecting it? This, I regret to say, is the conclusion to 
which Dr. Stanton evidently leans. I cannot restrain an expression 
of indignation at the rude and summary manner in which he is pleased 
to arraign this large class of afflicted ones, and to treat them as guilty 
rather than stricken. Is it for him to assume that these people are 
ignorant of the riches of grace and of the privileges of faith? Isaman 
to be branded as a sinner or as lacking in faith because he declines 
to accept the dicta of the faith-cure school? Is faith to be limited to 
the obtaining of special gifts from God? Is there no faith in simple © 
resignation and submission to God’s will? Does it mark a higher 
grade of faith to say, “This cup must pass from me,” than to say, 
“Not my will, but thine”? For my own part I am amazed at the 
presumption which emboldens men to say, like Otto Stockmayer,— 
“It is not the will of God that his children should be sick.” Surely 
these are strange words to come from a minister of Christ, ordained 
to “encourage the faint-hearted and to support the weak”:+ “Or, 
if any deem it a better way, then let them drag their threefold burden 
of sickness and sin and sorrow, till death shall release them, thus 
appearing more as Satan's deluded galley-slaves, than as the Lord’s en- 
lightened freemen.” + And further, in the name of Scripture, of 
religion, of charity and of decency, I protest against this astounding 
statement. “This exemption” (from pains of body and sorrows of 
heart) “to accept and enjoy, is the gospel offer to all believers ; and 
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to decline or neglect this,ts as clearly a sin against God as to decline 
or neglect the offer of salvation. It is, in fact, so far forth, 
rejecting the great Salvation which Christ has provided.”* Not to 
accept the doctrine and the benefits of faith-cure is a sin against God 
as clearly as to reject Christ. Comment is needless. 

But we further press the question, not yet answered by Dr. Stanton, 
why, on his theory, the provision of the atonement is limited to the 
healing of diseases? Our Lord said: “ He that believeth in me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall 
he do.”+ Was this promise ever revoked? Why should not the 
prayer of faith raise the dead? Did not Christ, by his atonement, 
“abolish death, and bring life and immortality to light”?+ Dr. 
Stanton “disposes of” the whole question by a single assertion, that 
“while healing of the sick is expressly mentioned in the universal 
and perpetual commission given to the Church to preach the gospel 
to every creature, the raising of the dead is excluded from it.” Let 
the question ‘of the authenticity of Mark xvi. 15-19 rest. Let us 
admit its authenticity. Raising the dead does wot appear in it. By 
what authority then,—under what commission did Peter raise Dorcas? 
Or, if he had authority, as is evident, when was that authority revoked ? 
But there zs included in this “universal and perpetual commission,” 
speaking with tongues. Why may not the faith of the Church claim 
this gift? Can Dr. Stanton cite an instance in the history of Missions, 
where a missionary was enabled, by the prayer of faith, to address 
natives in a language unknown to him? Moreover, “they shall take 
up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them.” 
Have modern Christians exhibited any special immunity from the 
bites of copperheads or rattlesnakes, or from the effects of accidental 
drinking of poison? One of the most godly men I ever knew died 
from the effects of a careless druggist’s mistake, and that is only one 
of a thousand similar instances. I fear Dr. Stanton’s faith would not 
save him if he should take prussic acid by mistake .. Inshort, the 
exclusion and specific-promise theory, as was fully shown in the July 
article, utterly breaks down. There stands the unrevoked promise, 
“The works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these 
shall he do”; a promise which the faith-cure school claims was given 
to all believers in all time. Raising the dead was one of these works, 
Why should not the prayer of faith raise the dead? Christ abolished 
death ; why should believers die? 

But we turn now to Dr. Stanton’s remarks on the disciplinary office 
of sickness. He makes me say that ‘as God directly sends affliction, 
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it must be a part of the economy of grace in such a sense as that 
Christ cannot have borne our pains. Had he done this, the disciplinary 
office of affliction would have been destroyed.” And again, “ Dr. 
Vincent thinks the salutary office of affliction will be severely com- 
promised if we grant Christ to be our pain-bearer.”” The Doctor is 
pleased to ignore the issue which I make with his interpretation of 
that phrase, patu-bearer, as implying Christ’s bearing away our pains. 
I have nowhere denied that Christ is our pain-bearer: but Dr. 
Stanton’s definition of that term is quite another thing, and ¢hat does 
clash, as I take it, with the teaching of Scripture as to the disciplinary 
office of affliction. 

“ That God sends affliction,” says Dr. Stanton, “no one questions. 
3ut he sends it fora purpose. The whole question, which Dr. Vincent 
scarcely touches, is, why does he send it?” I thought I had touched 
it, but no matter. Dr. Stanton answers the question by reducing the 
suffering of the Lord’s people to three categories,—1. Discipline for 
sins and shortcomings. 2. Sickness, with other suffering, endured 
because the sufferer has been taught to regard this as unavoidable, a 
direct and essential means of grace of divine appointment. 3. 
Sufferings from the world and from Satan, voluntarily endured for 
Christ’s cause. 

Now, as to the first category, it may be said that every Christian, 
at every stage of his life, has “ shortcomings,” and therefore is a proper 
subject of discipline. But Dr. Stanton.seems to imply that this dis- 
cipline belongs more especially to obstinate and persistent transgression 
in the face of “the direct provisions of grace.” He adduces as . 
examples, David, Peter, and Paul. Of David he remarks, “ No writer’s 
case has been so little understood, although it is a very plain case.” 
“ David said,” * continues the Doctor, “ ‘It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted,’ and, ‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray.’ How many 
plaintive and beautiful homilies on the ‘sweet lessons of affliction’ 
have been fairly or rather unfairly wrenched out of these words, 
though David is in no way responsible forthe perversion.” Certainly 
he is not; nor for the words either; for both the passages are from 
the 119th Psalm, which David did not write. 

David, indeed, says little or nothing about the salutary uses of 
affliction. His words in the 32d Psalm about God’s heavy hand, the 
waxing old of his bones, and the drying up of his moisture, have no 
reference to sickness, but are strong oriental metaphors setting forth 
the pangs of remorse. By far the larger part of the confessedly 
Davidic Psalms allude to trouble as coming from enemies. David 
does dwell, very emphatically, upon the salutary results of repentance. 
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In the 18th Psalm, however, which is admitted to be David’s, we have 
a record of severe affliction which we have no reason for assigning 
to sin or shortcoming. The “sorrows of death” compassed him, 
“the snares of hell” prevented him. He called upon God in his dis. 
tress,.and God revealed himself in wonderful majesty. God “sent 
from above” and drew him “out of many waters.” There is no hint 
of punishment or discipline for sin or shortcoming, and this is precisely 
the fact which puzzles the commentators ; for the Psalm is commonly 
assigned to the close of David's life,* with all its falls and errors; and 
yet David says, “ The Lord rewarded me according to my righteous, 
ness; according to the cleanness of my hands hath he recompensed 
me,” etc. 

However, we need not dwell here. We shall of course admit that 
affliction is sent for a// the causes included in Dr. Stanton’s three 
categories. The trouble is that these categories do not cover the 
entire ground. The declared object of the Doctor’s reasoning is to 
prove that the true children of God, who live in obedience to him, 
and use “the provisions of grace,” need not be afflicted with sickness; 
and this position excludes the whole class of afflictions sent for 
chastening, a purpose as distinctly recognized in the Scriptures a 
affliction for the punishment of sin. Dr. Stanton uses the word 
“ discipline” in a way which creates a little uncertainty as to his 
meaning. If he means by “discipline” the educative process by 
which all Christians are purified, then he grants all that we ask; 
since we claim that God sends suffering upon his children in order to 
purify them. “Every branch in me that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” + “Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” “It 
is for chastening that ye endure ; God dealeth with you as with sons, 
for what son is he whom his father chasteneth not?” “If ye are 
without chastening, whereof a// have been made partakers, then are 
ye bastards and not sons.” “The Father of spirits . . . . chastened 
us for our profit, that we may be partakers of His holiness.” ¢ It is 
perhaps unnecessary to say that a special word is used to designate 
this process, zaideia, a word of which the primary idea is zstruction, 
running into the idea of chastisement or correction, but sharply dis- 
tinguished from punishment. 

It is to this category, and not to any of Dr. Stanton’s three, that 
Paul's thorn in the flesh belongs. He was, it seems, from his own 
account, in some danger of undue elation from his heavenly vision,§ 
and therefore the messenger of Satan was sent to buffet him. It 


* Comp, 2 Sam. xxii, 1. + John xv. 2. ¢ Heb. xii. 7-z1. § 2 Cor xii. 1-10. 
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was not for sin committed, nor for failure to use “ the direct provisions 
of grace.” It was to purify him, and guard him against spiritual pride. 
And it continued, notwithstanding Paul’s earnest prayer that it might 
depart. He must bear it with the promised aid of God’s grace. The 
case is distinctly on the line of chastening. Therefore, being outside 
of Dr. Stanton’s three categories, it was unnecessary. It’s removal 
was provided for in the atonement ; and Paul, by continuing to suffer 
from it, proved himself one of “ Satan’s deluded galley-slaves.” 

Or, once more, since the Doctor goes to the Old Testament for an 
example, will he tell us in which of his three categories Job belongs? 
Rebuke for sin? But God himself declared that there was “ none like 
him in the earth ; a perfect and an upright man; one that feared God 
and eschewed evil’; * and, moreover, the assumption of the three 
friends that he zs being punished for sin, is the very thing against 
which he fights all through the book. His sufferings were sent by 
Satan, but were not voluntarily endured; and, certainly, he cannot 
be placed with those who endure suffering through ignorance of the 
power of prayer. His case belongs, in part, where Paul’s does, to 
the category of chastening, and in part to another category, which 
Dr. Stanton quite overlooks—the category of proof or vindication, of 
which more presently. The contribution of Elihu to the main argu- 
ment of the book is that “suffering may be medicinal, corrective, 
fructifying, as well as punitive. That God may be moved to chastise 
men by love as well as by anger, with a view to quicken their con- 
science; to instruct their thoughts and give them a larger scope; in 
order to purge them that they may bring forth more or better fruit; - 
to rouse them from the lethargy into which, even when they are 
spiritually alive, they are apt to sink.” + Moreover, God was proving 
Job by his trial, and at the same time vindicating the encomium 
He pronounced upon him in the beginning. He was showing Satan 
that it was possible for a man to go through all that agony of doubt, 
and all that physical torture, and all those pangs of abandonment 
and misunderstanding, and yet hold fast to God. He was proving 
that “God was capable of winning, and that man is capable of cherish- 
ing an unselfish goodness. That he cam serve God for nought; that 
he can hold fast his confidence in God, even when that supreme Friend 
seems to be turned into his foe.” { It is to such proof and vindica- 
tion that Peter alludes: “That the proof of your faith, being more 
precious than gold that perisheth, though it is proved by fire, might be 


found unto praise and glory and honor at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” § 


- Job ii. 3. 
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Both these uses of affliction Dr. Stanton ignores. The case lies in 
a nutshell. The atonement provides for the removal of the sickness 
of believers. If they continue to be sick, it is through their own 
“sin” in “so far forth rejecting the great salvation which Christ has 
provided”; because they are “ Satan’s deluded galley-slaves.” All 
the divinely appointed affliction of believers is because .of sin, igno- 
rance, or persecution. Therefore there is no place for chastening, 
which Dr. Stanton accordingly rules out. The truth of God's send- 
ing affliction in love, for purification, is as clearly taught in Scripture 
as the truth of the atonement itself; but the Doctor cuts his Scrip. 
ture to fit his three-category theory, instead of forming his theory by 
“rigid induction ” from Scripture ; and therefore chastening must go. 

If the atonement contains a provision for healing the sick body, 
parallel with the provision for the sinful soul, the parallel ought to be 
borne out in the working of the two provisions. The provision for 
the body ought to assert itself zzvarzably in response to the prayer of 
faith. The provision for the soul does thus assert itself. Waethout 
exception, the man who repents, prays, and believes, is forgiven and 
reconciled to God. But every man who prays and believes, and for 
whom others pray and believe, is not cured of sickness. The pro- 
vision of the atonement breaks down on the physical line. For ex- 
ample, take the case of President Garfield, about the most awkward 
case that the faith-cure school has ever had to handle. Here was a 
Christian man, a man of faith, and prayer, and upright life, suffering, 
not voluntarily, at the hands of an assassin. A nation was before God 
in prayer for him. It was the sublimest concert of prayer in all history. 
The malady was on Dr. Stanton’s favorite line: it was “ organic.” 
The healing of that frightful wound would not have been any more 
incredible than the setting of a broken arm by prayer. But the Presi- 
dent died after all. In all cases of failure, however, we are met with 
the stock reply of the faith-cure school, “unbelief”! The patient 
had not faith; and it does not seem to occur to the disciples of that 
school that this reply is a plain begging of the whole question at 
issue,—an assumption of the very thing to be proved, namely, the 
Jaw that healing follows faith. 

Farther, the theory of the faith-cure school is compelled to con- 
fess limitations. It breaks down at certain forms of human infirmity. 
For the postulates of that school logically admit of no exceptions. 
Organic complaints include a very wide range. There is no question 
about the power of God. The atonement has provided for bodily 
healing on the same scale with soul-cure. Dr. Stanton says, “ Faith- 
healing involves physical changes.” We can see no valid reason, 
therefore, why an amputated limb should not be restored ; why an 
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extracted tooth should not be replaced; why a new eyeball should 
not appear in the socket formed by the surgeon’s knife ; why a hare- 
lip should not be rectified, and a sliced-off ear be made good. Christ 
did as much for the ¢zf of Malchus’ ear, The records of faith-cure 
are void of such cases. Its advocates are compelled to admit a prac- 
tical limit to its operation. ‘ 

I rest the discussion at this point, with a feeling of relief, which 
will, no doubt, be shared by my readers. Such a controversy is to 
me an uncongenial task, and one upon which I should not have 
entered but for the urgency of valued friends and counsellors. 

A few words by way of summary and conclusion: 

Dr. Stanton’s theory, like the Philistines’ temple of Dagon, rests 
upon two pillars. These are, the facts and the atonement. With respect 
_ to the atonement, I have tried to show, Ist. That the theory of its 
curative provision for the body, parallel with its provision for the 
soul, is based on only a single passage of Scripture. 2d. That that pas- 
sage contains nothing of the kind, and is misinterpreted by Dr. Stan- 
ton. 3d. That Dr. Stanton’s interpretation of it is contradicted by 
Scripture. 4th. That it is contradicted by the fact of the actual and 
protracted sickness of thousands of God’s holiest servants, both now 
and in the days of the Apostles. 5th. That the practical working of 
the assumed curative element of the atonement does not correspond 
with that of its spiritual provision. 

This pillar falling, the whole structure rests on the facts cited by 
the faith-healers. As to these, ist. We have not denied the facts 
nor impeached the veracity of the witnesses. We acknowledge the 
wonderful character of the facts; we offer no explanation. But, 2d, 
We deny that we are shut up to the explanation of the faith-healers ; 
for, 3d, We have tried to show that their reasoning excludes a large 
mass of similar facts, occurring through other media, and in connec- 
tion with agencies which Protestant Christianity utterly disavows. 
We claim, therefore, that similar facts, attaching to different causes, 
cannot be arbitrarily referred to a single cause; and that a theory, 
supported by only a single class of facts, among so many which 
require explanation, must be one-sided and untrustworthy. We 
claim that the faith-healers must either prove all cases outside their 
lines to be delusions or impostures, or must discover and formulate a - 
law which will embrace all the phenomena. Failing in this, we claim 
that a single class of facts, however remarkable or plausible, forms 
no adequate basis for a theory which erects faith-cure into an insti- 
tution, and puts it forth as a regular and permanent factor of the 


Church of all time, which it is a sin and a- degradation for her to 
reject. 
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We have further tried to show that Dr. Stanton’s exposition of this 
theory necessarily and entirely eliminates from Christian experience 
the element of chastening which is distinctly and incontrovertibly 
Scriptural. A theory without its claimed warrant in the atonement, 
contradicted by facts and Scripture, resting wholly upon a single line 
of facts which, in their relation to a multitude of other facts, still pre- 
sent unsolved problems of the greatest difficulty, and excluding from 
the Christian economy one of God’s great training-forces, does not 
commend itself to the general acceptance of thoughtful Christians. 

It may be said by some, this thing is only another of the fancies 
which have captivated religious enthusiasts in all ages. It appeals only 
to weak minds, and if let alone will die out of itself. But granting 
this, we are at least bound to guard the weak minds against error; 
and when clergymen like Dr. Gordon and Dr. Stanton assume the 
championship of such a “ fancy,” it becomes something more than a 
trifle. And besides, there is no evidence just now of its dying out. 
It is propagated by the enthusiasm of the subjects of faith-cure, 
whether deluded or not. It has its humbler advocates and miracle. 
workers and pamphleteers in our cities. Its reported wonders stimu- 
late the inquiry and often the hope of many patient victims of pro- 
tracted disease, and minds unaccustomed to entertain a subject in its 
larger aspects and relations, to weigh testimony and to probe facts to 
the bottom, are captivated and excited by the startling facts collated 
in the records of faith-cure. Patient, suffering, acutely conscientious 
Christians are thrown into sore mental distress by the arbitrary and 
outrageous assertion of the faith-cure school which pronounces them 
guilty of unbelief because their faith does not result in cure. The 
leaven spreads, and the arguments and shibboleths of this school are 
already in many mouths. And the entire drift of these views is 
toward shallow and narrow conceptions of the work of the Spirit in 
the Church; nay, toward a depreciation of its power and value. 

For the roots of this error lie deeper than is popularly supposed. 
They are nourished, indeed, by that greedy hunger for marvels pecu- 
liar to humanity in every age. They run far down into that bottom- 
less abyss of “ faith” which whole cartloads of medizval fables have 
not been able to fill;* but they also lie in misconceptions or partial 
conceptions, long and widely current in the Church, as to the relative 
position of miracle in Christian evidence. Its importance (real as it 
is) has been exaggerated, until to many minds it appears to be the 
very corner-stone of Christian apologetics. The natural outcome of 
such a conviction is a keen susceptibility to any apparent renewal of 





* Henry Rogers: Eclipse of Faith. 
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this class of evidence. But such need to be reminded that that kind 
of evidence was not Christ’s favorite or highest mode of producing 
conviction, and that its employment in every case was intended to 
point beyond itself and to fasten faith upon His own divine person. 
Dr. Edersheim, in his recent remarkable work on the “ Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah,” has a passage on this subject which is 
well worth quoting: ‘So far from being a mere worker of miracles, 
as we would have expected if the history of His miracles had been of 
legendary origin, there is nothing more marked than the pain, we had 
almost said the humiliation, which their necessity seems to have car- 
ried to His heart. ‘Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not be- 
lieve’; ‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign’; ‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed’; such are the 
utterances of Him who sighed when He opened the ears of the 
deaf, and bade His apostles look for higher and better things than power 
over all diseases or even over evil spirits.* . . . . In truth, when, 
through the rift in His outward history, we catch a glimpse of Christ’s 
inner being, these miracles, so far as not the outcome of the mystic 
union of the divine and the human in His person, but as part of His 
mission, form part of His humiliation. They also belong to that way 
which He had chosen in His initial conquest of the Tempter in the 
Wilderness, when He chose, not the sudden display of absolute 
power for the subdual of His people, but the painful, slow method of 
meeting the wants and addressing Himself to the understanding and 
capacity of those over whom He would reign. In this view, it seems 
as if we could gain a fresh understanding, not only of the expediency 
of His final departure, so far as concerned the future teaching of the 
disciples by the Holy Spirit, but of His own longing for the advent 
of the Comforter. In truth, the two teachers and the two modes of 
teaching could not be together, and the ascension of the Christ as the 
end of His humiliation, marked the advent of the Holy Ghost, as 
bestowing another mode of teaching than that of the days of His 
humiliation.”’+ ; 

Wise and sound words are these, containing in themselves the germ 
of the great and decisive answer to the faith-cure theory; setting 
forth the chief reason why we should expect and desire miracle to fall 
into the background, and assert another and a higher class of forces. . 
An economy of miracle was for the Church’s infancy. The Church 
which is hungry for miracles is in her second childhood. 

MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


* Luke x. 17, 2c, Conf. x Cor, xii. 32; xiii. x. 
t Vol. i., pp. 489-90. See also my article in THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, July, 1883, pp. 
488, 489, 497, 498, sor, 502. 





VI. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The Third General Council of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian System is to meet in the city 
of Belfast, Ireland, June 24th, and continue in session until July 4th. This 
Council will be of vast importance on account of the momentous questions 
which are to come before it. The Councils thus far have been preliminary 
meetings, gatherings chiefly for mutual congratulation, friendly intercourse, 
addresses, and theological essays. The coming meeting is for work. No less 
than nine important Committees are to report to this Council. These are— 

(1) The Committee of Arrangements. The lamented R. Knox, D.D., 
was chairman of this Committee, but he has been removed by death, and 
Prof. R. Watts, D.D., of Belfast, has taken his place. This Committee 
has power “to make the needful preparations for the meeting.” It 
has been the practice of the Committee of Arrangements for the meet- 
ings at Edinburgh and Philadelphia to prepare the programme with a 
full list of essayists and speakers. But there is nothing in the Consti- 
tution or in the By-Laws of the Alliance which gives the Committee of 
Arrangements any such power. There was some propriety in making a 
programme at the first meeting at Edinburgh, for no business had been 
matured of any great importance. There was less propriety for it at Phila- 
delphia, where several important Committees made reports. The Pro- 
gramme Committee transcended reasonable bounds at Philadelphia, and in 
consequence the important dusiness of the Alliance was neglected and post- 
poned. Almost the entire time was given up to popular meetings for tran- 
sient effects. We are glad to learn that the Committee of Arrangements 
propose to limit themselves in the preparation of the programme. We 
apprehend, however, that the selection is exceedingly difficult, and there 
is serious danger of friction and jealousies rather than fellowship and har- 
mony in making such distinctions among the delegates. We should have 
been better pleased if the programme-making had been abandoned as not 
within the constitutional and legitimate scope of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. The Council should be left to itself to use its own power for its own 
proper business without outside influence of any kind whatever. There 
could be no impropriety in the selection of speakers for popular and intro- 
ductory meetings, but selections of essayists on theological topics, or upon 
any of the matters which are to come before the Alliance in an orderly 
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manner, in the reports of Committees and overtures from churches—in our 
judgment, is an improper interference with the internal affairs of the Alli- 
ance itself. Whatever justification there may have been for these programmes 
in the past, there is no justification for their continuance in the future: 
The Alliance of the Reformed Churches is composed of the official repre- 
sentatives of the churches who will be called upon to vote upon some of the 
greatest questions of the day. These representatives will be extremely 
jealous of any outside interference or attempts at management. We cannot 
expect that the present Committee of Arrangements will depart altogether 
from the bad precedents of the two previous Committees ; but they will 
be justified in reducing the evil to a minimum. We would strenuously 
urge, however, that this shall be the last of Programme Committees for 
Councils of the Presbyterian Alliance. 

(2) Another Committee was appointed. 

‘‘To obtain information in regard to the election and ordination of Ruling elders in the several 
branches of the Presbyterian Church connected with the Presbyterian Council, the formula sub- 


scribed by each elder, and the functions and duties pertaining to the office, as set forth in the poli- 
ties, or implied in the usages of the churches.” 


This Committee had for its chairman the late Dr. Knox. We do not 
know who has taken his place. If this Committee accomplish the task as- 
signed them they will provide the Council with ample material for several 
days’ discussion. 

(3) The Committee on Admission to the Council is composed of Principals 


McVicar, Cairns, and Rainey ; Drs. Flint, Brown, Watts, and Kerr, with Judge 
Strong, and Francis Brown Douglas, Esq., elders. This is a strong Com- 
mittee, but they have a difficult task before them. The fifty Presbyterian 
or Reformed bodies now recognized as membefs of the Alliance have been 
admitted in accordance with their informal adoption of the Constitution 
through the appointment of delegates to the Council in view of its Constitu- 
tion. There are several other Prsebyterian bodies which will apply for 
membership at the next Council. The most important of these is the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. At the meeting at Philadelphia, it was 
Resolved, ‘‘ That the Council are unable 4oc statu to admit as members brethren representing 


churches whose relation to the Constitution has not been explained, and cannot now be considered ; 
Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to consider any new application from churches to be 


admitted into the Alliance.” 

This is a new departure in the Alliance. What does it mean? Is it for 
the purpose of erecting barriers and defining conditions upon which 
churches may be admitted? We think not. The Council have given 
them no such power. The office of the Committee is rather to recommend. 
such rules and principles as they may deem important,"that admission to 
the Alliance hereafter may be orderly, and in accordance with the Consti- 
tutional provisions ; in other words, to propose suitable by-laws for the en- 
forcement of the Constitution. They cannot go beyond that. We do not 
understand that the application of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
shall go first to that Committee, before it is submitted to the Alliance. The 
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Council at Philadelphia had no power to determine those whom the Coun- 
cil at Belfast may receive or reject. The Committee have to consider the 
question of admission as to its method and principles. Only the Council can 
decide in any particular case. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church can- 
not be excluded on any legitimate or consistent grounds, if it apply for 
admission to the Council in a regular manner by the formal ecclesiastical 
adoption of the Constitution of the Alliance. The Alliance will be re- 
quired to accept its adherence to the Consensus of the Reformed Churches, 
They have no power to sit in judgment upon the validity or integrity of its 
adherence. The Alliance has not yet ventured to act as a judge of the 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical qualifications of the churches which have consti- 
tuted it. It will not be suffered so to act. Any attempt of a majority to 
make it into a supreme judicatory of the Reformed doctrine and polity 
would shatter it and destroy it. No ¢es¢ can be applied to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, to which churches now constituting the Alliance are 
not subject. In our judgment the Calvinism of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church is rather weak and thin. It is nearer what we should call 
evangelical Arminianism or semi-Arminianism., But it is more Calvinistic 
than the majority of the Reformed churches on the Continent of Europe. 
If the Alliance can tolerate the extremely weak Calvinism of the Italian Free 
Church, it must in all consistency tolerate the weak Calvinism of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. There are sixteen bodies from the Conti- 
nent now members of the Ailiance.e We make bold to say that the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church is as near the Consensus of the Reformed 
Churches as these are. The Alliance must choose between accepting the 
Cumberland Church or cutting off with them these sixteen Continental 
churches. ° 

This is a grave question, upon the right decision of which depends the 
very existence of the Alliance. It may be the entering wedge of discord— 
or it may prove the instrument of harmonizing all parties upon a broad, 
generous, tolerant platform. 

(4) A Committee “to consider the desirableness of defining the Consen- 
sus of the Reformed Confessions” as required by our Constitution, is to re- 
port at Belfast, Principal Cairns, chairman. This is the most important 
question to come before the Council. This Committee has no power to 
report any definition of the Consensus, but simply to give their opinion on 
the desirableness of it. This then is the simple question to be decided at 
Belfast. Is it desirable that the Alliance should frame such a Consensus as 
the definition of its Constitution and the platform of Union? We know not 
what the report of the Committee may be. But we trust that it may be a 
negative one. This question of the framing of the Consensus has been 
pressed upon the Alliance by a few distinguished brethren, who have shown 
such enthusiasm for it, that it has been difficult to deny them a hearing, 
and a Committee to consider their plans. But it is easy to see that the 
great majority of the previous Councils have looked upon the movement 
with suspicion. 
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There is peril in this movement in many directions and from several points 
of view. There is a very large number of Reformed Confessions. How 
is their Consensus to be determined, by what principles, in what method ? 
(2) The claims of each and every one of these Confessions to belong to the 
Reformed family must be investigated and decided. But such an investi- 
gation would put several of the bodies constituting the Alliance on trial. 
Are we to regard the Confession of the Free Church of Geneva, and the 
Creed of the Free Christian Church of Italy (both churches members of 
the Alliance), as belonging to the Reformed Confessions? (4) Having deter- 
mined the limits of the Reformed Confessions we have to determine their 
Consensus. Here we are confronted with difficult problems of interpreta- 
tion. It is well known that the great Confessions have ever been variously 
interpreted, and are variously interpreted at present by different parties in 
the churches, There are those who are ever inclined to magnify the Con- 
fessions by making them responsible for all the logical deductions from them 
made by tradition in subsequent times. There are others who are inclined 
to minimize them by adapting them to the theories, and speculations, and 
changed circumstances of modern times. There are few who have the 
patience to study the Confessions in their historical circumstances, and to 
interpret them by the legitimate methods of historical interpretation. There 
are not a dozen divines in the Presbyterian world at present who have such 
a knowledge of the Westminster divines, and the historical forces that gen- 
erated and produced the Westminster Standards, that they can speak with 
authority on mooted questions. The same is true of all the great Reformed 
creeds. Dr. Schaff has coliected the Reformed symbols, as did Niemeyer 
before him. But the historic study of each of the great symbols is a desid- 
eratum, and is an indispensable prerequisite in order to a satisfactory study 
of their Aarmony and points of difference. Where are the men in our Re- 
formed churches who have pursued these preparatory studies? If there 
are such they have not yet displayed their powers. Symbolics is too 
young a theological discipline to be able as yet to speak the authoritative 
word. The work of Dr. Schaff with all its great merits is sufficient evi- 
dence that the work before the student of Reformed symbolics is vastly 
greater than that which has already been accomplished. 

(c) If now the symbols have been determined as to number, and as to 
their historical interpretation, we are only on the threshold of the problem 
of defining the Consensus. The Confessions are the result of a historical 
development of doctrine since the Reformation. ‘They must be ranged in 
several stages. They must be grouped in families, in which the exact re- 
lationships need to be determined. It would be supreme folly to place the 
numerous confessions on the same level. If the Consensus is to be deter-. 
mined in this way, it will result inevitably in taking the briefest Confes- 
sion of all, and in eliminating from that all its peculiarities. Then alone will 
we get the consensus or points of agreement of a// the Reformed Confes- 
sions. It does not require any great wisdom to discern what the result of 
such a mechanical consensus-making would be. We would be forced to 
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take the last Confession adopted by a member of the Alliance, that of the 
Free Church of Italy, eliminate all the peculiarities of it, which would re- 
duce it at least one-half, and behold the resu/f, one that would be repudia- 
ted by every member of the Alliance. 

If now we enter upon the difficult task of making a genealogical table of 
our Reformed Confessions, and should seek a Consensus in this way, we 
would be forced by the historic process backward to the earlier and simpler 
confessions of the Reformation. All the Confessions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries would first be thrown aside. ‘Then we should be con- 
fronted by the Confessions of the seventeenth century, notably the West- 
minster Contession, and the Decrees of the Synod of Dort, which express 
the faith of the Calvinism of the seventeenth century in its conflict with 
Arminianism. We are then forced to consider whether the Alliance is to 
be rallied on that platform. If so, then the weaker and immature Calvinis- 
tic Churches must depart from the Alliance. The churches of the Conti- 
nent of Europe must all go. The liberal and progressive men will hesi- 
tate to commit themselves to a platform which will perpetuate the seven- 
teenth century conflict and divisions. If such a Consensus, which is really 
the platform of the Synod of Dort, is to be adopted, it is useless to think 
of an Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world. ° We should 
narrow our organization so as to make it represent the British and 
American Reformed and Presbyterian Churches. 

But the Alliance cannot in consistency with its Constitution assume as its 
Consensus the platform of the Synod of Dort. Its Constitution prescribes 
“the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions.” The great Confessions of 
the Reformation, the Mother Confessions, cannot be ignored in order to 
honor the seventeenth century daughters. Nothing can be regarded as 
making up the Reformed Consensus which cannot be found in the Mother 
Confessions of the Reformation. We are forced back, therefore, to the 
earlier and the less developed Calvinism. We go back of post-reformation 
doctrine to reformation doctrine, and are driven to the great representative 
Confessions, such as the two Helvetic, the Belgian, the French Confes- 
sion, the Scottish Confessions, the XX XIX. Articles, and the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Among these we must find our Reformed Consensus. How 
then shall this Consensus be determined? We cannot take the more de- 
veloped Confessions as the basis. We are forced back to the simpler Con- 
fessions, ¢. g., from the second Helvetic to the first Helvetic, from the sec- 
ond Scottish to the first Scottish, The historic process of determining the 
Consensus brings us to the Heidelberg Catechism, the XX XIX. Articles, the 
first Helvetic and the first Scottish Confessions, But each of these has 
national peculiarities ; these must be eliminated ere we can find a true Con- 
sensus. It will be found that the doctrinal parts of the XX XIX. Articles, and 
the Heidelberg Catechism, are the simplest and the nearest to the Reformed 
Consensus of any of the Reformed Creeds. This being the case we are 
confronted with the question whether the Alliance could do better than 
adopt the Heidelberg Catechism as its basis. If then we go back of the 
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Synod-of-Dort Calvinism to the Reformation faith of Calvin, Zwingli, and 
(Ecolampadius, the question forces itself upon us, by what right we can ex- 
clude Evangelical Arminians. Arminianism is historically one wing of the 
Reformed camp. In other words, the Reformed Churches broke into two 
hostile camps, Synod-of-Dort Calvinism and Arminianism. In our judg- 
ment, the Alliance has no other historical and consistent policy than to rec- 
ognize and admit to its fellowship, the Evangelical Arminianism, This 
recognition has already been given to the Continental Churches which are 
Evangelical Arminian. We are about to recognize, as we think, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, who tend in the direction of Evangelical Armin- 
ianism. ‘The best policy for the Alliance is to look the situation in the 
face, and take a broad and comprehensive platform, and recognize all sec- 
tions of the Reformed household. We look forward to the time when the 
Church of Christ shall be ove. We are not willing to sacrifice the unity and 
hopes of ecclesiastical combinations for the sake of perpetuating schism 
and separation on minor issues. We believe that the Alliance will be far 
stronger and more consistent in its policy if it ‘raise the banner about 
which eventually Methodism may rally with us, and to which the Anglican 
Episcopal Church may come when it abandons the unscriptural dogma of 
apostolical succession of diocesan bishops and ordination by them alone. 

The late Henry B. Smith, Prof. of Theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, the most philosophical and historical theologian America 
has yet produced, with remarkable insight and forecast has stated, what to 
us seems to be the true position for the Alliance to take (in a letter toa 
distinguished Methodist clergyman) : 


‘‘What is it that keeps Methodists and Presbyterians apart? Is it anything essentza/ to the 
Church, or even to its we//-being ? For one, I do mof think that it is. Yeur so-called ‘ Arminian- 
ism’ being of grace, and not of ‘zature, is in harmony with our symbols. It isa wide outlook, 
which looks to an ecclestastical union of Methodists and Presbyterians ; but I am convinced that it 
is vital for both, and for Protestantism and for Christianity vs. Romanism in this country, and it is 
desirable fer se. I am also persuaded that our differences are merely intellectual (metaphysical), 
and not moral or spiritual; in short, formal and not material. As to folity, too, so far as the 
Scriptures go, there is no essential difference between us. Your ‘bishops’ I do not object to, but 
rather like; and our ‘elders’ I think you would like, on due acquaintance. As to Christian work, 
where you are strong we are weak ; but your local preachers and class-leaders, are they really any- 
thing more than our ‘elders ’"—lay elders—under another name ?” (PRESB. REVIEW, iii., p. 563.) 


Nor can we refrain from expressing our sympathy with many of our 
Presbyterian brethren of Great Britain in their views of the relation of Pres- 
bytery to Episcopacy. We anticipate the time when the quarrels which 
have so long divided Great Britain shall cease. We cannot afford to unite 
in framing any consensus, or taking any action whatever, that shall serve as 
a barrier to the ultimate union of the hosts of God. 

There is grave peril in the effort to define the Consensus. If it is re- 
solved that it is best to go on, then we ought not to consent to any other 
consensus than the consensus of the Reformed Confessions of the Reforma- 
tion era, in which Methodists and Episcopalians as well as Presbyterians 
can unite. 
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(5) There is a Committee on Rules of Procedure, Dr. S. I. Prime, chairman, 
Rules should be adopted to prevent confusion from the variation in custom 
of the different nationalities. It is manifest that thus far the management of 
the Alliance has fallen too much into the hands of a few, prominent and well- 
known men. If one look over the Committee men, he is surprised to see 
the constant recurrence of the same names. Thus the chairmanship of 
four of the nine Committees falls to two men, and these same divines are 
also members of some of the other Committees. This injudicious selection 
of Committees was doubtless accidental. But it ought not to be possible 
in future. We also question the propriety of admitting such a large number 
of associate members. There were 80 of these at Edinburgh, with 220 dele- 
gates of the churches. There were 54 of these at Philadelphia, with 224 
delegates of the churches. It is true, that these associates are not allowed 
to vote, but they are given an influential position in the Council which 
might be of great importance in case of grave differences of opinion and 
prolonged debate. It seems to us that the previous Councils have tran- 
scended the bounds of the Constitution in this regard. Secretary Matthews 
correctly stated at Philadelphia : 

‘* Some of the churches have, in addition, appointed certain other persons as associates ; but as no 
such class of members is known under the Constitution, and the power of permitting persons not 
delegates to take part in the proceedings is distinctly reserved to the Council itself, your Commit- 


tee recommend that the attention of the churches be respectfully called to Article iii., section 2 of 
the Constitution.” 


The attention of the churches having thus been officially called to the 
impropriety of associate members, it is reasonable to expect that no such 
persons shall present themselves at Belfast; and if they do, despite this 
warning, they need not be surprised if the Council should refuse to recog- 
nize their claims. The time has come when the loose ways of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, and other the like voluntary associations and irresponsible 
conventions, should cease in the Alliance of the Reformed Churches whose 
Council is composed of the official representatives of the Churches. These 
ought to guard the doors of entrance with scrupulous care and jealous at- 
tention that no influences whatever may introduce themselves or be ob- 
truded that shall interfere with the execution of their sacred duties as the 
responsible representatives of ecclesiastical bodies which will hold them to 
account for all their actions, 

(6) There is a Committee on Finance, Dr. Prime, chairman, to provide 
for the expenses of clerks, printing, and other incidental items of the busi- 
ness of the Alliance. 

(7) There is an important Committee “on modes of helping the Churches 
of the European Continent,” with a European Committee, J. A. Camp- 
bell, LL.D., chairman, and an American Committee, Henry Day, chairman. 

(8) The practical question of Foreign missionary co-operation will be 
brought before the Council by the report of a Committee of which Drs, Pax- 
ton and J. Murray Mitchell are joint chairmen. There ought to be no very 
great difficulty in combining all the Presbyterian and Reformed missions in 
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the different countries in united bodies. One Reformed church is enough 
for India. There ought not to be more than one in China or Japan. This 
ideal ought to be steadily kept in mind, and ardently pursued by the 
Council. Whatever reasons there may be for separation in Great Britain 
and America, these reasons are merged in the missionary world in the su- 
preme importance of wnion on the basis of vital and essential doctrines and 
principles. It is a sin anda shame to perpetuate our strifes and discords 
in the midst of the heathen. 

(9) The Committee on the Desiderata of Presbyterian History have an 
admirable chairman in Dr. A. F. Mitchell, and are worthy of the support of 
all our churches. It is very desirable that the material already gathered, 
and which may be easily increased, should be put into some permanent form. 
The neglect of the history of their symbols and of their churches by the sev- 
eral Presbyterian and Reformed bodies has been simply disgraceful. It is 
to be hoped that the Council at Belfast will roll away this reproach from us. 

These nine committees will furnish the Council with material enough for 
a month’s discussion, to say the least. It will be highly improper if the 
valuable time of the Council should be occupied to any great extent by 
addresses and essays however able and valuable these may be. The 
Churches are looking forward to the Belfast Council with no inconsidera- 
ble anxiety, and with some degree of hopefulness. It should be the earnest 
prayer and effort of all true Presbyterians and children of the Reformed 
faith, that this Council may be a grand success, and accomplish something 
of importance for the peace, and harmony, and welfare of the Church of 
Christ. C. A. Briccs. 


Assyriological Notes—Professor Friedrich Delitzsch has issued a little 
book of seventy or eighty pages,— Zhe Hebrew Language viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Research (London: Williams and Norgate), which is in - 
substance a reprint of his articles on the subject in the Atheneum, published 
during the summer of 1883. His view of the intimate relation between the 
two languages treated, and of the claims of Assyrian to be considered 
first, when we pass out of the Hebrew itself to find explanations of Hebrew 
words, will, it may be asserted with tolerable confidence, come more and 
more into general acceptance. It is amply illustrated in the present volume, 
and no student of Hebrew Lexicography can ignore the etymologies here 
proposed. Many of them are already familiar to Semitists, but gain in 
effect by combination. Less known, but excellent, are such interpretations 
as 202 “to rest,” a7 “the conspicuous,” Ds, “couch "==stratum, and 


such iii as that of mI e beloved”), from Sadédu “to love”; 
the association of the Hiph. oben, | ‘to insult,” with the verb al/ému, 


“to be small,” etc. Others may not so be readily accepted; such are 
Wg=mahu, “ (Serru), fr. Sardru, “to shine,” (Haupt’s 3érru is surely 


more probable than this); we question also py minu, “ number,” 138 
29 ee 
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==«ban, “ the pointed,” etc. The meaning of 4795, “ to overpower,” “ pros- 
a. 


trate,” seems very probable, but its fitness is obscured by a slight inaptness 
in Professor Delitzsch’s usually correct and clear English. Other etymol- 
ogies will doubtless be challenged, because the proofs are not given. The 
book is a suggestive and stimulating essay,—not a complete presentation of 
the case. Special attention should be directed to the preface, particularly 
to the hints on Hebrew proper names. It may be said, in a word, that 
while Professor Delitzsch will not expect slavish acceptance of all his 
opinions, he has certainly given a fresh impulse to the study of Shemitic 
words, and increased the eagerness with which Shemitic scholars await his 
Assyrian Dictionary. 

Die Sprache der Kosséer (Leipzig, Hinrichs) is Professor Delitzsch’s 
latest work. It, too, is a thin book, of seventy or more pages, but full of 
statements and queries, which open up new vistas for study and for explora- 
tion. It connects the Xasu of the inscriptions distinctly with the Koooaior 
of the Greek historians; shows that however wild they may have been in 
their mountain fastnesses, between Media and Babylonia, they could or- 
ganize an empire and acquire culture, and in fact had the upper hand in 
Babylonia for several generations, and possessed influence there for cen- 
turies. A glossary of Kossean words—some forty-eight in number—with 
their Shemitic equivalents, has been discovered by Mr. Rassam, and is 
transliterated and translated by Professor Delitzsch. A comparison of 
these words,— among which are many common ones,—such as “sky,” 
“ earth,” “man,” “slave,” “head,” “ foot,” as well as “ god,” and the names 
of particular gods,—with the Akkado-Sumerian, Elamitic, and (so-called) 
Median vocabularies shows no trace of relationship. A few pages on the 
Kosszan religion, some appendices, and numerous foot-notes add to the 
interest and value of this brief treatise, which raises—and is meant to 
raise—more questions than it answers. Among other incidental remarks, 
Professor Delitzsch expresses some doubt in regard to the generally received 
identification 7m Eré(m)-Aku, son of Kudurmabuk. 


Professor Paul Haupt’s Badylonische Nimrodepos (Leipzig, Hinrichs) has 
at length appeared, and is a noble piece of work. The precision and beauty 
of the autographed pages of this volume (No. ILI. in Delitzsch and Haupt’s 
Assyriologische Bibliothek) cannot, indeed, be a surprise to any one who is 
at all familiar with Professor Haupt’s publications, but they deserve repeated 
mention. The plan of the book is worthy of all praise. We have here all 
the copies made by the editor of the first ten tablets of the 7zdudar legends, 
with careful indications of the exact shape of each fragment, and with 
numerous duplicates. The student is thus enabled to study this fine epic 
in the original, with far greater ease than if he had the tablets before him, 
and with a security in regard to the correctness of the copies which is prac- 
tically absolute. Besides giving the fragmentary texts of all the tablets, 
Professor Haupt has taken the pains to construct a complete text of Tablet 
VL., containing the account of Istar’s wooing of Izdubar, and his rejection 
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of her. This was less easy in the case of the more mutilated and defective 
tablets. ‘The editor intends to follow the present work with another, con- 
taining the 11th (or Flood) Tablet—parts of no less than nine different 
copies of which have been found—and the 12th, and finally to issue a transla- 
tion of the whole series with commentary and glossary. 

Dr. Hermann Hilprecht has published as his Leipzig /naugural Disser- 
tation, a Fretbrief Nebukadnezzar’s I. Kénigs von Babylonien c. 1130 v. Chr. 
The inscription was found by Rassam at Abu Habba (.Sifpara), in 1881-82, 
and is a kind of charter, securing certain privileges and immunities to a 
number of cities. The ground of this favor is declared to be the fidelity 
and prowess of one of Nebuchadnezzar’s leading warriors, Rétimarduk, to 
whom the cities, or their revenues, belonged. The pamphlet contains, 
besides the inscription, some careful observations with regard to the old 
Babylonian character, and announces a full discussion of this topic in the 
7th volume of the Assyriologische Bibliothek, to be entitled Althabylonische 
Rechtsurkunden. Dr. Hilprecht proposes, without as yet justifying it, a new 
translation of “Mabé-Kudéri usur,” viz., ‘““ Nebo, protect my boundary.” 

The first number (January, 1884) of the Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung 
u. Verwandte Gebiete has appeared at Munich. Its editors are Drs. Bezold 
and Hommel of that city, who have the co-operation of MM. Amiaud and 
Babelon in Paris, Mr. Pinches in London, and Professor Lyon of Harvard 
University. The present issue contains articles from Schrader, Sayce, 
Guyard, Hommel, and Oppert. Those by Professor Schrader and M. 
Guyard are concerned with the attempt of Professor Haupt to revive the 
pronunciation © in those Babylonio-Assyrian characters now generally read 
with wy, and vice versa. This attempt they both resist. Schrader’s argu- 
ment is in the main a repetition and enforcement of his paper in the Mo- 
natsberichte of the Berlin Academy for March, 1877, and is based on the 
transcription of Assyrian and Babylonian names in foreign writings, and of © 
foreign names in the Babylonio-Assyrian writings. Guyard takes a different 
course. He reminds us that the signs for as, zs, ws, are also those for az, zz, 
uz, and as, zs, us, and that these sibilants are more nearly akin to each other 
than § (yj) is to any of them, One would therefore expect to find, what 
one does not find, distinct signs for a5, 75, ui. He calls attention also to 
the passage of § inio / before ¢ and z, and contrasts forms like a/takan (for 
aitakan), ulzéiz (for u§ziz), with such forms as ¢zzakar (for istakkar), issantdu 
(for istanddu), and issanahhuru (for istanahhuru). He concludes his essay 
with the hypothesis that § becomes ¢# before becoming 7. The whole argu- 
ment is ingenious, but its conclusiveness depends in part on the relation in 
time between the phonetic modifications which Professor Haupt’s theory 
asserts, and the adoption by the Shemitic Babylonians of the cuneiform 
characters, If, ¢.g., they began to pronounce as us a syllable which other 
Shemitic peoples pronounced w§, before they adopted the wedge, then 
Guyard’s argument is sound. If the order was the reverse of this, then it 
is conceivable, even if not probable, that a sign which originally did duty 
for as, az, and as, may still have been retained for a5 when this sound was 
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substituted for as. This cannot, however, be thought likely, in view of the 
combinations given above, and seems to be disproved (except in regard to 
the later Assyrian, where all admit it) by Schrader’s presentation of facts, 
These are the most valuable articles in the pamphlet, but attention should 
also be called to the full and useful list of recent books and articles on 
Assyriological topics. 

Dr. Bezold has written a little pamphlet, Veber Keilinschriften, as No. 425 
in Virchow and v. Holtzendorf’s Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher wissenschaft- 
licher Vortrége. It states briefly and clearly the facts which educated 
people, not specialists, ought to know about the cuneiform signs and in- 
scriptions. 

In the Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Archeol. for January, 1884, Mr. 
Pinches gives the second of his papers on Assyrian Grammar, of which 
the first appeared in the Proceedings for November, 1882. The subject of 
the Permansive Tense is continued. If Mr. Pinches would give examples 
of all the forms in his paradigms, instead of only a part, and would refer in 
each case to the inscription and line where the example is found, his work 
would be still more useful, both to beginners and to advanced students. 

Memorials of Nebuchadnezzar II. have recently been discovered in two 
different places. M. Clermont-Ganneau announces in the London Times 
(Weekly) of January 4, 1884, the discovery by M. Henri Pognon, Assistant 
Consul of France in Beirft, of two large inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the rocks of Wadi Brissa, a valley on the eastern slope of Lebanon. The 
inscriptions are on opposite sides of the valley; each of them isc. 5.50 
metres broad and 2.80 metres high. The texts of the two are different, but 
are both concerned chiefly with building operations in Babylon. There are 
nineteen columns in all. Each is accompanied by a bas-relief, but both 
relief and inscription are seriously mutilated. M. Pognon thinks they mark 
the site of a “ timber-yard” where Nebuchadnezzar had trees cut to be 
sent to Babylon, and M. Clermont-Ganneau is of the same opinion. 
Squeezes have been taken, and the inscriptions will shortly be published.— 
The Academy of January 19 contains a letter written December 27, 1883, 
from Egypt, by Professor Sayce, mentioning, among other things, three 
clay cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar, discovered by Maspero at Tell Defenneh 
(Daphne ?), west of Kantara on the Suez Canal. All are inscribed (two being 
duplicates), and the inscriptions, like those just mentioned, relate to build- 
ings at Babylon. They are “badly written,” and ‘must have been in- 
tended merely as memorials of his conquests.” “ They are therefore 
curious evidences of his invasion of Egypt.” Théy are preserved in the 
Museum at Bulaq. FRANCIS Brown. 


The Hymn of St. Columba.—The ancient hymn A/tus posator, etc., has 
been highly commended by Rev. W. Macllwaine, D.D., of Belfast, in the 
“ Lyra Hibernica Sacra” (Belfast, 1879), where it is printed in full in the ap- 
pendix; the text being taken from Dr. Todd’s “Lider Hymnorum.” Its inter- 
est is due to its alphabetical form (it is an Abcdary) and to its ascription to 
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St. Columba. In investigating the sacred poetry of Rabanus Maurus 
(Bishop of Mayence, pupil of Alcuin, poet-laureate, and friend of Charle- 
magne), I have found the original of this hymn, as well as of the Venz, 
Creator Spiritus. Rabanus—as I have elsewhere proved—was the author 
of the Veni, Creator, since it is the actual paraphrase of his chapter on the 
Holy Spirit, beside being found in his unquestioned writings, and having 
the same musical accentuation of paraclétus as in another of his hymns. 
This other hymn is the aforesaid Acterne rerum conditor, et clarus, etc., and it 
is from this very long production that the A/tus prosator has been formed. 
In it Rabanus commences with the creation and carries the religious history 
of mankind, in a condensed shape, beyond the day of Pentecost. By various 
adjustments and a curious process of mosaic work, the Abcdary was con- 
structed, and stands, with all its blemishes, as a really noteworthy hymn. 
But it lacks, of course, the consecution of thought or the proper smoothness 
of the original. Rabanus was a great admirer of the Ambrosian hymnody, 
and in this particular instance he has evidently expended his utmost strength 
upon his poem, and has written after it his desire that every reader shall 
pray for the soul of the author Raban. This discovery—which may be 
verified by a comparison of the text in the “Lyra Hibernica” and that in 
the Patrilogiae Cursus of J. P. Migne, tom. 112—will suggest the literary 
connection between the English and German cloisters, and cast further 
light upon the mistaken ingenuity of the ninth and tenth centuries. It also 
removes this hymn from its presumed place in the sixth century and rele- 
gates it to the ninth or later, as Rabanus died 856. 


SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Henry B. Smith’s System of Theology.—It gives us great pleasure to an- 
nounce to the numerous pupils and friends of the late Henry Boynton 
Smith, that his System of Theology is now, after many years of labor on 
the part of Prof. Karr, about to issue from the press of A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. It will be a massive volume of more than seven hundred royal octavo 
pages. It is not altogether what it would have been if our great divine had 
lived to publish his own work, but it presents his complete system, his ad- 
mirable definitions, and his nicely-balanced method of discussion of the 
various opinions and theories that have sprung up in the history of theology. 
We propose to give our readers a full notice of the work in our next num- 
ber by his lifelong friend, Prof. G. L. Preatiss, D.D. C. A. Briccs. 


The National Congregational Council, held in St. Louis in 1880, appointed 
a Committee, consisting of twenty-two ministers eminent for scholarship and 
personal influence, representing all existing shades of theological opinion, 
to draw up a statement of the doctrinal belief at present held in common by 
the members of the American Congregational body. This statement, when 
drawn up, was not to be reported to the Council nor any one of its succes- 
sors, “ but to the churches and to the world through the public press.” It 
is not intended that it shall be adopted, or imposed upon the churches of 
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any National Council or of any State Association. It is to be left to work 
its way among the churches as the symbol and instrument of unity or of di- 
versity, by virtue of its own inherent fitness and of its relation to the actual 
faith and needs of the Congregationalists of the present generation. It is 
not designed to require assent either to the “whole doctrine” or to “the 
system contained ” in this statement as a condition of ministerial communion. 
It will stand as in a general and free sense a rallying standard of the Con- 
gregational hosts, in so far as it is proved to have given voice to the present 
actual faith of their religious teachers—and hence it may be embodied in 
whole or in part in the various “creeds” or “covenants” of the several 
churches, and it will continue to be publicly recognized as the semi-official 
expression of the general type of which they are severally the specific vari- 
ations. 

This Committee have also, as commissioned, prepared a simple Confes- 
sion for the use of churches in the admission of members, when “ the appli- 
cant agrees to accept, according to the measure of his understanding of it, 
the ‘system of Christian truth held by the churches of our faith and order,’ 
and repeats the Apostles’ Creed.” 


THE STATEMENT OF DOCTRINE, 


“TI. We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; 

“ And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who is of one substance 
with the Father; by whom all things were made ; 

“ And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, who is sent from the 
Father and Son, and who together with the Father and Son is worshiped 
and glorified. 

“TI. We believe that the providence of God, by which he executes his 
eternal purposes in the government of the world, is in and over all events; 
yet so that the freedom and responsibility of man are not impaired, and sin 
is the act of the creature alone. 

“III. We believe that man was made in the image of God, that he might 
know, love, and obey God, and enjoy him forever ; that our first parents by 
disobedience, fell under the righteous condemnation of God; and that all 
men are so alienated from God that there is no salvation from the guilt and 
power of sin except through God’s redeeming grace. 

“TV. We believe that God would have all men return to him; that to 
this end he has made himself known, not only through the works of nature, 
the course of his providence, and the consciences of men, but also through 
supernatural revelations made especially to a chosen people, and, above all, 
when the fullness of time was come, through Jesus Christ his Son. 

“V. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the record of God’s revelation of himself in the work of redemption ; that 
they were written by men under the special guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
that they are able to make wise unto salvation; and that they constitute 
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the authoritative standard by which religious teaching and human conduct 
are to be regulated and judged. 

“VI. We believe that the love of God to sinful men has found its highest 
expression in the redemptive work of his Son: who became man, uniting 
his divine nature with our human nature in one person; who was tempted 
like other men, yet without sin; who by his humiliation, his holy obedience, 
his sufferings, his death on the cross, and his resurrection, became a perfect 
Redeemer ; whose sacrifice of himself for the sins of the world declares the 
righteousness of God, and is the sole and sufficient ground of forgiveness 
and of reconciliation with him, 

“VII. We believe that Jesus Christ, after he had risen from the dead, 
ascended into heaven, where, as the one mediator between God and man, 
he carries forward his work of saving men; that he sends the Holy Spirit 
to convict them of sin, and to lead them to repentance and faith ; and that 
those who, through renewing grace, turn to righteousness, and trust in Jesus 
Christ as their Redeemer, receive for his sake the forgiveness of their sins; 
and are made the children of God. 

“VIII. We believe that those who are thus regenerated and justified, 
grow in sanctified character through fellowship with Christ, the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the truth; that a holy life is the fruit 
and evidence of saving faith ; and that the believer’s hope of continuance 
in such a life is in the preserving grace of God. 

“TX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among men the 
kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, righteousness and peace ; that 
to Jesus Christ, the Head of this kingdom, Christians are directly respon- 
sible in faith and conduct ; and that to him all have immediate access with- 
out mediatorial or priestly intervention. 

“X. We believe that the Church of Christ, invisible and spiritual, com- 
prises all true believers, whose duty it is to associate themselves in churches, 
for the maintenance of worship, for the promotion of spiritual growth and 
fellowship, and for the conversion of men ; that these churches, under the 
guidance of the Holy Scriptures and in fellowship with one another, may 
determine—each for itself—their organization, statements of belief, and 
forms of worship, may appoint and set apart their own ministers, and should 
co-operate in the work which Christ has committed to them for the further- 
ance of the gospel throughout the world. 

“XI. We believe in the observance of the Lord’s Day, as a day of holy 
rest and worship ; in the ministry of the word; and in the two sacraments, 
which Christ has appointed for his church ; baptism, to be administered to 
believers and their children, as the sign of cleansing from sin, of union to 
Christ, and of the impartation of the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s Supper, .- 
as a symbol of his atoning death, a seal of its efficacy, and a means whereby 
he confirms and strengthens the spiritual union and communion of believers 
with himself. 

“XII. We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the kingdom of Christ 
over all the earth ; in the glorious appearing of the great God and our Sav- 
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iour Jesus Christ ; in the resurrection of the dead ; and ina final judgment, 
the issues of which are everlasting punishment and everlasting life. 

“ Julius H. Seelye, D.D., Charles M. Mead, D.D., Henry M. Dexter, D.D., 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Jas. Gibson Johnson, D.D., George P. Fisher, 
D.D., George L. Walker, D.D., George T. Ladd, D.D., Samuel P. Leeds, 
D.D., David B. Coe, D.D., William M. Taylor, D.D., Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Augustus F. Beard, D.D., William W. Patton, D.D., James H. Fairchild, 
D.D., Israel W. Andrews, D.D., Zachary Eddy, D.D., James T. Hyde, D.D., 
Alden B. Robbins, D.D., Constance L. Goodell, D.D., Richard Cordley 
D.D., George Mooar, D.D.” 

As Congregational ministers have no other ecclesiastical standing than 
that of simple church-members, it must be kept in mind that the above is 
proposed only as in some general sense the Creed of a community of pro- 
fessing Christians, and not as a standard for office-bearers. This is essential 
to any just comparison of this Creed with that of the great historical 
Churches, Roman, Anglican, Lutheran, and Reformed, which were, one and 
all, designed to pledge the faith and determine the teaching of the profes- 
sional teachers and ruler of those ecclesiastical communities severally. It 
repudiates the desirableness as well as the possibility of putting to practical 
use in this day an authorized statement of the “ Consensus of the Reformed” 
or of any other class of churches belonging to the past. In contrast with 
this it is a statement of the Consensus of the professing members of the 
Congregational churches in the United States of to-day. It is designed to 
mark the consensus of the faith of the people and not of the theology of 
their pastors. And, of course, in this view of it we must expect a much less 
definite and exhaustive statement of doctrines than we should all be disposed 
to demand of a doctrinal formula intended to supersede the older creeds 
and confessions of the Episcopal and Presbyterian families of churches. 

Hence the appearance of this Creed, under all the circumstances above 
recited, and with the array of representative names which we find attached, 
is, in spite of its great inferiority to many of the old confessions, decidedly 
reassuring. We are unfeignedly glad that the representatives of the New 
Departure can cordially unite with the advocates of the old theology in de- 
claring their personal faith in so much of the precious truth of God as re- 
vealed in his Word, and as always held by his Church. It positively states 
all that is essential to the being of the Church, and to the salvation of souls. 
It positively asserts no heresy. All its shortcomings, as compared with the 
old confessions, are to be found in its omissions and in its vague and general 
statements. 

Nevertheless it is plain that every such effort after comprehension must 
result in the sacrifice of fulness and accuracy on the part of conservative 
believers, for the more meagre and vague statements admitted by those who 
believe the least. The defect of this confession is chiefly conspicuous in 
the department of eschatology, in which it is silent as to the state of the 
souls of men after death and before the judgment, and as to the questions 
whether the soul in that state will be asleep or conscious? whether there is 
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a future probation for the wicked, or of purgatory for the believer? and 
whether the present body is to be raised from the dead, or another to be 
substituted in its place, or the soul left bodiless forever? All this in the 
present state of controversy is very significant, and amounts to a decided 
victory upon the side of those who depart, on these points, from the im- 
memorial faith of the Christian Church, and this is especially true in respect 
to the point in which this new confession explicitly abandons the ground so 
long affirmed by the whole Church in the language of the Apostles’ Creed, 
when it substitutes “the resurrection of the dead” for “the resurrection of 
the body.” But there are abundant evidences that all this sacrifice will be 
unavailing. Already parts of this abated Creed have been repudiated as 
untrue or as going beyond the limits of a Church Confession, ¢. g., the clauses 
which teach that the children of believers ought to be baptized, and that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is either a seal of a covenant, or in any 
special sense a means of grace. Thus the work of concession will be alter- 
nately demanded and conceded until there is nothing left either to contest 
or to yield. 

It is, nevertheless, under all the circumstances, a good Creed, which states 
nothing false, and affirms much precious truth. Its appearance for the 
present disappoints fears and encourages hope. In comparison, however, 
with the law of growth exhibited by all the creeds of the past when studied 
in their historical relations, the advent of this Creed suggests curious re- 
flections as to the true nature of “a progress in theology” which holds this 
to be superior either for matter or form to the Shorter Catechism of the 
Westminster Assembly. A. A. HopcE. 


“ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” —The last three or four decades have 
been singularly fruitful in literary “finds” of great interest and of great 
importance to students of the Bible and of Church History. In 1842, at” 
one of the twenty monasteries of Mount Athos, Minoides Mynas discovered 
a manuscript of the 14th century, containing what turned out to be the last 
seven books (nearly entire) of the long-lost PA:/osophumena of Hippolytus. 
As first published by Miller, at Oxford, in 1851, the work was wrongly as- 
cribed to Origen. Duncker and Schneidewin’s standard edition (Géttingen) 
appeared in 1859. Along with the Oxford edition of the Philosophumena 
in 1851, there was issued also, in that same year, Henke’s more complete 
edition of the Sic e¢ Non of Abelard, first published by Cousin in 1836. In 
1859 Tischendorf discovered the Codex Sinaiticus, which he published in 
1862. In 1866 Ceriani gave us his Latin version, and in 1871 the Syriac 
text, of the Apocalypse of Baruch, which has thrown much light upon the 
Pre-Millenarianism of the Ante-Nicene period. The Diatessaron of Tatian 
has reached us at last by a roundabout road. An Armenian translation of 
Ephraem the Syrian’s commentary on the Diatessaron was first translated into 
Latin by Aucher in 1841; was published with a learned introduction by 
MOsinger in 1876 ; and from this the text was restored by Zahn in 1881. In 
1875 Philotheos Bryennios published the two Epistles of Clement (including 
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the six missing chapters of the First Epistle) from a manuscript discovered 
by him in the Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople. And 
now, in 1884, this same Bryennios, Metropolitan Bishop of Nicomedia, has 
surprised the learned world by publishing, from the same manuscript, what is 
called Aidayn) tv dwdexa "AnootoAwv, “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” Harnack of Giessen, than whom there is no higher authority 
in such matters, believes the work to be genuine. It belongs probably to 
the first half of the second century. Its sixteen sections, or chapters, are 
about equal in bulk to Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. These chapters are evi- 
dently the basis of the Seventh Book of the “ Apostolic Constitutions,” 
Harnack’s German translation of the last ten chapters (vii.—xvi.) was pub- 
lished in the Zheologische Literaturzeitung of February gth (Leipzig), and 
this, translated into English, appeared in the Jndependent of February 28, 
1884. A copy of the original Greek, from the press in Constantinople, has 
just been received by the Librarian of Union Theological Seminary, and is 
to be immediately republished by the Scribners, with a translation, intro- 
duction, and notes. Its appearance will, of course, be awaited with the 
liveliest interest. 

There can be no doubt in regard to the genuineness of this strangely re- 
covered document. It is imbedded in the Seventh Book of the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions”; as also in the “ Epitome of Apostolic Rules.” It is an in- 
teresting fact, to which Harnack calls attention, that Bickell and Gebhardt 
had concluded, on critical grounds, that both the Seventh Book of the 
“Constitutions,” and the “ Epitome” must have had a common origin in 
some earlier and-more simple document. Indeed, Krawutzky undertook 
(in 1882) to reconstruct the earlier document; and so successfully, that 
Harnack says, “It is seldom in the history of textual criticism that an 
hypothesis is so brilliantly confirmed.” The document is cited by such of 
the early Fathers, as Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Athanasius. In 
short, the question of genuineness is as good as settled. 

The Biblical citations will arrest attention. The Old Testament Books 
cited are Deuteronomy, Zachariah, and Malachi; with the Apocryphal 
Tobit and Sirach. Only six of the New Testament Books are cited: Mat- 
thew (most abundantly), Luke, Acts, Ephesians, 1 Thess., and 1 Peter. In 
short, it is the early Jewish, or Petrine, type of Christianity which is set 
before us in the document. 

The chapter on Baptism (seventh) is of special significance. The 
direction given is to baptize “in living water,” if possible. Living water 
is flowing water. If this is not to be had, then baptize in cold water. 
If cold water is not to be had, then in warm water. If neither of these 
could be had, water was to be “ poured three times on the head” in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Immersion 
is hereby most decidedly discredited. The “flowing water” might have 
been only ankle-deep, as in the famous picture in the Catacomb of St. Cal- 
lixtus, dating from about the year 200. Whoever reflects upon the defini- 
tions of Baptism given by Peter Lombard (d. 1164) and Thomas Aquinas 
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(d. 1274), the former requiring immersion, the latter permitting either 
immersion, affusion, or sprinkling, may well imagine that something 
marked and decisive must have happened during the century that came 
between the two definitions. The Third Crusade (1189-1192), it is well 
known, brought European and Syrian Christians into most intimate rela- 
tions. Syrian Baptism is by pouring, and always has been, it is claimed by 
the Syrian Churches. This fact, ascertained by the Crusaders, and made 
known in Europe, may help to account for the definition given by Aquinas. 

As for polity, only two orders are recognized: Bishops and Deacons. 
Presbyters are not named; and Apostles and Prophets are referred to as 
mere Evangelists. Here, then, as in the New Testament, and in Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Bishop and Presbyter are one and the same. 

Wednesday and Friday are named as days of fasting. The Lord’s Day 
was for public worship; and the Eucharist, with a prescribed liturgical 
fosm, was a part of the weekly service. There is no hint of transubstantia- 
tion, nor of any kind of superstitious feeling pointing in that direction. 

Other features might be referred to, but these will suffice to show how 
strikingly the document witnesses for the great simplicity of the early Church. 
This is no new revelation. It only corroborates the old familiar documents, 
inspired and uninspired, of the first two centuries. But the recovery of 
such a document just now, when men are canvassing so earnestly the grand 
essentials of Christianity, is sure to have great influence. Whether from 
Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt, it is, at all events, a voice out of the Orient, 
from near the cradle, and near the birth-hour, of our religion. 

RoswE..t D. HITCHCOCK. 
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LIBRORUM VETERIS TESTAMENTI CANONICORUM pars prior Grece PAULI DE 
LAGARDE, studio et sumtibus edita. Gottingae, 1883 (xvi. and 544 pp., large 
octavo.) 


We have in this volume one-half of Lagarde’s proposed edition of the Septuagint. 
It is handsomely printed, and on good paper. It contains the Pentateuch and the 
historical books (Joshua to Esther), The text, except in Esther (of which we shall 
speak again), is given without any critical apparatus, and purports to be the recen- 
sion of Lucian. Why Lucian’s, we are informed in the preface. 

The gigantic labors of Origen resulting in the Hexapla are too well known to re- 
quire comment here. They are in themselves eloquent witnesses to the corruption 
of the text which was their immediate occasion. That they nevertheless did not 
mend matters, is pretty generally conceded. The next great critical scholar among 
the Fathers testifies that in his day the LXX was current in three widely different 
editions. Of these one was shaped by Lucian of Antioch, another by Hesychius of 
Alexandria, while the third was the text of Origen, copied with little attention to his 
critical marks. The text of Lucian was current in Constantinople and Asia Minor, 
that of Hesychius in Egypt, Origen’s in Palestine. “ Alexandria et Egyptus in 
Septuaginta suts Hesychium laudat auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam 
Luciani [or Fuliant| martyris exemplaria probat, media inter has provincia Pal- 
@stinos codices legunt guos ab Origene elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgav- 
erunt: totusqgue orbis hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat.” This explicit 
testimony is quoted by Lagarde from Jerome’s preface to Chronicles. The same 
affirmation is to be found elsewhere in Jerome. 

Assuming that Jerome is correct, the question arises, can we distinguish in the 
chaos of existing manuscripts any types corresponding to these three? In working 
our way backward to the original LXX, can we reach first the later stage and make 
that the basis for further work? Our editor thinks we can, and must. In his 
examination of MSS. he noted that five which evidently descended from a common 
ancestor agree remarkably with the copy used by Chrysostom, and this would natu- 
rally be of Lucian’s recension. Since the publication of Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
Testament, it may be taken as universally known that the descendants of a lost 
manuscript may be so used as to reveal their original. A group of comparatively 
late MSS. may be of greater value than a single MS. of much greater age. These 
five cursives, therefore, are made to give us on the ordinary rules of text criticism 
their lost parent. 

Field (the editor of the Hexapla fragments) and Lagarde came independently to 
the conclusion that the group of MSS. in question represents the text of Lucian. 
The most striking testimony is that already mentioned—their agreement with Chry- 
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sostom’s quotations. Lagarde adduces further the fragments of Ulfilas’ Gothic ver- 
sion of the Old Testament which, scantily as they are, yet agree in several instances 
with this text rather than that preserved in the great uncial A, B, and S (= Sinati- 


cus in Lagarde’s notation). 


The first question that arises in taking to hand a new edition of the LXX is, how 
great are the differences between this and the current text. To answer this the fol- 


lowing table may serve. 


It gives the more prominent variants in ten chapters 


chosen at random, but none of them offering special difficulties to the translator : 


TISCHENDORF. 
Gen. i. 24. Onpia tig yij¢ Kara yévoc, 


Gen, i. 25. 7a Onpia tig yg Kata yévog Kai Ta 
KTivn KaTa yévocg avTov Kal wavTa Ta 
epmeTa THC yy KaTa yevod, 

ii. 7. Yovv ard Tig ys. 

ii. 20. Oypiore Tov aypov, 


Gen. 

Gen. 

Gen. xxii, 9. ¢Koddunoev éxet "ABpadu 7d Sv- 
alacTipiov. 

Gen. xxiii. 6. ovdei¢ yap jjudv ob pH KwAvoEL. 

Exod. viii. 4. nai éxi cé nai éxi roig Oepazov- 
Tag oov, 

Exod. viii. 8. Ka) éFaroote2@ avtoi¢ Kai Oi- 
OwOl TH KUPLQ. 

Exod. viii. 9. Ospatévtwy cov Kal Tov Aaov 
cov. 

Exod. viii. 11. 


Exod, viii. 16. «ai éoovrac oxvigec év te ToiC 
dviparoc kai év toig TetTpdroot Kai év 
rdoy yy Alyvrtou, 

Exod. viii. 17. kai év mavti youate tie ya 
éyévovTo ot oxvidec. 

Exod. viii, 21. 

Exod, ix, 1. ele dé xiptog mpd¢ Mavojr, 

Exod. ix. 4. év TO kalp@ Exeivy, 

Exod. ix. Io. 5 

Exod, ix. 24. a’ 7¢ juépag yeyévytac 

Exod, ix. 25. 

Deut. xiii. 5. t2avqoai oe, 

Deut. xiii. 6. Badiowuer, 

Deut. xiii. 13. tiv yay adror, 

Deut. xiii. 16, tavta Ta oxida aitie. 

1 Sam. xiii. 1. Wanting. 

I Sam. xiii. 3. tov Naoif tov adAdgvior, 

1 Sam. xiii. 4. wémacxe Saova tov NaoiB kai 
yoxovbycav "lopana év toia cAAogvAaie, 

1 Sam. xiii. 5. 4 rapa tiv O4Aaccar, 


1 Sam. xiii. 6. bre orevdg aitH pip tpocdyew 
avTov, Kai expiBn 6 Aadc év, 
I Sam. xiii, 21. 
I Sam, xiv. 1. -ei¢ Mecoaf, 
ibid, ovK amtyyecte, 








LAGARDE, 


Onpia tie yi Kai Ta KTHvy Kai TévTa Ta éprETa 
THE YAS KaTa yévoc. * 

Ta Onpia Kata yévoc Kai Ta KTiVN Kal mdvTa Ta 
éptreta THC HE KaTa yévoc adbtap, 


Xow AaBav ard tig ye. 
Onpiow THE Yijs. 
gxodounoev “ABpaau Bvotacripiov. 


ee oe ae P 
otbetc pap 7uav KwAvoet. 
kai éxi o8, 


Kai é£aTootéhw Tov Aadv Kai Ovaovar KUply, 
GeparévTwy cov, 


Inserts Kai ele Papaw. 'Eya tEatooreA@ imag 
kai Gioate TO Kupiy TH Ge@ iudv ev rH 
épjuw’ G22 ov wakpav aroreveite rop- 
evtvat, evgaobe obv rep éuov rpo¢ 
Kipeov, eire 6& Mwvoje ode éya é&é- 
ehevoouat ad Gov Kai ebSouar mpodg Tov 
Kiptov. 

kai Ecovrar oxvidgec. 


ixa bv racy yy Atybrrov, 


Inserts of viot "Iopand oix éorau, 

kal éAdAnoe Kbpiog mpo¢ Mavowyr Aéyor, 

év TH Huepa Exeivy. 

Inserts Kai évavtiov Tav Oepardvrwy abrod, 

ag’ ov yéyovev. 

Inserts ravra boa jv év TY Tediy, 

aroortjoai ae, 

Tropevdauev, 

Thy Tod avTav, 

mavTa Ta év avi. 

vide éviavtov Laova, x. 7. A, 

76 iméoreua TOV GAAOgbAWY, 

dre Exowe LaovAa 7d irdoreua Kal éEovdévwoev 
*Iopana trode dAAodbdAove. 

mapa Td xeidoc Tie GaAdoonc. 

bre €xOAiBovra, Kai avexdpyoev 6 Aad Kai 
éxpvBn év. 

Inserts Kai Tov KatopOaoa: 76 BovKevtpov, 

el¢ THY UTéoTaGL. 

ovK elev, 
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1 Sam. xiv. 4. Kai ddod¢ métpac éx Tob. Tov akporhpiov wétpac évrevOev, 

1 Sam. xiv. 7. éxkAivy. GeAqon. 

1 Sam. xiv. 15. év ayp@. éy To) Tediy, 

1 Sam. xiv. 23. Inserts éx yerpd¢ GAApiAwr. 

1 Sam. xiv. 32. éxAlOn 6 Aade etc, kat Gpunsev 6 Aade eri, 

1 Sam. xiv. 36. éw¢ dragavon juépa, éwe Stagwtion TO Tpwi, 

1 Sam. xiv. 40. Inserts Kai elze LaovA mpdg tov Aadv ‘Yyeic 

éceobe cic Ev pépoc, kat éy® Kad "Iwvabav 

écdueba eic év pépos. 

1 Kings xviii. 6. tot dceAbeiv airhy, | rob mopevOivat év aity. 

1 Kings xviii. 13. Kal éxpupa amd tév xpo- | Kai éAaBov éx Tov TpodnTar . 
gnTav. Expvpa avrovc, 

1 Kings xviii. 18. xaraAqueravecv, Katazireiv. 

1 Kings xviii. 24. kai eitov xaddv 7d piua. Kat elev ayabdc 6 Adyoc. 

1 Kings xviii. 25. “ooyxov. Bow, 

1 Kings xviii. 26. &&« mpwifev éwe weonufpiac. | Omits. 

1 Kings xviii. 29. 70 decAcvdr. Td peonuBpivor. 

1 Kings xviii. 34. téooapac. Sto. 

1 Kings xviii. 37. évaxovodv pov, xipie, étd- | Omits the whole clause which seems in- 
Kovouv mov, Kai yvOTW O Aadg obTOdTIC deed to have come in by duplication 
od ei Kiptog 6 Bede, from the preceding verse. 





This list, which would be increased sevenfold at least if it included all minor vari- 
ations, brings into strong relief the difficulty of the problem with which we have to 
deal. The problem here is not simply as in the case of the New Testament to sepa- 
rate errors made by copyists—it is to distinguish the different stages of a verszon 
which was constantly undergoing improvements intended to bring it nearer its origi- 
nal. Does Lagarde’s text represent any one recension? So far as this question can 
be answered without an exhaustive examination of the whole volume, it may fairly 
be answered in the affirmative. At least this may be said. The ten chapters 
already referred to have been compared with the fragments of the Hexapla in Field’s 
edition. In seventy-seven cases of difference between Tischendorf and Lagarde the 
Hexaplar reading is preserved. In forty-four cases it agrees distinctly with Tischen- 
dorf against Lagarde. In two cases only does it side with Lagarde unequivocally, 
In one passage it differs from both. In one it gives Tischendorf’s reading with a 
diacritical mark, denoting that Origen inserted the words to make the text conform 
to the Hebrew. In the remaining twenty-nine passages the Hexapla manuscripts 
differ among themselves, some siding with each copy. In all these cases but one 
Field gives the Tischendorf reading first and the other. as alternate—probably 
another indication of the Hexaplar coloring of the Sixtine text* (Tischendorf’s). 
However this may be, the preponderance of passages in which the latter is unequiv- 
ocally confirmed by the Hexapla entitles us to conclude that the Sixtine text (which 
is substantially the text common to the prominent uncial manuscripts) may be 

* Tischendorf only claims to give a corrected copy of the text adopted by the Roman 
editors. Their text was in the main that of the Codex Vaticanus (B). Tischendorf 
added the variations of the Alexandrinus (A), and of the fragments which he called 
Codex Frederico-Augustanus (a few leaves, in fact, of the Sinaiticus). Nestle has re- 
cently published a collation of the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus complete (as a supplement 
to Tischendorf’s LXX). Of course if all these manuscripts are taken into account our 
list of variants will be somewhat diminished. This is only to say that a text might be 
made up from the uncials A BS, which would agree somewhat more nearly with Lagarde 
than the one actually taken. The agreement, however, even then would not affect 
more than one-tenth of the variations we have found, and, of course, any text made 


up from these MSS. on critical principles would be found about as far from Lagarde as 
the one actually used. 
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classed as Hexaplar. This means (and this is more to our present purpose) that 
Lagarde has restored for us a text comparatively free from Hexaplar influence. 

The light thrown. by the LXX on the history of interpretation is undoubtedly 
great. But of greater interest to us is the light it may throw upon the history of the 
Hebrew text. This interest is greater the further back we get. Rabbinical scholars 
had substantially settled the Masoretic text in its present form as early as Jerome’s 
day. If we had Origen’s great work it would give us the Hebrew as he knew it. 
A Hexaplar text will not testify, however (with any certainty), to anything earlier 
than Origen’s time. It is here that we perceive the importance of getting another 
recension. Having now another recension, we naturally ask ourselves whether it is 
nearer the Masoretic text or further away, The probability is in favor of its being 
further away, because the efforts of editors would naturally be to make their Greek 
conform to the Hebrew, so that the tendency of the Greek would be in the same 
direction with the Jewish schools. That is to say, as the efforts of the Rabbis after 
the fall of Jerusalem were concentrated upon the sacred text with the endeavor to 
secure a standard edition; and as the Jews were the source of all knowledge of 
Hebrew, changes made in the LXX were more likely to be in the direction of the 
Masora than against it. It will be pertinent, therefore, to compare our two Greek 
texts with the Hebrew as we have it. To do this for a whole book would be labori- 
ous. Perhaps our sample ten chapters may enable us to give an approximate an- 
swer. ; 

We must first throw out a number of minor variations because they count noth- 
ing either way. Where one copy has tapédaje de, and the other kai rapédape, it is 
evident that both go back to the Hebrew 4. Different tenses of the same verb, dif- 
ferent verbs of similar meaning, difference in the omission or insertion of the article 
and occasionally of other words—these may exist where the Hebrew original was 
the same. Ina few instances errors which certainly originated with Greek scribes 
in copying their text may be discerned, and in others it is likely that an editor put a 
word into the Greek not found in the Hebrew in onder to make the sense clear. 

Itis impossible to suppose, however, that all the differences between our two copies 
of the LXX could arise in these ways. Some of thern point plainly to variations in 
the Hebrew. In Ex. viii. 8 (see the table above) the two Hebrew copies had re- 
spectively pymem and omm, The difference is easy to account for in the Hebrew, 
but not in the Greek. So the substitution of 143 for 43 is more supposable than ai 
yeipes for 4 xeip (Deut. xiii. 9). AN and "9 again are not so far apart as y# and 
zozc. In one instance both editions of the Greek seem to go back to a Hebrew 
339, which ought to have been 49, as in fact it is in the Masoretic text. And 
while in a few cases the insertion of a word may be accounted for by the exigencies 
of the Greek, in tar-the largest number we can only account for the A/us or mznus 
by supposing a variation in the Hebrew. 

We have caretully noted the character of the variations in the ten chapters which 
are partially given above. Of those in which the difference may fairly be traced to 
the Hebrew, more than two-thirds show agreement of Tischendorf with the Maso- 
retic text, as against one-third showing Lagarde and the Masora together—(our ex- 
act count is niety-seven for Tischendort, and forty-four for Lagarde). The in- 
stances where all three differ are not numerous. ‘rhe instances where the two 
Greek texts agree as against the Masora have been disregarded, because our object _ 
is to get at the comparative character of the Greek editions. It may safely be said 
that Lagarde is further from the received Hebrew text than Tischendorf, and by so 
much nearer the original form of the Septuagint text. 

We have leit ourselves no room to speak of the book of Esther, in which Lagarde 
presents us a double text, or to mention other points of interest. What we have 
tentatively put forward will serve to show how much material for investigation the 
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book before us contains. It has too often been the temptation of Old Testament 
scholars to decide on the value of the Alexandrine translation on superficial grounds, 
Even where its value has been placed high—too high, probably—it has been because 
this was the current version of New Testament times and used by New Testament 
writers. Before we consider the question of the value of the LXX it would seem 
reasonable to settle the text of the LXX, to find out what it is we are to decide upon. 
Even if it shall turn out that the translators were arbitrary, ignorant, and unreliabie, 
we ought to know this on adequate grounds. The problem to be seriously attacked is 
the Greek text. The beginning of the attack is made by Lagarde. We regard his 
work as marking an epoch because it makes the beginning, and we hope the author 
may be enabled to make further contributions to the solution. Probably no one is 
better qualified. H. P. SMITH. 


A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE ENGLISH VERSION, 
With fac-simile Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Editions of the New 
Testament. By PHILIP SCHAFF. New York: Harper & Bros. 1883. Post 
8vo. pp. xi, 616. 


“It is Dr. Schaff’s best book,” is the opinion of Zhe (New York) Judependent., 
It is “the best work we have seen which has been published in connection with 
the Revised Version,” says The (London) Academy. It is certainly an admirable 
book, and worthily supplies a need in our literature. It furnishes to the educated 
reader, whether lay or clerical, just the matter he needs to know before he be- 
gins the intelligent study of the New Testament. It will be a boon to the theo- 
logical student, who has hitherto had no accessible source of accurate informa- 
tion on the New Testament text. And it places in the hands of scholars a suc- 
cinct hand-book filled with exact information. 

For a proper estimation of the book, it should be noted that it consists of 
three very distinct portions. The first part treats of the Language of the New 
Testament (pp. 1-81); the second, of the Text (pp. 82-298); and the third, of 
the Authorized and Revised Versions (pp. 299-494). The remainder (495- 
616) is occupied by very important appendixes and indices. The first part is 
the most slightly treated; yet gives a clear account of the origin and nature of 
the Greek of the New Testament, of the chief characteristics of the style of each 
of the evangelists, and Paul and John, with lists of their awa Aeyopeva. 
It will be seen that this subject is not treated with any completeness; it is, 
doubtlessly, however, as thoroughly treated as the purpose of the book allowed. 

The account of the Authorized Version is admirable, sober, and fair both to it 
and to those who desired its revision ; while that of the Revised Version gives 
the fullest and most authoritative history of it as yet published, and a suffi- 
cient illustration of its character and peculiarities. The section on ‘ American 
Co-operation’ (p. 391, sg.), ought to be read and carefully pondered by every 
Bible reader. The section on the relations of the American and English 
Committees (p. 398, sg.), is, on the other hand, somewhat painful read- 
ing. Three things can scarcely be denied: the hearty co-operation of the 
American Churches was absolutely necessary to the real success of the attempted 
revision; the aid rendered by the American Committee was substantial: the 
English Committee, in more than one circumstance, failed of the highest and 
most generous courtesy. The plan of procedure offered in July, 1875 (p. 399), 
was, perhaps, all that could have been desired; but the compromise adopted 
August, 1877, and on which the Revision was actually carried out, while per- 
haps the best that could be obtained, was honorable chiefly to the Christian 
character and forbearance of the American Committee. All honor tothese men, 
who “sought not their own things,” but “looking on the things of others,” were 
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willing to give their time and labor in the freest way, amid uncertainties, and 
apparent disregard, in order to attain a worthy end. We cannot feel with Dr. 
Schaff that the “Americans secured the full recognition of their rights as fellow- 
revisers ” (p. 401), if bythis is meant anything like equal rights. Only in a sense 
can the product of these joint labors be called a joint production. The staple 
of the revision is English work; the English Committee kept the whole power 
and authority in their own hands, and appear to have been even jealous in their 
guarding of it; the immense mass of the changes made, was made by them, and 
only accepted by the Americans. At the same time, the amount of the American 
share in the joint work is liable to be underestimated, and the wording of the 
introductory note to the Appendix (whereby hangs a most extraordinary tale— 
see Dr. Schaff’s note on p. 483), provokes underestimation. We, therefore, wel- 
come the reprint of Bishop Lee’s “ List of Changes propos2d by the American 
Committee, and adopted by the English Committee,” given in Appendix iv. (p. 
5379 sg.). A comparison of this list with the American Appendix leaves the 
very pleasant impression that if the American share in the work was the smaller, 
the character of the American work was the better. We regret to note, how- 
ever, that it was due to American pleading that John i. 18 was not conformed to 
what we cannot but believe to be certainly the true reading. 

The middle section of the book is in some respects the most important of the 
three and in some respects the best. It is not too much to say that it gives the 
most succinct and most accurate account of the sources of the New Testament 
text extant—in English or any other tongue. Dr. Scrivener’s third edition of 
his Plain Introduction still holds the palm for comprehensiveness; but in real 
‘ accuracy and trustworthiness, it might have profited much by waiting for and 

imitating this unpretentious little volume. The information which Dr. Schaff 
gives as to both MSS. and Versions is up to date, and exceedingly accurate ; so 
that for all the practical purposes of the theological student or minister this 
little book is to be distinctly preferred to any other yet before the public. For 
the fullest lists of the MSS. and minute and comparatively unimportant details, 
one must still go to Scrivener; but for a classified and sifted account of those of 
real importance, he had best come to Schaff. As a manual of textual criticism, 
the book no doubt still leaves something to be desired ; but this partial failure 
it shares with all others on the subject. The fact is, we have no manual of text- 
criticism ; no book to put into the hands of students which can be relied on to 
teach them the art. All of our works on the subject treat rather of the sources 
and material of criticism than of the method and manner of criticism; and Dr. 
Schaff’s is only a partial exception to the rule. We have here 116 pages de- 
voted to text-criticism. Of these only 22 pages (202-224) discuss the principles 
and practice of the art. The greatest space is given to the sources of the 
material for criticism and the history of editions. The practical teacher is, 
therefore, forced to supplement this book, too, with lectures, if he would use it 
as a text-book in his classes. He does not fail to be duly thankful, however, 
that he at last has a book which can be obtained at moderate cost, and which 
“abrogat et antiquat” the necessity of lecturing into his students a hundred 
pages of dry but necessary facts. 

The most striking features of the work are yet to be mentioned. This book 
is invaluable to students for its carefully-chosen and full “literatures’’ prefixed 
to each sect.on, which will enable them to make the acquaintance of the best 
works on the various subjects treated, and will direct them into the path of true 
scholarship. It is again invaluable to scholars as furnishing them with the com- 
pletest bibliography of the New Testament ever printed—a bibliography which 
leaves Reuss’ well in the rear, and is likely to be the standard basis of all subse- 

23 
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quent work. This portion of the work has been contributed by Dr. Isaac H. 
Hall, and makes the book indispensable to scholars, even independently of its 
other excellences. And, finally, the book has an unique feature in the fac- 
similes of the title-pages and letterpress of twenty of the chief historic editions 
of the Greek Testament, from the Complutensian Polyglot of 1514, to Westcott 
and Hort of 1883 (why not of 1881, which is the historic edition?) This one 
feature alone, again, would make the book indispensable. 

It would be scarcely possible that such a book should go through the press 
without making some slips. We have, however, noted very few, even typograph- 
ical errors, of any importance. Of course, ‘ Diocletian,’ and not ‘ Domitian,’ 
is meant on p. 95. It would be well to add C to B under L (1) on p. 129. John 
i. 18, is wrongly cited on p. 281. Even such slips are very rare. In conclusion, 
therefore, Dr. Schaff and the American public are alike to be congratulated on 
the publication of this excellent manual. / BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS: No. I. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MAT- 
THEW, from the St. Germain MS. (g. 1), now numbered Lat. 11,553 in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris. Edited by JoHN WORDSWORTH, M.A., Oriel Professor 
—_ Interpretation of Holy Scripture, etc. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1883. 


It is now ten years since Mr. Wordsworth showed his scholarly tastes by issuing 
‘*Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin,” and he has in the meantime gained a 
wide reputation in another department by his thoughtful, positive, and yet catholic 
Bampton Lectures on “ The One Religion.” He now gives us new evidence of his 
exact learning by a critical edition of one of the most interesting and one of the most 
neglected Latin texts of the First Gospel. It would be well if our intelligent public 


could have a better understanding of the value of such a publication, than one usu- 
ally meets with outside of the narrow circle of specialists. There are great regions 
of fruitful study in this province of textual criticism, of which even well-informed 
men have little idea. Inquiries as to the relation of the ante-Hieronymian Latin 
versions,—whether they were all recensions of the one African translation, or 
whether there were two or more independent versions, with their respective families, 
—as to the source of their variations,—as to the scope of the changes which Jerome 
felt himself called upon to make,—inquiries, too, as to the relation of these versions, 
in time and in accuracy, to the original Greek autographs,—these, and such as these, 
are, no doubt, involved in great difficulties, and some of them will never be fully 
answered ; but they are worth pursuing, and they tend—even while they direct 
attention to the letter—to an exaltation of the spirit, which has remained unchanged 
amid all the vicissitudes to which the letter has been subjected; and this is of no 
small practical service. . 
Among the laborers in this field, Professor Wordsworth has taken a prominent 
place by the issue of the present volume. It shows clean and thorough work. 
The Introduction opens with a reference to the collation of the manuscript (then 
known as Germanum Latum), by John Walker, who acted for Bentley, in 1719-20. 
Jt was through Bentley’s allusions to it, in unpublished correspondence, that the at- 
tention of the present editor was especially called to it. Then follows a description 
of its external and internal characteristics. It is the second volume of a Bible “ the 
first of which was lost some time between 1540 and 1686,” . . . . “‘and may be con- 
jecturally assigned to the middle of the 9th century.” It contains 191 leaves, with 
two columns on a page and §2 lines in each column. The volume contained origi- 
nally a part of the Old Testament and all the New, but there are now some important 
lacune. The arrangement of the New Testament books is unusual, the Apocalypse — 
standing between the Catholic Epistles and the Epistles of Paul. The MS. ends 
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abruptly in the midst of the Pastor of Hermas. The editor gives a history of the 
MS. from the time of Robert Stephens, who makes the first. extant citation from it, 
in his folio Bible of 1538-40, to the Benedictine scholars, Sabatier and Mopinot, 
whose critical work was going on while Walker was in Paris, but continued fer 
some years afterward. Since their time the MS., as a whole, appears not to have 
been studied, until Mr. Wordsworth first examined it in 1881. The character of the 
text of Matthew is subjected by the editor to a searching examination. It is in some 
sense a_ mixture, agreeing now with the Hieronymic texts, now with classes of texts 
which appear to have had independent currency in Western Europe and in Italy. 
The fundamental question is, whether the base is Hieronymic. Mr. Wordsworth 
concludes that it is not so, “ but a mixture of the Italian and European texts, which 
was corrected occasionally by the Vulgate, but has a large peculiar element, perhaps 
drawn from several MSS.”” One of its most striking peculiarities is a unique para- 
graph at the beginning of the Gospel, and before the genealogy, containing the gen- 
erations from Adam to Abraham; the opening words are “Ds FECIT ADAM Adam 
genuit Seth,” etc. With remarks upon the orthography and punctuation of the MS. 
the Introduction ends, The text of the gospel occupies forty-two small quarto pages, 
printed with great beauty and accuracy, and furnished with critical signs and notes. 
Following this are five appendices: App. I. gives a critical list of the codd. used or 
cited by Robert Stephens (some ef them merely culled from Erasmus’ Annotations) ; 
App. II. and III. contain the codd. (Latin and Greek) collated by Walker for Bent- 
ley, 1719-20; App. 1V. communicates some facts of Walker’s life, with a letter of 
1721 from him in regard to MSS.; for App. V., Geo. M. Youngman, A.B., of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, has tabulated the chief errors in Martianay’s collation (1695) 
of the MS. which Mr. Wordsworth has now edited with such patience and skill. 
The book calls, throughout, for the highest praise, and we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the hope that the encouragement of scholars will be so warmly given to the 
undertaking, of which it is the first fruits, that the proposed “series of Old-Latin 
Biblical Texts ’’ shall be a long one. It could have no more competent editor than 
Professor Wordsworth. FRANCIS BROWN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
based upon the Revised Version of 1881, by English and American Scholars and 
Members of the Revision Committee. Edited by PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. President of 
the American Committee on Revision. Vol. 1V.—The Gospel -according to 
— by Dr. Milligan and Dr. Moulton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1883. 

This volume is the same in substance with the Commentary on John in Schaff’s 
Popular Commentary ; in its present form, however, being based on the Revised Ver- 
sion, and more conveniently shaped for use as a manual and Bible-class help. It is 
the joint production of the two accomplished scholars whose names appear on the 
title-page—Prof. Wm. Milligan, D.D., of the University of Aberdeen, and Prof. Wm. 
F. Moulton, D.D., of the Leys School, Cambridge. Both the authors “ hold them- 
selves responsible for the whole. No part of it is the work of either by himself; and 
they have wrought together with a harmony which, through all the three or four 
years it has occupied them, has been to both a source of constant thankfulness and 
joy.” : 

It is a work of exceptional value. In no English Commentary of the same com- 
pass certainly will there be found more penetrative insight into the profound disclos- 
ures of this profound Gospel, a more delicate appreciation of its subtle connections 
and suggestions, a broader and truer apprehension of its motives and plan. In treat- 
ment it is withal clear, full, compact, and practical, Fine psychological analysis 
abounds, as in chap. iv. (the interview with the woman of Samaria), chap. xi. (the de- 
tails of discourse and action in connection with the resurrection of Lazarus), chap. 
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xii. 21, 22 (Philip and Andrew and the Geeks), xiii. (the washing of the disciples’ 
feet ; the dipping and giving of the sop to Judas), xviii. 26 (the kinsman of Malchus), 
For similar examples of subtle penetration, cf. the remarks on i. 18 (“ the progress 
which in this Gospel always accompanies parallelism”), x. 40 (“the tendency at the 
close of a period of the history to go back to the beginning of that period”), xiv. 26 
(‘rules suggested by the climactic structure of our Gospel’’), xviii. 18 (“ the clear 
and decided manner in which the writer of the Fourth Gospel corrects impressions 
drawn from the incomplete statements of the earlier Gospels’), xviii. 18 (the “ fire 
of charcoal” and the “symbolic eye of John”), xix. 14 (the Evangelist’s “tendency 
to see things in the doubles presented by symbols and their realities.”) In some ot 
the above references and elsewhere will be found illustrations of the value of the 
method of our authors in explaining parts of the book in the light of the general plan. 
There are not a few suggestions scattered through the work which will strike the 
thoughtful reader with a sense of freshness and novelty, such as the following: In 
the miracle of Cana the vessels are first filled with water. ‘There the water rests, 
and rests unchanged. Not till now is the water drawn for the thirsty guests, in 
bowls filled, not from the vessels of purification, but at the spring itself; it is borne 
to the ruler of the feast, and it is wine!” A distinction is made at i. 33 and iii. 5 
between “the Holy Spirit” as the Giver, and “holy spirit” as the gift, “the seed 
and principle of a holy spiritual life.” At iv. 21, 28 the variation in the construction 
of the verb “ worship” is understood to suggest a distinction between “ offering wor- 
ship to” (with dative) and “ worshipping” (with accusative), reaching God in wor- 
ship. At vii. 35 the “ Dispersion of the Greeks ”’ is explained in the sense “ that the 
Jews, with irony and scorn, would show forth Jesus as reversing all their cherished 
instincts, beliefs, and usages. If a true Israelite must depart from the Holy Land, 
he resorts to the Dispersion of his brethren. Not so with this man; he, too, is de- 
parting from us, but it is a Dispersion of Gentiles, not of Israelites, that he will seek ; 
it is Gentiles whom he will teach.” Atx. 24 our authors “ venture to ask whether the 
words [‘ How long dost thou make us to doubt ?’ (Auth.)—‘ How long dost thou 
hold us in suspense?’ (Rev.)| may not mean, ‘ How long dost thou take away our 
life?’ They will then be one of those unconscious prophecies, of those unconscious 
testimonies to the going on of something deeper than they were themselves aware 
of, which John delights to find in the life of the opponents of Jesus. They were 
stirring up their enmity against Him to a pitch which was to lead them to take 
away His life; and by their words they confess that He is taking away theirs.” At 
xiii, 2 the suggestion of Meyer that the rendering should be, “the devil having al- 
ready put it into his (scz?, own) heart that Judas Iscariot should betray him,” is 
adopted and reinforced with the valuable remark that “the expression springs from 
the Evangelist’s mode of thought, as he seeks a contrast to the heart of Jesus (comp. 
the marginal rendering of Job i. 8; ii. 3, ‘had thou set thy heart on” ?). 
Among other important features of the criticisms and exegesis may be mentioned 
the following. In i, 18 the reading adopted is, “ One who is only-begotten God.” 
The “ Lamb” of i. 29 is the Paschal Lamb. Respecting iii. 5, the conclusion reached 
_is in brief: “‘ There is no dzvect reference here to Christian baptism, but the reference 
to the truths which that baptism: expresses is distinct and clear.” So on vi. 53-55; 
after a profound discussion of the passage, the same conclusion is reached, that nei- 
ther here nor in chap. iii. “is the sacrament as such brought before us; in both we 
must certainly recognize the presence of its fundamental idea. This discourse is 
occupied with that lasting, continuous act, of which afterward the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was made a symbol.” The “coming” promised by our Lord in the 
discourses of chap. xiv. ff. is “the manifestation of a presence never far away from 
us.” The last clause of iii. 13 is rejected. Chap. iii. 16-21 are viewed as the words 
of John, rather than of Christ, and vv. 31-36 as the words of the Evangelist, rather 
than of the Baptist. Chaps. xv.-xvii. are believed to have been delivered while our 
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Lord and his disciples remained standing (xiv. 31) in the upper chamber. No ex- 
ternal suggestion is favored for the Allegory of the Vine (xv. 1, f.) 

More open to question are the following statements: “ The name [Son] seems to 
have been always indicative of nature, and not merely of office.” The introduction 
of the qualifying clause, “not merely,” implies that it is #o¢ “ always,” at all events 
not exclusively indicative of nature. Of the question of Nicodemus in iii. 4, it is said 
that “in his bewilderment he sees no meaning in the words of Jesus, except they be 
understood physically of a second natural birth.” Such puerile weakness on the part 
of “the teacher of Israel” is neither probable in itself nor necessary for the explana- 
tion of the difficulty in his mind. In the earlier explanations of the title, “Son of 
Man,” sufficient prominence is scarcely given to the factor of the Messiahship. More 
correct is the statement on ix. 35, that “it is equivalent to ‘the Christ,’ but gives 
prominence to the human nature of the ‘ Deliverer.’” The explanation of “my Fa- 
ther’s house” in xiv. 2 as “the universe” has a suspicious touch of modernism 
about it. ; 

Not the least valuable part of the work is the Introduction. The discussions of 
the authorship, object, and characteristics of the Gospel, and of its relations to the 
Synoptics, abound in thoughtful and fruitful hints and helps for the interpretation. 

The translation exhibits many interesting features. In the main the Revised Ver- 
sion is followed, the exegesis sufficiently vindicating its renderings, as at i.9 (“ which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world ”), iii. 3 (* born anew’), v. 10 (“the teacher 
of Israel”). In not a few examples the marginal rendering is preferred, as at i. 3, 4 
(“that which hath come into being was life in him ”’), v. 5 (“ and the darkness overcame 
itnot”). In other passages an independent version is given, which is often very strik- 
ing and deserving of careful consideration, as ¢, g., i. 11 (“He came into his own 
home, and his own accepted him not’’), iii. 14, 15 (“as Moses lifted on high, etc., 
even so must the Son oF Man be lifted on high”), iii. 19 (“for their works were 
wicked ”), iv. 23 (‘an hour cometh, and now is,” “the Father also is seeking such, 
them that worship him ’’), iv. 54 (‘‘ this Jesus again did, as a second sign, having come,” 
etc.), v. 2 (“now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep-pool, the pool,” etc.), v. 37 
(‘never have ye either heard a voice of him, or seen a form of him,” scz?7. the Father), 
vi. 27 (“ work not for the eating which perisheth, but for the eating which abideth”), 
xiii. 11 (“ for he knew him that was betraying him ’’), 27 (‘‘ Jesus therefore saith unto 
him [Judas], That thou doest, do more quickly”), xiv. 7 (“if ye had learned to know 
me, ye would know my Father also; from henceforth ye learn to know him”), xvii. 
15 (‘I ask not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them out of the evil one’”’”—why not “the wicked one”’? cf. rovnpd¢ elsewhere), 
25 (“ Righteous Father, both the world learned not to know thee,—but I learned to 
know thee,—and these learned to know that thou didst send me”’), xix. 14 (“and it 
was Preparation-day of the passover,” and so v. 31, “ the Jews because it was Prep- 
aration-day ’’). 

The editor, Dr. Schaff, has made a few brief additions on points of special inter- 
est, such as the miracle at Cana, the conversation with Nicodemus and with the 
woman of Samaria, our Lord’s last discourse, etc. In the note on p. 341 a negative 
is omitted. The last sentence but one should read: “ Yet we should not overlook 
the immediate reference.” Also on p. 342, @pwréw for épwrda, LL. J. EVANS. 


AEGYPTISCHE LESESTUCKE zum gebrauch bei Vorlesungen und zum Privatstudium. . 
Mit Schrifttafel und Glossar. Herausgegeben von Dr. OSCAR VON LEMM. 
I, Theil. Schrifttafel und Lesestiicke. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1883. 


To the beginner in the study of the Egyptian language and literature this is the 
most important book of the past year. As is usual with this class of text-books, it 
appears in lithographed form, and the excellent chirography of the editor is a matter 
of congratulation. In extent it surpasses the “ Verzeichniss ” published by Brugsch 
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in 1872, in that not only the phonetic values of the various characters are given, but 
also the ideographic values. It contains also over one hundred more signs than that 
work, The phonetic powers are selected with more care, and the latest results of 
investigation are embodied. While some fault may be found with omissions, only 
praise is due for that which is given. 

The twenty-six alphabetic characters are placed in a table by themselves, show- 
ing variants and the usual mode of transcription. These are followed by the 
“Schrifttafel,” containing 701 characters, with their ideographic and syllabic values 
and the power of each sign as determinative, arranged in tabular form, so that a 
glance serves to show the worth of each. This part of the book is of great value 
and importance, and covers 46 quarto pages. 

Following are texts, taken from various periods of the literature, beginning with 
the IV. dynasty. The hieroglyphic texts are given first and are followed by tran- 
scriptions from the hieratic papyri. The editor has seen and recognized the import- 
ance, emphasized by Erman, of representing the various stages of the language in 
its development. Of hieroglyphic inscriptions there are 25, covering 37 pages, and 
of hieratic only 9, but occupying 43 pages. With regard to this second division, it 
is important to note that the texts are not given in the form in which they are written 
on the papyri, but are transcribed into the character familiar to beginners. In this 
there isa double advantage. These texts are written in a fuller form than was 
practicable when the inscription was to be engraved on stone, and thus they give 
light on grammatical forms that would otherwise remain dark and obscure. The 
second advantage is in the fact that by means of a comparison of the transliteration 
with the original, the student may gain a practical knowledge of the hieratic writ- 

‘ing otherwise almost unattainable, except by long and patient study or by the aid of 
ateacher, It may be further remarked that the selection of texts is a very judicious 
one. , 

We are also glad to note that the editor is engaged upon a glossary of the words 
which occur in the book under consideration, and we hope that the interval before its 
publication may not prove long. It would also be a pleasure if the author should 
issue a grammar of the older form of the language, giving the results of Egyptology 
up to the present time. C. R. GILLETT. 


KADESH-BARNEA : Its importance and probable site, with the story of a hunt for 
it, including studies of the Route of the Exodus, and the southern boundary of 
the Holy Land. By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1884. ; 


This is the most important work upon the geography of the Holy Land produced in 
America since the Biblical Researches of Edward Robinson. It moves in a narrower 
circuit, but it was just here that Robinson was most unsatisfactory and incomplete, and 
where there was great need of fresh and thorough investigation. Dr. Trumbull has 
conducted his investigation as to the main point, Kadesh-Barnea, thoroughly and 
well. He has left no stone unturned where there was any possibility of finding evi- 
dence of any sort as to the site of this most important place, about which the story of 
Israel in the wilderness clusters. 

He has established the site of Kadesh-Barnea so thoroughly and fortified his conclu- 
sions on every hand that we believe no one will hereafter think of questioning 
them. All the more, then, do we regret that Dr. Trumbull has not been more respectful 
to the memory of Dr. Robinson, and more generous toward the errors of the father of 
modern exploration in Palestine. Dr. Robinson was by no means infallible—but he 
was so marvellously correct in the vast majority of his conclusions that one ought not 
to be surprised that the learned world followed him even in his errors. We are not 
surprised that he was also impatient of correction from inexperienced travellers who 
sought to correct him with insufficient evidence. Dr. Robinson is not at fault for 
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rejecting the testimony of Dr. Rowlands. If he stumbled upon the site of Kadesh- 
Barnea, he did not present sufficient evidence to the world that he had discovered it. 
Dr. Robinson would have been the first to recognize the mérit of Dr. Trumbull’s 
investigation if it had been made during his life-time. The pupils and friends of 
Dr. Robinson will be among the first to praise Dr. Trumbull for what he has accom- 
plished, while at the same time they will not withhold censure for the needless 
criticisms of the departed hero of Palestine discovery. 

While we give our unhesitating adhesion to the views of Dr. Trumbull as to the 
site of Kadesh-Barnea, we cannot consent to several other identifications in the book. 
In our judgment he has not made out his case with reference to Shur. We prefer 
still to regard it as the name of the mountain range Jebel er Rahah. We have no 
doubt of the ancient fortified wall protecting Egypt from the tribes of the wilderness, 
but we see no sufficient ground for identifying this wall with Shur. 

Still further, we are not ready as yet to follow Dr. Trumbull in his location of 
Mount Seir, the border of Edom and Mount Hor. He presents a number of 
arguments that seem plausible, but are not convincing. We prefer to adhere to the 
common opinion until more reasons are presented to justify a change, although we 
confess that Dr.. Trumbull has somewhat shaken a faith in it which was never firmly 
grounded. The whole subject of the statzons of the journey and the abode in the 
wélderness needs clearing up. We should be thankful if Dr. Trumbull would make 
another journey to the wilderness of the wanderings and make these things clear 
to us. 

The story of the hunt for Kadesh has all the interest of a brilliantly-written ro- 
mance. In some respects it was more wonderful than romance that the circum- 
stances conspired in such a marvellous way to aid Dr. Trumbull in his investigations. 
Yet we cannot help regretting that the expedition to Kadesh was so hurried, and 
that he was obliged to leave behind him uncopied the inscriptions in the Wady 
Umm’ A-sheen (p. 277). 

The study on the Route of the Exodus, while interesting and valuable, is by no 
means equal to the body of the work. It is of the nature of an appendix and a side 
issue. The author is rather hard and sharp in his dealings with Dr. Brugsch, as he 
is with Dr. Robinson. Dr, Brugsch is more open to criticism, but we should have 
preferred, even here, a more appreciative recognition of his real merits, which ought 
not to be buried beneath a mountain of faults, real or apparent. . 

The book is written in an interesting and fervent style. The author grapples with 
his reader. His enthusiasm is contagious. The critic has to take care and stand 
firm lest he be swept off his feet. We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love and 
enthusiasm. He has done honor to American pluck and indefatigable research. We 
are proud of the book and the man. C. A. BRIGGs, 


AMONG THE HOLY HILLs, By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., author of “ From Egypt to 
Japan,” “On the Desert,” etc. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


This last literary fruit of Dr. Field’s late Eastern tour has been already so amply 
commended by the newspaper press, and received with so much favor by the public, 
that any extended notice here is unnecessary. ‘“ Among the’ Holy Hills” begins 
where “In the Desert” ended, viz., with Jerusalem; and the first six chapters are 
devoted to a graphic and impressive sketch of the sacred topography and the services . 
of Holy Week. After all that has been written on the subject, Dr. Field still has his 
own fresh and original impressions to communicate; and the story is one which 
never wearies in the recital. We are always willing to see through new eyes the city 
beautiful for situation; the mountains standing about; the walls and towers; the 


holy sepulchre; and the impudent fraud of the sacred fire still kept up by the Greek 
patriarch. 
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From Jerusalem Dr. Field continued on northward, visiting the usual points in- 
cluded in the tourist's programme : Nazareth, Mt. Carmel, the Sea of Galilee, Baalbek, 
Damascus, finishing with Beirut ; everywhere travelling under the happiest auspices, 
with Dr. Post as his companion, and meeting friends at every turn. The advantage 
of having so accomplished an Oriental tourist and scholar as Dr. Post for his cice- 
rone, is one on which the author could not be too much felicitated. 

It is an interesting study to note the change of style and ideas between the earlier 
and the modern tourists in Palestine. The old pilgrim and crusading travellers, 
such as Arculfus, Willibald, Saewulf, etc., were exclusively occupied with following 
up sacred legends, visiting churches, and dealing with the Turks. Benjamin of 
Tudela was merely hunting for the lost sheep of the House of Israel. Then came 
the romancers, like that portentous liar, Sir John Maundeville. When we get down 
to Henry Maundrell, near the close of the seventeenth century, we find the dawn of 
scientific observation in Palestine. Maundrell, Chaplain to the English factory at 
Aleppo, was an accomplished scholar, and a sagacious observer of nature and society. 
His observations continue to the present time of great value to the Oriental traveller ; 
though his want of acquaintance with the Arabic led him occasionally into amusing 
mistakes. He mentions on one occasion arriving at the village of “ Bell Maez”; 
which was simply his guide’s reply, “I don’t know,” to his question, What town zs 
this? During the present century we have come to the period of the scientific trav- 
eller; the tourist with aneroid, theodolyte, and measuring-tape in hand. Finally we 
have the sentimental and moralizing traveller. 

To this last class Dr. Field belongs; but in such a graceful and tender style as 
removes him quite beyond the reach of the most ingenious or most malicious satire. 
Dr. Field’s religious reflections are always pleasing and impressive, He is too broad 
and too kindly a traveller to confine his sympathies within the bounds of sect. He 
has good hopes that the prayers of the poor ignorant Moslem, offered with so much 
devotion, may reach the ear of the compassionate Father of all; and he thinks, as 
the late Dr. Hodge did, that the worship of the Romish Church, with all its super- 
Stitions, is a great deal better than none. 

On the whole, this beautifully printed volume, to which, as to his preceding work, 
a fine map is prefixed, and which is gracefully dedicated to Dr. Mark Hopkins, as 
his “ philosopher, teacher, guide, and friend,” will endear the writer still more to the 
large circle of his readers and friends. SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 


THE following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly. mentioned : 


OLD TESTAMENT. Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum A. T. 6te Lie- 
ferung. Buch der Richter u. Ruth, von Ernst Bertheau, 2te Auflage, pp. xxxii, 316. 
Leipzig: 1883. This new edition of the scholarly work which first appeared in 
1862 is thoroughly revised in view of recent critical discussions. The author opposes, 
with moderation, many of the assertions of Wellhausen and his school, ¢. g., that 
the narrative of Judges iv. is only a prosaic reproduction of the song in chap. v.— 
Biblischer Commentar iiber das Alte Testament, WHerausgegeben von Carl Friedr. 
Keil u. Franz Delitzsch. Vierter Theil: Poetische Biicher. Erster Band: _Dze 
Psalmen, von Franz Delitzsch. 4te iiberarbeitete Auflage, pp. xii., 904. Leipzig: 
1883. ‘It is a curious sign of the movement of Shemitic philology, that just when 
the editors of the ninth edition of Gesenius’ “Hebrew Lexicon ”’ are assailed afresh 
for slavish adherence to the etymological views of Fleischer and Delitzsch, this new 
issue cf Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Psalms should be distinguished frorn its 
predecessor (1873) chiefly in the numerous adoption of Assyrian etymologies for 
Hebrew words. In other respects the work remains essentially the same, though 
with improvements in detail on almost every page.—Dée Chronologie der Hebra- 
tschen Konige. Eine geschichtliche Untersuchung von Adolf Kamphausen, Dr. u. 
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ord. Prof. d. Theol. in Bonn. pp. 104. Bonn: 1883. Some results of the investi- 
gations here recorded appeared in Stade’s Zedtschrift for 1883, (Heft II, pp. 193 ff.). 
They are now issued with elaboration and argument, and form a very important 
contribution to the literature of Hebrew chronology. The author criticises sharply 
the treatment of Biblical dates by Stade, Duncker, Wellhausen, Krey, Robertson 
Smith, and others, and seeks to demonstrate the high historic value of the majority 
of them. The famous theory according to which the dates of the Books of Kings 
are artificially contrived to satisfy a preconceived scheme, and divide into two equal 
parts, at the temple-building, the whole period from the Exodus to the close of the 
exile, he rejects utterly, and shows how well-established dates in ancient and 
modern history might be discredited by similar reasoning. He lays much stress on 
the figures which give the ages of kings at their accession, and on some of the syn- 
chronistic statements, supposing error at comparatively few points. Among his im- 
portant dates are: Division of the Kingdom, B.C. 937; Accession of John, 842; 
Fall of Samaria, 722; Accession of Hezekiah, 714. This last is plausible, but not 
free from difficulty. 857, for the death of Ahab, is too early, since his name appears 
in the records of Shalmaneser II. for 854, and Kamphausen’s supposition that this is 
a mistake for Jehoram is not likely. But the essay is in every respect worthy of 
careful study, as a bit of judicious and vigorous writing which proves anew that his- 
torical criticism can be both conservative and constructive.—- O/d Testament Ethics 
Vindicated, being an Exposition of Old Testament Morals ; a Comparison of Old 
Testament Morals with the Morals of Heathen—so-called—* Sacred Books,” Re- 
ligions, Philosophers and Infidel Writers; and a Vindication of Old Testament 
Morals against Infidelity. By Rev. W. A. Jarrell. pp. 275. Published by the 
Author. [Greenville, Texas]: 1882. In Old Testament Ethics Mr. Jarrell has a 
fruitful subject, and one which calls for much patient inquiry and reflection. He has 
chosen the polemic aspect of it, as his title-page bears witness, but gives in his In- 
troduction a half promise that he will “ prepare a book intended as only an exposztzon 
of Old Testament Ethics.” Unfortunately, this order of publication is not the 
natural and logical one. We ought to be quite sure that we know what the Old 
Testament morality is, before we can wisely and effectively defend it. There is evi- 
dence, however, in the pages before us, that the author has followed his own bent in 
putting forth nis defence first. There are specimens of exposition as well as argu- 
ment, and the latter is better than the former. It contains very much that is both true 
and forcible. Mr. Jarrell does not, however, distinguish quite clearly enough be- 
tween the morality inculcated and the morality practiced under the Old Covenant, 
and such a sentence as the following, “ .... its ethics are as pure as the New, 
as spotless as the throne of God,” lays him open to sharp attack. He takes some 
extreme positions, ¢.g.: ‘As a basis to ethics the Old Testament teaches the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishments.” The passages he cites do not at all 
prove this statement. He carries his apologetics into the exegesis, ¢. g., in the case 
of Jephthah and his daughter. He does not seem to understand clearly the his- 
torical significance of epithets which he freely applies to those from whom he 
differs. He divides men broadly and sharply. Meyer is “a ‘ Rationalist’”; Ewald 
is “that profound skeptical scholar.” The book is burdened with quotations, and 
their profuseness sometimes appears to make assertion do duty as proof. It is pro- 
vided at points where the topic seems to demand enlargement, with sermons by the 
author. Neither in these sermons nor in any other part of the book does he mince 
matters; and, with all its self-consciousness, his sturdiness is often refreshing. 
- Whether the blow is always dealt judiciously is another matter -NEW TESTAMENT. 
The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Vol. VI. The Epistle to the Romans. By Prof. M. B. Riddle. 
pp. xxxiii, 256. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. The merits of this 
series of hand-books to the New Testament are already well known. Dr. Riddle’s 
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work is always scholarly and candid, and no Commentary on the Romans, of the 
popular order, is better than this. He does not make quite obvious the distinction 
between his view as to the purpose of the letter and the first of the opinions which 
he, on what we can hardly think adequate grounds, rejects. Nor do we think he 
does full justice to the case against chap. xvi., as an integral part of the Epistle, es- 
pecially to the argument derived from the names of the persons greeted. But the 
book abounds in briefly stated and sound exposition—Handdooks for Bible-Classes 
and Private Students. F-dited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, D.D. Zhe Gospel of St, Mark. By Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. pp. 272. 
Edinburgh, n.d. [1883.] (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This little volume is 
distinguished from most of the commentaries. on Mark which the last five years have 
produced by the fulness of its Introduction. The author thinks Mark’s Gospel is 
the earliest, and is based on the “oral gospel,” of which the other Synoptists also make 
use. He somewhat astonishes us by the designation of Mark as the Chronological 
Gosfel, and we are obliged to dissent squarely from the statement that “ Mark is 
the only evangelist whose order may be almost exactly retained in an attempt to 
state with precision the course in time of the events in the life of our Lord.” As an 
‘Analysis of the Gospel,” he gives a condensed harmony of the four Gospels, thus 
introducing historical and critical problems which cannot with propriety be raised 
till the work of exegesis is finished. It is an old habit, but one which is fortunately 
passing away, to give at least an outline Life of Christ as a part of the exposition of 
each separate gospel. It appears in this book, not only in the “ Analysis of the 
Gospel,” but also in a “ Chronological Summary of the Life of Christ,” at the end of 
the volume. Just preceding this we have a table showing the Progress of Chris- 
tianity, in figures—also inappropriate, but brief, and not discouraging. Some of the 
exegetical notes are good, others less so. The difficulty of the citation formula, 
ch. i., 2,is obscured and left unsolved; the author seems to us not confident enough 
in maintaining the literal meaning of “his brethren,” and too confident in fixing the 
year B.C. 3 for Jesus’ birth, and A.D. 33 for his crucifixion. The book contains the 
Authorized Version, with the Revisers’ readings in the margin.— Zhe Parables of 
Fesus: A Methodical Exposition. By Siegfried Goebel, Court Chaplain in Halber- 
stadt. Translated by Professor Banks, Headingley. (Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. New series. Vol. XV.) pp. 460. Edinburgh: 1883. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford.) When this work appeared in Germany it received a highly 
commendatory notice in this REVIEW for January, 1881, pp. 189 ff. It is now 
made accessible to English readers, and may be warmly urged upon the attention of 
Bible students. The translation seems to be a very good one.— The Life of Christ. 
By Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Counsellor of the Consistory, and Professor of Theology in 
Berlin. Translated by M. G. Hope. Vol. II. (Clark’s Foreign Theological Li- 
brary. New series. Vol. XVI.) pp. vi, 403. Edinburgh: 1883. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford.) Weiss’s Leben Fesu was noticed at length, and its epoch- 
making character indicated in this REVIEW for January, 1883, pp. 173 ff. The 
second volume of the translation brings the history down to the events of John vi. 
Another volume will be required to finish it. We earnestly bespeak a wide circula- 
tion for this book, which combines, as few books combine, a perfect fearlessness and 
freedom of critical investigation, with a glowing faith in positive Christianity and 
the historical Christ—A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to 
the Ephesians. By the late John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis to the United Presbyterian Church. Third edition. Edited by Rev. 
W. Young, M.A., Glasgow. pp. lv., 493. Edinburgh: 1883. (New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) This is essentially a reprint of Dr. Eadie’s well-known and excel- 
lent work, the editor having confined himself to verifying the references, and making 
some corrections and additions. Books on the subject which have been published 
since 1861, when the author revised his Commentary for the second edition, receive, 
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therefore, no notice. But there is much learning and good sense in the volume, and it 
has a permanent value.—Erklirung der Offenbarung Fohannis, Cap.1-12. Von J. 
T. Beck, weil. Dr. u. 0. Professor der Theologie in Tiibingen. Herausgegeben von Jul. 
Lindenmeyer. pp. iv., 221. Gutersloh: 1884. (New York: B. Westermann & 
Co.) It may well be believed that Professor Beck, whose personality and whose 
work in various departments in theology have had so wide and lasting an influence 
over his students, would not have cared to rest any considerable part of his reputa- 
tion on this course of lectures on the Apocalypse. Indeed, it is not in exegesis that 
his power is most evident. The course is incomplete, but is probably edited as well 
as it could be. FRANCIS BROWN. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By PHILIP SCHAFF. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. Vol. II., Ante-Nicene Christianity, A.D. 100- 
325. Vol. III., Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity, A.D. 311-600. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


In the earlier editions of Dr. Schaff’s Church History, less than four hundred pages 
were devoted to the period to which, in this volume, he devotes nearly nine hundred 
pages. The writer of this notice, like many others who had learned highly to value 
the work in its earlier form, felt no little regret when the announcement was made 
that Dr. Schaff had determined to publish a revision of his Church History—so far 
as given to the public (A.D. 600)—before publishing his History of the Medieval 
Church, Our regret, if it has not abated entirely, has largely yielded to delight, since 


we have compared the latest with the first edition. The value of the yolume, not 
less than its bulk, has been more than doubled. The table of contents reveals the 
fact that instead of eight, as in its earlier, there are thirteen chapters in its revised 
form. The admirable plan, which gave to the work, as first published, its high place 
among Church Histories, has not undergone substantial change. The five additional 
chapters are not upon new subjects, but upon subjects to which the smaller size of 
the earlier work permitted the.author to allot only brief sections. The titles of the 
new chapters are, “ The Beginnings of Christian Art,” “The Church in the Cata- 
combs,” “ Ascetic Tendencies,” “ Montanism,” and “The Heresies of the Ante- 
Nicene Age.” 

Turning to the volume itself, we notice the large increase of titles under “ Sources 
and Literature,” of foot-notes, and of more extended notes intended to supplement 
the narrative or discussion. The increased size of the volume, however, is. mainly 
due to a more detailed and thorough-going treatment of the period in the body of the 
work, under the added light shed upon it by the remarkable literary discoveries of 
the past thirty years—of which he gives a catalogue in the preface—and by the dis- 
cussions of co-laborers in historical criticism and narrative. 

In preparing his History, Dr. Schaff has had before him a lofty ideal. He divides 
Church Historians into the two classes into which Francis Bacon divides the Natural 
Philosophers. ‘It was well said by Democritus,” writes Bacon (Adv. Learn., Book 
II., c. 3), ‘that the truth of nature lies hid in certain deep mines and caves.’, It 
was not ill said by the alchemists, ‘That Vulcan is a second nature, and imitates 
dexterously and’ compendiously that which nature works circuitously and in length 
of time.’ Why, therefore, should we not divide Natural Philosophy into two parts, 
the mine and the furnace ; and make two professions or occupations of Natural Phi- 
losophers, some to be miners and some to be smiths?”’ Dr. Schaff has reproduced 
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not only the spirit, but the metaphors of this passage, in his very just remark on the 
difference between the German historians and the French and English historians, 
“ The Germans,” he says, “are historic miners, the French and English are skilled 
manufacturers; the former understand and cultivate the science of history, the latter 
excel in the art of historiography. A master of both would be the ideal historian,” 

With this ideal before his mind, Dr. Schaff has written this history of one of the 
most deeply interesting ages of the Church. Ecclesiastical historians, in their desig- 
nation of the Church of this age, Ecclesta pressa, have, we think, left an impression 
of passivity on the part of Christianity which the history of the period by no means 
justifies. It is true that the age was marked by the fiercest persecutions. But these 
persecutions were the response of the dying, but still powerful, heathenism to the 
Church’s abounding and triumphant activity. A far better designation for the 
Church during this period than Ecclesta pressa would be Ecclesta belligerans et vin- 
cens. At the close of the Apostolic age the Church was deprived of its special and 
temporary officers, of the aid of miracles, and of the special activity of the Holy 
Ghost in inspiration, in order that the peculiar and permanent divine life which con- 
stitutes it an organism might reveal its power against all enemies and obstacles. In 
this age, therefore, as perhaps never since, unless the age of the Reformation is an 
exception, this divine life authenticates itself in continuous, aggressive, and finally vic- 
torious conflict. The marvellous extension of Christianity in three continents be- 
tween A.D. 100 and A.D. 313, is the evidence and result of an amazing activity 
which, considering the enormous difficulties in the way of extended missionary effort, 
ought to be described by a phrase as vigorous as the Church’s conflict with space. 
The abundant apologies of the period against both Judaism and Heathenism, spring- 
ing from both Greek and Latin Christianity, serve to show how active and aggressive 
the Church was in its conflict with unbelief. Remembering that, historically, the 
development of Doctrine succeeds the appearance of error, the fruitful theologizing 
of the period, terminating in a doctrine of God, in the belief of which Christendom is 
to-day more thoroughly united than in any other belief, indicates an activity not less 
marked in the Church’s conflict with heresy. The appearance of a distinct Christian 
morality, revealing itself in the manumissions of slaves, in regulated discipline, and 
in the refusal of Christians to engage in many of the occupations or to share in many 
of the amusements of heathen society, proves that the conflicts with heresy and with 
unbelief did not postpone to a more favored age the Church’s conflict with indwell- 
ing sin. Even the persecutions, which gave rise to, and seem to justify, the title 
Evclesia pressa, \end only confirmation to the statement, that the Heathen Empire 
recognized in Christianity a kingdom in active conflict with itself: and the move- 
ment trom Presbytery to Episcopacy in the government of the Church was due, not 
more to personal ambition, than to the conscious need of a centralization of authority 
during an age, of which the most striking trait is persistent and aggressive war on 
the part of the Church against her enemies. 

If this view of the period is correct, it is obvious that no other period of the 
Church’s life presents a finer theme for a vivid, graphic, and dramatic History. The 
idea of Cenfizct gives the unity which such a history demands in its subject. The 
rapidity and variety of movement in a single direction are those of a great war, con- 
ducted with sustained vigor, and directed by an Intelligence which grasps all of its 
details. The period is inferior to no other in its power to kindle enthusiasm by the 
picture which it presents of unconquerable fortitude. The Church’s leaders need 
only justice in description and narrative to make them appear heroic. The nobility 
and righteousness of the Church’s cause is in no age more obvious than in this age, 
in w hich it has, for a foil, the Heathen Society in its lowest condition : and the period 
closes with an event which an author, who desired a noble conclusion for his history, 
might well envy; the political defeat of heathenism, and the unification of the Chris- 
tian Empire under Constantine the Great. 
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We but repeat, in another form, a’statement made by Dr. Schaff himself, when we 
say, that in the volume before us he has not made actual his own noble ideal. The 
ideal history of the Church in this period of Conflict is, in his view, yet to be written. 
“ Before long,” he says, “there will be great need of an historic architect, who will 
construct a beautiful and comfortable building out of the vast material thus brought 
to light.” Dr. Schaff might well have been its architect. The obvious and confessed 
fact that he is not the architect, is not to be explained by any lack on his part of 
either gift or attainment. No Church historian better unites in himself what he has 
called the German historical gift and the English historiographical gift. No Church 
historian has so finely and fully presented in analytic form the elements of the his- 
tory of this period. Moreover, he has achieved—and remembering that English is 
not his mother tongue, we must regard it as a great achievement—a strong and 
graceful idiomatic English style; and that he naturally approaches the discussion of 
special subjects in the spirit not only of a scientific but of a literary historian, will be 
evident to all who will read carefully one of his papers, as that, for example, on the 
growth of the Christian morals. 

But “ Art is long.” And a history of this period, which could be described as both 
artistic and scientific, might well have been the single work of even Dr. Schaff’s long 
and laborious life. Choosing, as he has chosen, to employ his remarkable powers in 
a variety of literary labors, he has done well not to attempt the construction of a his- 
tory like that which he designates “a beautiful and comfortable building.” Recog- 
nizing the limitations put upon this contribution by his other valuable (rather, let us 
say, invaluable) contributions to Theological literature, he has been content to gather 
and arrange in this noble volume the materials out of which the building must here- 
after be constructed. The volume can be fairly judged only when this less ambitious 
design is kept in view. Regarding it not.as a synthetic and ultimate history, but as 
an analytic and preparatory presentation of the elements of the history of the period, 
it would, we think, be hard to exaggerate when praising it. One might almost say 
that it leaves nothing to be desired. Certainly, it is by far the most valuable, as well 


as the most interesting, of the histories of the Post-Apostolic and Ante-Nicene 
Church. 


In giving expression to this opinion, we do not forget that the History of the 
Church of the same period has been written by Neander, or that the great work of 


Neander was the epoch-making book of the century in Church History. But it is 
precisely to the fact that Neander’s History is so great a work, that Dr. Schaff’s 
History is largely indebted for its exceptional value. His “honored teacher and 
friend,” as Dr. Schaff calls Neander,—to whom, also, Dr. Schaff dedicated the first 
edition of his History of the Apostolic Church,—not only fired the historical zeal of 
his student, but, without destroying the student’s independence, impressed upon him 
his own spirit as a historian. This close connection between Dr. Schaff and the 
“Father of Church History,” Dr. Schaff’s vigorous intellect, his special gifts of wide 
literary sympathy and large literary assimilation, his powers of literary expression, 
which are finer by far than those of Neander, and the advantage that he enjoys in 
having published nearly forty years later than the date at which his last volume was 
given by Neander to the press, are enough to account tor the superiority of his His- 
tory to that of Neander, to which, nevertheless, it owes so much. 

While we regard Dr. Schaff’s volume as in its form, rather a valuable preparatory 
presentation of historical elements than a finished product of the historian’s art, we 
have no confidence that a great literary history will soon appear and supersede it. 
Masters of historical discourse, in its ultimate form, masters like Thucydides, Sallust, 
and Tacitus of the ancient world, or like Gibbon, Hume, Guizot, and Macaulay of 
the modern world, are gifts almost as rare as are great poets. We anticipate, there- 
fore, along career of usefulness for Dr. Schaff’s work, undisturbed by any serious 
rival, -There is, however, an ultimate literary form into which these elements may 
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more easily be wrought: and we can think of no higher use for such a volume as 
this than the careful study of it, in order to secure materials to be woven into the 
ultimate literary form of which we are writing—the discourse of the Christian pulpit. 
We venture to repeat in brief here what we have said at length in another place 
(Bib, Sac., Jan’y, 1884), that “the pulpit is denying itself the exercise of a great and 
beneficent power by its neglect of the historical sermon.” The present, surely, is a 
good time at which to test the accuracy of this statement. For our ministers have 
only lately been engaged in historical preaching. The Protestant pulpit from which 
a sermon on Martin Luther was not delivered in November of last year, is, we take 
it, an exception in the land. One hazards little in saying, that the vast majority of 
preachers who took advantage of the four hundredth anniversary of his birth to tell 
the story and announce the.evangelical lessons of the great reformer’s career, were 
heard by their congregations with far more than ordinary interest. Doubtless a share 
of this interest was due to the wide-spread observance of the anniversary. A larger 
part, we have just as little doubt, was due to the historical form of their Christian 
discourses. But why should the preacher stop with Martin Luther? Why should 
he not move forward, and find subjects in the age of Wesley and Edwards; or back- 
ward, and find subjects in the age of Athanasius and Augustine; or further still, in 
the age of Origen and Tertullian? Clergymen will find it no more difficult to preach 
the Gospel when presenting the life of any one of these four great Africans than they 
did when presenting the life of the great German. We therefore commend most 
heartily Dr. Schaff’s History of the Church, especially to ministers ; and we take the 
liberty also to recommend this, for them, the highest employment of it. Among the 
crowd of Church Histories offered to ministers, Dr. Schaff’s is the best for this high 
use: and among all the usés to which ministers, as such, can put its volumes, this, 
we think, is the noblest. 

We have no space left in which to refer to details. We will only express our fear, 
that the large number of “rubrics” in the volume, while aids to one who desires 
only to consult the work, will probably, by leaving the impression that the work is 
discontinuous—a collection instead of an evolution—repel many who otherwise would 
read the volume. The publishers’ work is admirably done. 

While engaged in preparing our notice of the second, the third volume of Dr. 
Schaff’s Church History was received. Little needs to be added to what has been 
said of the merits of the whole work in our review of the volume on Ante-Nicene 
Christianity. Dr. Schaff found little occasion for revision when he came to review 
his earlier studies of the Nicene and Post-Nicene periods of the Ancient Church. 
What additions to his valuable catalogues of “Literature” he desired to make, he 
has placed in an Appendix. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions will regret 
that he has forgotten to mention (note p. 733) that the Nestorian Missions were 
transferred to them by the American Board in 1870. Dr. Schaff’s history of Mon- 
asticism needs, we think, to make it in any sense complete for this period, the addi- 
tion, in its chronological place, of a distinct section on Basil the Great ; who modi- 
fied the system, by adding the element of regulated and charitable labors to the ele- 
ment of Coenobitism, and who may almost be called the father of Christian charitable 
institutions. A history of the Church’ from 313-600 includes, of course, the im- 
portant pontificate or, as possibly it might better be called, the patriarchate of Leo 
the Great. Such a history, certainly, should narrate with some detail the irruption 
of the Barbarians, and their ravages of Rome; events which both brought Leo into 
personal prominence, and aided largely, during his reign, in consolidating and ex- 
tending the power of the Bishop of Rome. Perhaps the author is reserving his ac- 
count of this irruption of the Barbarians for the chapter of his Mediaeval Church His- 
tory, in which he will narrate the rise of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The book, however, is in all respects equal to its predecessor, and adds strength 
to one’s conviction that Dr. Schaff is giving to the public the most valuable of our 
general Church Histories. Joun DEWITT. 
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A PoPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By 
T. G. CRIPPEN. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Scribner & Welford, New York. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 357. 


The steadily increasing interest in the study of sacred doctrine along historical 
lines is one of the notable facts of our time. This interest naturally registers itself 
in the corresponding increase of helps and accessories to such study. Special works 
like those of Hagenbach and Shedd, and those of Winer and Schaff, have both stim- 
ulated and directed such investigation in a remarkable degree. Numerous treatises 
on particular periods, schools, creeds, doctrines, have made still further contributions 
in the same direction. The attention of scholars has thus been turned more and 
more upon the chronologic unfolding of divine truth—upon the one grand process 
through which the teaching of Scripture has been transmuted during the ages into 
the concrete faith of the Church. And it may reasonably be anticipated that such 
chronologic study of the Christian Doctrine will be prosecuted with increasing inter- 
est and advantage in the future, until Historical Theology, as a department.of the- 
ological discipline and knowledge, attains a still higher and more influential place in 
our theological cultus, 

Those whose high office it is to give instruction in what goes by the name of 
Christian Dogmatics, may well be among the foremost to welcome this new mode of 
doctrinal investigation. For, the greatest misfortune that has ever befallen Dog- 
matic Theology since the Reformation, and among Protestants and especially Calvin- 
ists, has been the gradual ignoring of this historical element, with its natural conse- 
quence in a technical, abstract, scientific mode of theologizing, which has often done’ 
immense harm to the truth it was specially set to defend. And nothing, unless it be 
a more rigorous return to the strictly biblical modes of conceiving and stating that 
truth, can do so much to rescue Dogmatic Theology from the perils that beset it on 
many sides, as the exaltation of this Historical Theology as its proper counterpoise 
and corrective. Indeed, there is great need for the strenuous introduction of both 
this and the Biblical Theology just referred to, in order to supply to Dogmatic The- 
ology both a justifying ground and an adequate constructive principle: And should 
the sphere of the teacher of sacred dogmatics seem for the time to be narrowed or 
reduced in prominence by the introduction of these new elements, there can be no 
doubt that his more analytic or scientific procedure, when thus scripturally and his- 
torically illuminated, will in the end become more central and more significant than 
ever, 

The voluine before us aims simply to be a hand-book, especially for theological 
students and for preachers who may be unable to possess the more extended litera- 
ture in this department. It seeks to show in a brief and Jamiliar form how the gen- 
eric faith of the Church, by successive accretions, by conflicts with error, by contro- 
versies among schools, and in other ways, has come to be what we actually find it, 
The method pursued is not the strictly chronologic, like that of Hagenbach, but 
rather the more genetic method of Shedd, which tollows out each doctrine or sec- 
tion of doctrine in detail, from the first eras to the latest. This is clearly the prefer- 
able mode where the object, as. in this instance, is to show just how specific dogmas 
have grown into their present form and proportions. The grouping is natural and 
comprehensive ; and the statements under the several heads, so far as we have ex- 
amined them are, with some small exceptions, accurate. ; 

The expressed desire of the author “ to promote Christian unity by exhibiting the 
wide diversity of opinion upon hotly contested points which has obtained among 
men of unquestionable saintliness,” is one with which all will sympathize, so far as 
the process proposed is properly conducted. Any judicious attempt to bring about 
“the freest and closest intercommunication among those who, differing widely on 
subordinate points of metaphysical divinity or ecclesiastical tradition, yet hold with 
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a steadfast faith the central verities of the Gospel,” deserves encouragement. The 
path to real union among these disciples leads in this direction. As nothing sepa- 
rates like an unhistoric and dogmatical emphasizing of the peculiarities of a school or 
sect, so nothing unifies like the exaltation of the cardinal principles in which these 
antagonized parties really agree. Whether the author has succeeded in maintaining 
always the “ neutral attitude” which he has prescribed for himself in this effort, will 
be questioned by some among his readers. Quite clearly, he is not a loyal adherent 
of John Calvin ; at least he assures us that in Scotland there are signs that the hold 
of Calvinism on “ the popular intelligence is being considerably loosened,” and fur- 
thermore in the same line that ‘“‘ English Calvinism seems now to be in a moribund 
condition.” His measure of sympathy with current orthodoxy is revealed in the 
declaration tifat “‘ a literal interpretation of the Mosaic record is no longer tenable,” 
and that “ many devout Christians in the present day do not hesitate to call the 
story in Genesis a myth.” Also, in the aflirmation that “ by the majority of intelli- 
gent thinkers eternal torment is not accepted with unquestioning taith’’; and the 
kindred statement that the view that the Scripture contains, rather than is, the Word 
of God, has been “ accepted, in substance, by most orthodox theologians of recent 
times.”’ Similar illustration might be furnished from his description of the person 
of Christ (p. 125), and of the nature of the Atonement (p. 146) ; but those given are 
sufficient to suggest the need of careful and independent scrutiny on tne part of 
those who use the volume as a help in the historical study of the Divine Doctrine. 
Such scrutiny is indeed essential in the use of all such works, and substantially for 
the same reason. Few authors are able entirely to repress personal opinion, to con- 
ceal personal sympathies, to hide from view all trace of self, even in so calm and 
broad a process as the description of the genesis and evolution of some organic truth 
whose story covers centuries of time and invulves the joint agencies of multiplex 
schools, parties, tendencies. Few students are able to enter on the study of such an 
historic development without carrying into it, as if clandestinely, their own bias, 
their personal convictions and predispositions, to such an extent as often to impair 
seriously the worth of their conclusions. Yet it is only as they really attain far higher 
frames of thought and feeling that either author or reader can be profited by such 
inquiry, or can really vow what Historical Theology is. E. D. Morris. 


PETER ABALARD, Ein Kritischer Theologe des Zwélften Jahrhunderts. VonS. 
M. DeutscH. Leipzig: G. Hirzel. 1883. N. Y¥.: B. Westermann & Co, 
Abelard was an anomaly in his time, a rationalist before rationalism. The 
romantic tragedy of his life is well known. His relation to Heloise will ever re- 
main the ideal of an unfortunate love. The work of Deutsch is a contribution 
to the study of his philosophy and theology. After a preliminary survey of his 
life and writings, the author discusses the controversy between the Realists and 
Nominalists, and assigns to Abelard a sceptical position. He then gives an ac- 
count of his theology, his views on the relation of reason to inspiration, on the 
Scriptures and the possibility of errors in the same, on church authority and the 
right of free inquiry, faith and knowledge, his doctrine of God and the world, 
the trinity and incarnation, sin and redemption, the church and the sacraments, 
and the last things. He comes to the conclusion that Abelard did not attain 
to a systematic and thorough development of his views, but that he exercised 
a stimulating and liberalizing influence. He was unable to found a school, and 
the knowledge of his writings soon disappeared. He was long known only from 
his opponents, especially St. Bernard, who procured his condemnation, until the 
sympathies of modern liberalism and rationalism reawakened an interest in him 
and called forth the first critical editions of his works (by Cousin, Rheinwald, 
and Pez). His hymns are included in Clement’s Carmine Poctts Christianis 
(Paris, 1854), pp. 413-427, but are far inferior to those of Bernard, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Adam of St. Victor. ; PHILIP SCHAFF. 
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SyMBOLIK. Akademische Vorlesungen, von Dr. F. A. PHILIPPI; Herausge- 
yeben von Dr. FERDINAND PHILIPPI. Giitersloh: C. Bertelmann. Erste 
ilfte. B. Westermann & Co., New York. 


We reserve criticism of this work until it is finished. The lectures were de- 
livered repeatedly during the lifetime of their author, and are now published by 
his son as a Festgabe on occasion of the 400th anniversary of the Great Re- 
former's birth. In his preface he says that Luther’s anniversary has been cele- 
brated by different parties, because he was a German, or the first Protestant, or 
the creator of German speech, or a poet, or a teacher of youth, or as an apostle 
of liberty, to whom we owe freedom of science and freedom from priestcraft ; 
but his chief significance lies in the fact that he was God’s chosen instrument 
to set up and defend the two pillars, Jachin and Boaz, on which the house of 
God rests, viz., the sole authority of Holy Scripture and Justification by faith 
alone. Nothing but an accurate acquaintance with his teaching can enable any 
one rightly to appreciate his worth. Hence the editor claims that there is a 
propriety in his making a festal offering of this book which sets forth the merits 
of Luther’s doctrinal position in contrast with that of others. It is a matter of 
some surprise that while there are many works on symbolics in German (Kollner, 
Guericke, Scheele, etc.), there is none, at least of a scholarly character, in En- 
glish. This is a lacuna in our theological literature that ought to be supplied 
at an early day. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


GENEVE, LE PARTI HUGUENOT ET LE TRAITE DE SOLEURE (1574 @ 1579). 
Etude historique par HENRI Fazy. Avec un portrait de Michel Roset. 
Geneve: Henri Georg. 1883. New York: B, Westermann & Co. 


This handsome quarto is a separate edition of a very valuable study that was pub- 
lished lately in the fifteenth volume of the Mémoirs of the “ Institut National Gen- 
evois,” a learned society of which the author is the general secretary. The main object 
is to tlucidate the causes and trace the course of events that led to the admission of 
the small city of Geneva as a party to the treaty of alliance between the Roman 
Catholic king of France and the powerful cantons of Switzerland. The history is in 
itself remarkable and full of paradoxes. The city on Lake Leman was, above all 
other cities in Christendom, an eyesore to the Papacy. No other city was an object 
of such deep-seated abhorrence to the bigoted occupant of the French throne. If the 
Italians had long since denounced Geneva as a very “ mine”’ of heresy, Henry the 
Third, even three years after the date at which he felt himself compelled by political 
motives to take the place under his protection in the compact signed at Soleure, 
on the 29th of August, 1579, did not hesitate to admit, in a letter to his envoys in 
Switzerland, that it was a consummation that might have been devoutly prayed for 
“that the city of Geneva had long since been reduced to ashes, because of the seed 
of bad doctrine which it has scattered abroad through many parts of Christendom, 
whence have ensued infinite evils, ruins and calamities, and more,” he added feel- 
ingly, “in my kingdom than in any other place.” 

Certainly no pages of history are more deeply interesting than those which relate 
the wonderful interpositions of God in behalf of the city of Calvin and Beza. And 
the most significant fact they contain is that it was less the friendship of Protestant 
Berne or Zurich than the interests of Roman Catholic France that repelled the arms 
of Savoy and prevented the proclamation of another crusade such as successive popes 
would have been only too glad to publish. The truth was, that the Hand which had 
for countless ages been fashioning the earth for the abode of man had so upheaved 
the massive Alps and Jura, and so directed the course of torrents and rivers, that 
Geneva held the key of the situation in western Europe. And so King Henry wrote 
in justification of his interference in behalf of the mother city of Reformed Protest- 
antism, that it was so situated by nature that it could not be brought into subjec- 
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tion by any one of the princes his neighbors, without placing Switzerland at his 
mercy. Let the conqueror but have the “flume” of the Rhéne—the pass of the 
“ Ecluse ’’—in his hands and fortify it; and neither could Henry aid his Swiss allies 
when attacked, nor they send him troops when summoned. 

Of the two hundred and forty pages contained in this volume, nearly one-half are 
taken up with “ piéces justificatives,” a series of documents, drawn from the rich 
archives of Geneva, very few of which have ever been printed before. Besides the 
abundant material for tracing the more immediate progress of the treaty already re- 
ferred to, the author has judiciously inserted a number of letters from Prince Henry 
of Condé and others. Some are of great importance ; all are interesting as throwing 
light upon the singular esteem and reverence in which the city of Geneva and espe- 
cially its great reformer, Theodore Beza, were held by the Protestants of France, 
The most secret plans were submitted without hesitation to the Syndics and Coun- 
cil of Geneva, with the declaration that their French brethren trusted them as much 
as themselves. As for Beza, that indefatigable man, who stood as high in the 
opinions of his contemporaries of both religions as a statesman of singular shrewd- 
ness and prudence, as he ranked in the estimation of Protestants for his theological 
acquirements,—the magistrates were almost tired out by the successive calls of Condé 
for the temporary “ loan ” of his person, and had finally to request that Beza’s counsel 
should henceforth be sought by letter and that he be not called to Strasburg, Basel, 
Heidelberg, etc. This reluctance to part with Beza, even for a few weeks at a time, 
arose from no lack of grateful acknowledgment for past favors on the part of Condé. 
“TI assure you, gentlemen,” the prince wrote on one occasion to the Genevese, 
“that beyond the general recommendation which his rare virtues have engraven 
upon the hearts of all good people, I have experienced in my own case a more sin- 
gular one, in accordance with which I shall make it known to any one that may be 
so audacious as to attack him, that he has defied one of my greatest friends:” 

M. Fazy writes clearly and forcibly, and his treatise, based as it is upon material 
hitherto accessible to few scholars, is of great permanent value. _ 
HENRY M. BAIRD. 


THE following works in the department of Historical Theology deserve attention : 


Lectures on the Hestory of the Eastern Church, with an introduction on the study 
of Ecclesiastical History. By A. P. Stanley. New edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. This is one of the best of the writings of the late Dean Stanley. 
This new and cheaper edition will bring it within the reach of numerous additional 
readers who will be charmed with his graces of style and his charming Christian 
temper.—Gesammelte Schriften aus dem Gebiet der systematischen Theologie Exe- 
gese und Geschichte, von I. A. Dorner, D.D. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1883. This 
volume is a worthy addition to the volumes containing the System of Theology so 
recently issued. These essays have been carefully selected from a very great number 
on account of their intrinsic value and historical importance. They have moulded 
the opinions of thousands during the long and fruitful career of the venerable theo- 
logian of Berlin, who, no less than Schleiermacher and Neander, has honored and 
adorned its Faculty of Theology. The first essay on the dogmatic and ethical 
problems for modern German Theology was the opening essay and, indeed, the plat- 
form of the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie in 1856. The second article, upon 
the Principle of our Church in its inuer relation to its formal and material sides, was 
published in 1841, and remains at present the most philosophical discussion of the 
principles of the Reformation, The address on Justification by Faith in Christ in its 
importance for Christian knowledge and life, was delivered in 1867, and translated 
by the writer for the American Presbyterian Review in the same year. It has 
been greatly and widely admired. The most elaborate essay in the collection is in the 
three articles upon the Unchangeableness of God, published in the Jahrbiicher fir 
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deutsche Theologie, 1856-8. These articles have been from time to time translated 
and condensed in the Bibliotheca Sacra, by Prof. D. W. Simon, D.D., of Birming- 
ham, England. This is a masterpiece which Dr. Dorner himself has never surpassed. 
It deserves to be better known in this country, where the abstract and formal con- 
ceptions of God too greatly prevail over concrete and real conceptions of the /#véng and 
acting God. The other papers, upon Schelling’s system of Potences, the way of 
God in the life of the apostle Paul, Theodore of Mopsuestia’s doctrine of the image 
of God, and address at the festival of the birthday of King Wilhelm in 1864, are 
also valuable and worthy of a place in the volume.—Luther: 4 Short Biography. 
By James A. Froude. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Martin Luther. . By 
Prof. Salmond, Aberdeen; Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace; A Symposzac on 
Martin Luther. By the Professors of the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. These are three of the most important of the minor contributions to the 
Luther celebration, They are alike worthy of the attention of all intelligent persons, 
presenting fresh and discriminating views of this master spirit of the modern world. 
—Lucas Cranach. Ein Lebensbild aus dem Zettalter der Reformation, von M. B. 
Lindau. Leipzig: Veit & Comp. This is a careful sketch of the great artist of the 
Reformation, the companion and friend of Luther and Melancthon. It is due largely 
to his influence that the Lutheran reformation did not separate itself from Christian 
art, but reformed it. Cranach’s paintings represent the reform movement not less 
than the writings of Luther and Melancthon. It must have been a sore temptation 
for him to have his masterpieces destroyed by the mobs of fanatics at Wittenberg. 
A weaker man would have been prejudiced against the reform by such an experience. 
This book is in every way worthy of translation into English, and of a wide circula- 
tion.-- Fohn Foster: Life and Thoughts, with copious Index. By W. W. Evarts, 
D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. The thoughts are carefully selected and ad- 
mirably arranged. The brief introductory biography is over-enthusiastic. It is ab- 
surd to speak of Foster as the “Christian Shakespeare,” or to represent that “not 
in Augustine, Calvin, Pascal, Coleridge, nor Bunyan are found more profound, com- 
prehensive, or inspiring thoughts than in John Foster.”—.Varyland in the Begin- 
ning ; a brief submitted to the Historical and Political Science Association of Johns 
Hopkins University. By Edward D. Neill. Baltimore: Cushing & Bailey. Dr. 
Neill has done grand service in the department of early American civil and ecclesi- 
astical history. His spirit of research has led him to some very important discoveries 
for the early history of American Presbyterianism. His Zerra Marée, published in 
1867, was the first to call attention to the letter of Makemie to Colman, which de- 
termines the date of the first meeting of our American Presbytery in Philadelphia. 
His Notes on the Virginia Colonial Clergy, in 1877, first called attention to the im- 
portant labors of Doughty in Maryland and Virginia. He has written many other 
important monographs. These gather the facts, but Dr. Neill does not take a com- 
prehensive view of them, nor realize their importance. He is interested in these 
little historical tidbits, but does not put them in their more extended historical re- 
lations. His Maryland in the Beginning is a monograph of real value. It shows 
that more than three-fourths of the colonists of Maryland were Protestants, and that 
“the gentlemen of most influence in the early Maryland settlement were all decided 
adherents to the Church of England.” Thus another vain tradition is chased away 
by the sunlight of truth and fact.—7he Growth of Christianity during Nineteen 
Centurzes, exhibited in a series of charts and memorial tables. By A. O. Van Len- 
nep and A. F. Schauffler. New York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. These are start- 
ling presentations of the growth of Christianity. It is all measured out for us and 
brilliantly colored. If we could altogether rely upon these presentations, the Church 
might feel that its work was almost done. Unfortunately, these brilliantly-colored 
tables put us in mind of the kites which the boys fly in the spring. Put your finger 
through them here and there and they will not fly at all. The second table repre- 
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sents the populations under Christian governments as growing from nothing under 
Protestant dominion in 1500 to 445 millions under the same in 1880. We do not see 
what this amounts to. The millions of heathen under the control of Great Britain, 
greater in number than all Protestant Christendom combined, is a very uncertain 
factor to set over against the populations under Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic 
control. Its real significance does not lie upon the surface. It needs to be investi- 
gated. ‘The fourth table represents the Protestants as a mere handful, not worth 
counting, in 1500 A.D., over against eighty millions of Roman Catholics. Now this 
rests upon a false conception of history and the genesis of Protestantism. In the 
year 1500 A.D. the distinction between Protestant and Roman Catholic had not yet 
b-en drawn. The Western Catholic Church embraced the two elements which sub- 
s-quently separated into the two hostile camps—Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
We protest against giving over the whole of Western Europe to the Roman Catholics 
in 1500 A.D., and finding the sources of the Reformation in the few sectaries wander- 
in s about here and there with all sorts of curious and heterodox notions. Protestant- 
ism is the true historical successor of the inner evangelical life of the Pre-Reformation 
Church. Romanism is the successor of the external and formal and less vital ele- 
ments. C. A. BRIGGs, 


lil—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. A Series of Lectures delivered in New York 
in 1883 on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. By GEo. S, 
Morris, Ph.D., Professor of Ethics, History of Philosophy, and Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Lecturer on Ethics and the History of Philosophy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 


This is a series of eight Lectures on the following subjects : 


I.—RELIGION AND INTELLIGENCE; 

Il.—THE PHILOSOPHIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE; 

Ill.—THE ABSOLUTE OBJECT OF INTELLIGENCE; OR, THE PHILOSOPHIC 
THEORY OF REALITY; 

IV.—THE BIBLICAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE; 

V.— BIBLICAL ONTOLOGY: THE ABSOLUTE; 

VI.—BIBLICAL ONTOLOGY: THE WORLD; 

VII.—BIBLICAL ONTOLOGY: MAN; 

VILI.—COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHIC CONTENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The plan of the book is comprehensive. The problems are important, and of 
ccmmon, if not equal, interest both to Philosophy and Religion. 

The lecturer faithfully holds to the course marked out, and discusses these pro- 
found problems in a frank and manly manner. 

Whoever may challenge his arguments or his conclusions, none, we think, will 
question his loyalty to Philosophy and Religion. 

Those who will not admit his philosophic principles and postulates, must, never- 
theless, admit his learning, and his ability as a thinker. 

With faithful adherence to a well-ordered programme, with learning and ability 
united to manly frankness and loyalty to truth, his advocacy of Religion and Philos- 
ophy cannot fail to be helpful. It would be still more helpful if it were relieved of a 
certain obscurity in style and speculation. But this will doubtless diminish upon in- 
creasing familiarity with his terminology and his method. 

At the outset he declares his chief purpose in these lectures, viz., “To show that 
intelligence, as such, is the true bulwark, and not the enemy of Religion.” 
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Strictly legitimate and wise as we believe this purpose to be, we admire its state- 
ment the more because it puts the lecturer on record at once as honest and fear- ‘ 
less; and still more, because it is coupled with a frank admission of responsibility at 
such an undertaking. We confess to a better assurance of reverent, yet reliant in- 
vestigation, when we read these preliminary sentences: ‘We are about to lay in- 
quiring hands upon the foundations of the most sacred and the purest interests of 
humanity—the interests of religion and intelligence. Deeper and more impregnable 
foundations than these, we may be sure, there are none. Whatever we may do, we 
cannot shake them. They constitute the rock of ages, which can never be moved. 
May we only be permitted in our way and measure, to demonstrate anew what that 
rock is, and how religion and intelligence both rest upon it in harmonious union and 
to the complete satisfaction of man’s highest spiritual and intellectual needs.”’ 

Such examination we regard as always authorized and always serviceable—and 
the more serviceable, the more thorough it is. At the same time such examination, 
however old and repeated, is ever fresh and new. It is in strict accord with the in- 
spired injunction of Paul: ‘Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith” (not 
merely that we may find the fact, but that we may quicken our graces); in strict 
accord with the injunction of Peter: “Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you” (that we may also have 
wherewith to answer and convince the gainsayers). 

It is not too strongly said by the lecturer: “ Religion cannot withdraw itself from 
what is called intelligent or scientific inquiry and examination.” 

We would say more positively, Religion shozld not, if she could, withdraw herself 
from intelligent and earnest examination. Duty and privilege toward God and man, 
toward truth and happiness, forbid. 

Besides, the issue is pressed upon us, on the one hand, by a recent foreign writer 
(L. Oscar) : “ Religion is nothing more nor less than a belief in conflict with expe- 
rience, and resting on the most exaggerated fancies ”; and on the other hand, by a 
more profound and philosophic thinker (G. W. F. Hegel): “Is not religion rather 
that in which all the riddles of the world are solved, all the contradiction of specu- 
lative thought are reconciled, all the agonies of the feeling heart are allayed, the re- 
gion of eternal truth, of eternal rest, of eternal peace ?” (see p. 6). The bare state- 
ment of such an issue challenges our serious attention. 

Without delay the lecturer proceeds by vigorous analyses and differentiations to 
distinguish between reality and phenomena, between the knower and the. known. 
He affirms that “the questions relating to essence and cause are precisely those 
which form the special subject-matter of Ahz/osophy.” 

At once we are transported to an opposite pole from Positivism—Agnostic Posi- 
tivism, which considers phenomena only, not reality; not causes, but appearances 
and appearances only. With mock humility it confesses to mere agnosticism ; yet 
With positive effrontery it affirms that the height of knowledge is to know nothing. 
“ Assuming to speak not only for themselves, but for all mankind in the past, pres- 
ent, and future, these wise agnostics pronounce the verdict, ‘ Jenoramus et ignora- 
bimus’” (see p. 8). 

In the following axgumentum ad hominem, our author triumphantly vindicates 
religion against agnostic attack and assumption : “ Even if religion were an illusion, 
it would necessarily have nothing to fear from the philosophy of Agnosticism. An 
illusion has, at all events, this dignity, viz.: that it is a phenomenon ; and an illusion 
which, like religion, is as wide-spread as the human race, can scarcely dread detec- 
tion from a philosophy which professes to know nothing but phenomena, and which, 
therefore, making this profession, has no right to single out a particular phenome 
and assert, or attempt to prove, that z¢ 2s unfounded in reality.” 

We commend to the thoughtful attention of every reader the more extended refu- 
tation of “ Herbert Spencer as the chief spokesman of Agnosticism in our day.” 
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This refutation may be found in nofe 4 of the Appendzx to Lecture I., and concludes 
with this significant sentence : “It is one of the happier signs of our times that the 
nominal ‘gift’ which the agnostic ‘Greek’ brings to religion in our day, is looked 
upon with well-nigh universal suspicion.” 

It is refreshing to trace the increasing reaction from an Agnostic philosophy of 
appearances toward a true philosophy of realities, and to hear a philosopher, who is, 
at least, the peer of Herbert Spencer, fearlessly affirming that “ philosophy is, among 
other things, and first of all, the demonstrative, experim2ntal refutation of Agnos- 
ticism ”’ (see p. 11). 

Dr. Morris proceeds now to outline the scope, the aim, and the guide of philo- 
sophic inquiry: ‘“ The work of philosophy is absolutely free, presuppositionless in- 
quiry. But it is catholic and comprehensive. It is concerned only, like religion, to 
know the truth. And experimental fact, in the true and complete sense of this term, 
is philosophy’s only guide.” 

With the evidence of experimental fact, it disproves nescience and demonstrates 
science as valid. Sounding the deepest depth of conscious experience it finds the 
wealth of evidence, and reaches the abiding foundations of reality (as they exist for 
man) on which science, philosophy, and religion may serenely and securely repose. 
Religion presupposes an absolute Being ; that this Being is spiritual; that the world 
is not merely a vast, fate-directed mechanism, but a creation by the power and wis- 
dom of the Divine Spirit by which it is evermore comprehended, interpenetrated, 
and upheld. It implies that man is in his true nature and intention a spirit, and 
that he is able, required, and above all, privileged to enter into living relations to 
the Divine Spirit, in which relations, more especially, religion directly consists or has 
its immediate life. These are substantially the philosophic statements of Dr. M. 
concerning religion ; and they seem in strict accord with the inspired declarations 
of Paul: “For in him we live and move and have our being ; that all should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us” (Acts xvii. 28, 27). To the question: ‘‘ Does philosophy confirm 
or overthrow these presuppositions and implications?” Dr. Morris replies: “ Re- 
ligion, as presupposing and requiring knowledge of the Absolute, and philosophy as 
the pure, unbiased search for and demonstration of it,occupy like ground.” Indeed, 
“In view of this nature of religion it may even be said that in religious philosophy, 
it is not so much intelligence, or philosophy, that judges religion, as religion that 
through intelligence takes cognizance of and judges its own self.” 

WHAT, THEN, IS THE PHILOSOPHIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE? To this im- 
portant question Dr. M. devotes an entire lecture. I can only indicate his answer : 
‘‘It is nothing but the completed science of knowledge, intelligence, or experience.” 
This, however, seems but a slight advance. What, we ask, is intelligence or knowl- 
edge itself? We are told: “It is a process whose seat is in a knowing agent.” 
Again we inquire, What is it as a process? We are told: “ Intelligence or knowl- 
edge is, so to speak, bi-polar, having a double reference (1) to a subject or agent 
that knows, and (2) to an object which is known.” 

In intelligence these are so closely correlated as to be in “ organic unity”; so 
closely correlated that neither can be regarded exclusively by itself. 

Where, how can the completed science of such intelligence be found? Dr. M. 
replies: Not in Formal Logic alone (assuming premises and thence proceeding 
to conclusions); nor in Empirical Psychology alone (restricted as it is to the analytic 
recognition of phenomena as they are gzven, or as they immediately affear, and of 
the rules of co-existence and sequence which obtain among them) ; nor in Physi- 
ological Psychology alone (where the steps of a mechanical process are traced in 
the phenomena of the nervous system as parallel with and conditioning mental and 
moral phenomena). Of this third theory even Herbert Spencer asserts : “ There is 
no perceptible or conceivable community of nature between the facts of physiology 
and those of psychology.” 
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Each of these—Formal Logic, Empirical Psychology, and Physiological Psychol- 
ogy—is a science in its own department of investigation. But neither of them is the 
science of Intelligence or Knowledge itself. This must be sought and found by phi- 
losophy—philosophy “ which is correctly styled, The science of reality (of things and 
causes and being) and not of mere appearances.” But it belongs to reality in the 
definition of philosophy, to be known. “ Intelligence and reality are strictly corre- 
lates.” There is no science of the one without a science of the other. “ The real 
is the intelligible.” 

Thus, again, we are led by true philosophy not into nescience, but to science— 
led along the theory of knowledge into the realm of reality,—material, human, Divine 
—the Universe, Man and God, which, says Dr. M., Christianity at once presup- 
poses and proclaims. 

The mind is not like a piece of blank white paper. It not only receives, but it 
also gives. Intelligence is not merely passive, but is especially active. It is not 
merely mechanical, but is vital and spiritual. “ /¢ zs the active work of an organic 
and organizing mind.” The knowing mind knows itself as a reality; and, in its 
self-consciousness, unifies all its multiplied experiences. The knowing mind knows 
the external world as a reality (distinct from itself) and in its own active conscious- 
ness unifies the multiplied manifestations into one real, material, external universe. 
The knowing mind knows God as the one primal reality, absolute, eternal, personal, 
—Jehovah—I am that I am; and thus, philosophic intelligence (like religion) unifies 
all in God as the Author of all things—-‘ Who was before all things and by whom 
all things consist.” “For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.” 

The knowing mind having its own self-consciousness, by which alone it is able to 
have the consciousness of the external world, is thus borne along by the very pro- 
cess of intelligence in the realm of reality to the ultimate reality to which it is itself 
correlated—the only, ever-living, and true God whom to know aright is life eternal. 
“Thus the ‘science of intelligence as such’ is the necessary correlate and condition 
of the science of being as such; in other words, it is an organic part of philosophy, 
and is found, in more or less completely developed form, wherever philosophy is 
found ” (see p. viii.). . 

intelligence, then, is an actzvity ; a synthetic activity ; and hence, a unifying 
precess, finding or completing unity in the midst of variety. It sees the universal in 
the particular. Its object is thus the concrete universal, and not the abstract uni- 
versal,—in a word, the complete reality for philosophic intelligence ; Man, the Uni- 
verse, God. On the other hand, the abstract universal is never an object of real 
knowledge at all, but only of a supposititious imagination and can only end in nesci- 
ence (see pp. viii. and ix.). This philosophical theory of knowledge leads immediately 
to the philosophical theory of Reality. That most truly is, which is most truly known 
or knowable. This is not the external and sensible, but is the internal and spiritual 
—the self rather than the world ; the self knowing itself and the world, and know- 
ing the world not as, but other than, itself. 

Hence, the nature of being is primarily revealed zz intelligence. Hence, again, 
primarily it takes the form of se/f-intelligence, se//-knowledge, se/f-consciousness, 
This reality is indeed the soul's first affirmation, and it is evermore repeated first in 
every judgment by the child and the man, ¢.g.,—I see=/ am seeing; I hear—J am 
hearing ; | think=/ am thinking. Philosophically, therefore, “ Being is thus primarily 
revealed as spiritual.” Philosophically, ‘Man as man is spirit.” Philosophically, 
“The proximate root of matter is found to consist in force; and force is, for philoso- 
phy, nothing but a function of spirit. Materialism says, Where there is no matter 
there is no force. Philosophy says, on the contrary, and proves that force is the 
creative condition of “matter” (Lec. III., p. 81). As such it is not independent and 
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original, but is dependent and derived. Thus, again, intelligence as a unilying pro- 
cess, by philosophical necessity follows those synthetic lines which converge in God 
as the eternal, personal Spirit. 

With this philosophic theory of knowledge, and of being or reality, the Bible theory 
of Knowledge and of Being stands in high accord. According to this, Knowledge 
proper is a spiritual process; and the absolute being is God. Thus, for both Phi- 
losophy and Religion, the absolute is Spirit—the personal Jehovah. 

In harmony with these philosophic principles, Dr. M. investigates, and confirms 
the Biblical Ontology concerning God ; the Biblical Ontology concerning the World; 
the Biblical Ontology concerning Man. To this he devotes three entire Lectures,— 
V., VI., and VII. I have intimated the process and result. I cannot stay to point 
out the detailed and vigorous treatment in the three Lectures. But I commend 
them to careful perusal. They cannot fail to interest every thoughtful reader. The 
eighth and last lecture treats of “ THE COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHIC CONTENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY.” Here the lecturer proceeds to show that “ Religion is of and for 
intelligence” (and that in a fuller sense than are the works of artistic and political 
genius) ; that religion is the Zévéng apprehension of that which philosophy aims to 
comprehend ; that faith is “abbreviated knowledge”; that the data contained in 
“Christian Consciousness” is of indispensable value for philosophy ; that spiritual 
knowledge is written in infinitely larger, more legible and unmistakable characters 
“in the face of Jesus Christ” than anywhere else. 

Hence, that as philosophy is nothing without the light of experience, it needed the 
new and added light which Christianity brought—Christianity, however, not as su- 
perseding or disgracing reason, but as supplementing and crowning it (see Lec. VIII. 
for particular and general references). 

We might criticise the philosophy of this book as Hegelian. This the lecturer 
does not disguise or conceal ; but he is evidently too able and independent a thinker 
to be a servile imitator of any philosopher, ancient or modern. He everywhere gives 
account of his views, and reasons for them. It is well known that there have been 
at least three distinct schools among the Hegelians,—the extreme Left ; the extreme 
Right; and the Middle. The term Hegelian is, thus, a flexile one, and need not 
necessarily be a mark of condemnation. There may, perhaps, be a fourth school, 
distinct from the Left, Right, or Middle, and quite in advance of either, in the fore- 
front of which Dr. Morris may be a leader. In the midst of style so technical, and 
speculations so intricate, and discriminations so tenuous it were hazardous to affirm. 

In common with Hegel, Dr. Morris might be criticised as pantheistic. But Pan- 
theism he openly and urgently disclaims. While he attempts, repeatedly, to show 
that his philosophy of thought and being—of intelligence and reality—unifies the 
diverse, but does not identify the different—does not confound the created with the 
Creator, the derived with the underived ; and, that this is the philosophic view which 
especially forbids and really avoids pantheism. (See pp. 200, 201, 203, 176). 

We might criticise his high claims for Philosophy, as if he would exalt Philosophy 
above Religion. But this he disavows, confessing the need of religion, and especi- 
ally the need of the Christian religion to the completion of philosophy. (See Lec. 
VIII.) 

Without committing ourselves to the AhzZosophy of the book, we commend the 
book, with all its challenge, to the careful study of friends and foes, grateful as we 
are for the pleasure and profit it has afforded us. R. B. WELCH. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE: A Critical, Historical and Dogmatic 
inquiry into the origin and nature of the Old and New Testaments. By 
GEORGE T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale 
College. 2 vols. pp. xxii, 761; xiii, 765. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1883. 


These massive volumes present us with the results of many years of patient, 
scholarly investigation of the entire Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. They give us the 
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most extensive, elaborate, and thorough-going work upon this doctrine which has 
ever been produced. Whatever opinion we may form as to the merits of the book 
as a whole, or of the many sections and parts of this long and extensive investiga- 
tion, none should refuse to recognize the author’s calm temper, his scholarly candor ; 
the patient, persistent plodding of the exact student, the supreme love for the truth 
and the determination to follow it wherever it may lead. These features, while they 
greatly increase the value of the work to the scholar, decrease its value to the or- 
dinary reader, who is impatient of the process and desirous only of results; who is 
wearied by the coolness and calmness of an investigator, and prefers heat and pas- 
sion of polemic or apologetic, or, at least, of zealous irenic. Prof. Ladd has given us 
a student’s book—one which cannot be judged by hasty perusal. The author’s 
method is such that he compels the critic, who would be honorable and honest, to 
follow him throughout his prolonged investigations, for it is only by mastering the 
approaches that there is any possibility of a successful attack upon the citadel in 
which Dr. Ladd his entrenched himself. It is easy for the rash and inexperienced 
to lose themselves in the intricacies of his argument, or dash out their brains 
against the massive walls of his conclusions—but the critic who values his reputation 
will be more cautious and prefer a prolonged siege, unless he be willing to come to 
terms with the author. 

The style of the book is admirably suited to the plan. It is heavy, monotonous, 
wearisome. The argument moves on its stately course in its extended sweep as if 
time and space were of no importance in view of the grand achievement in contem- 
plation. Te author had made years of preparation for his work. He was deter- 
mined to accomplish it thoroughly. He has endeavored to be exhaustive and as 
complete as human work can be. He has evidently regarded the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture as of supreme importance, and as worthy of the best and most consum- 
mate labor. He has kept in view the masterly monographs of the chief German 
scholars of the age, such as Dorner’s doctrine of the Person of Christ, Julius Miiller’s 
doctrine of Sin, Baur’s doctrine of the Trinity, Rothe’s Ethics, and Ritschl’s doctrine 
of Justification. This doctrine of Holy Scripture does not display the masterly genius 
of the four chiefs in this department of theological literature, but it is superior to the 
work of Ritschl. It resembles Ritschl more closely in method and in style, and 
agrees with it in being among the most tedious and difficult books to read, even for 
the scholar who is familiar with the subject and deeply interested in it. Prof. Ladd 
agrees with Ritschl in that while they both strive to give a complete and thorough 
statement of the Exegetical and the Historical departments, they both of them are 
lacking in those native qualifications which make up the exegete and the historian. 
Their tastes and experiences make them more at home in the fields of philosophy, 
dogmatic and apologetic. 

The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture is treated by Prof. Ladd in four parts: I. Exe- 
getical. The Claims of the Bible. 1. Critical. The Phenomena of the Bible. 
Ill. Historical. The Teaching of the Church. \V. Synthetic. The doctrine of 
the Word of God. He combines the inductive and the deductive methods in order 
to a comprehensive statement : 


“Tt is proposed to inquire into the origin and nature of the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as considered in the totality of their phenomena and in their complete history (p. 14). 
The true method of inquiry must by all means be inductive ; it must possess all the qualities of a 
faithful and trustworthy induction (p. 15) The inductive part of the work will include an 
investigation, first, into the claims of the Bible, and second, into its different classes of phenomena 
(p. 23). But the right method of inquiry will not stop with the completion of the inductive pro- 
cess. The history and doctrine of the Christian Church have the right to be heard (p. 23). Here we 
shall have to ask ourselves, in the third part, what has the Church catholic believed to be true con- 
cerning the Bible ? and then, in the fourth part, what doctrine of Sacred Scriptures accords with all 
the most closely allied Christian doctrines, and with the common experience of men in the direction 
and growth of the religious life” (p. 24). 
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We fail to see the propriety of separating the first and second parts. They both 
propose to give the results of Biblical study, and yet, practically, the second part in 
the author’s treatment, covers the ground of Biblical apologetic, and is a critical ex- 
amination of the claims of the Bible. It would have been far better and more in 
accordance with the requirements of the Biblical department, to have considered and 
tested all the phenomena of the Bible under one head. The author’s method has 
involved him in some unfortunate complications in the relation of the Bible to Science 
and Philosophy, which will greatly mar the usefulness of his work. 

In our judgment, the proper course was to first set forth the complete doctrine of 
the Bible as derived by induction from itself; then treat of the history of the doctrine 
of the Bible in the Christian Church; then in a third part subject these claims of the 
Bible and Church to crz¢éca/ examination, and, finally, construct the doctrine in view 
of all the facts of the case. 

The author has weakened his Biblical part for the sake of his Apologetical part ; 
and then his Historical part for the sake of his Dogmatic part. If the Biblical and 
the Historical had come together, and the Apologetic and Dogmatic, we are in- 
clined to think the work would have been less uneven and more harmonious. As it 
is, the author begins each volume with the weakest parts and prejudices the reader 
against him at the start. He reserves his strength for the last parts of each volume 
—where many readers will not have the patience to follow him. 

Part I. presents the C/azms of the Bible. This is the essential thing. There are 
many claims put forth adout the Bible in the diverse treatises of the theologians. It 
is necessary to put these aside in order to determine exactly what the"Bible ztself 
claims to be. Dr. Ladd gives us a golden word when he says: “ Zhe Word of God 
concer ning God’s Word zs easter to recetve on faith, and yet incomparably grander 
than the word of man concerning. Hts Word.” 


The vital point is first considered—the views of the Old Testament entertained by 
Jesus. The result of the inquiry is: 


* This attitude of Jesus—so manifestly uncritical, and yet so guarded by reserve—toward the 
conclusions of critical inquiry, is distinctly unfavorable to all rabvinical theories of Sacred Scrip- 
ture (p. 72). Jesus held the revelation of the Old Testament to be ‘imperfect, temporary, peda- 
gogically accommodated to the people to whom it was given, and not free from human weaknesses.’ 
Jesus taught the perfecting of the Old Testament according to its essential contents ; and, on the 
other hand, its cessation according to its temporal form” (p. 73). 


These positions are well taken. A careful examination of the Gospels shows very 
clearly to the unprejudiced mind that our Saviour carefully refrained from commit- 
ting himself and his disciples to any of those views of the Canon, or of inspiration, 
or of the origination and style of the Old Testament scriptures which were current in 
his time. ‘The attempts which have been made to show that Jesus must have agreed 
with the Pharisees over against the Sadducees, and the Hellenists, and Essenes, and 
Zealots, or with any sect of the Pharisees over against the others, on these points, 
have all broken down. They will not bear the tests of a careful examination of his 
words in the light of Exegesis and History. Our Saviour distinguished clearly be- 
tween the essential and permanent, and the unessential and temporal, in a number 
of different items, such as four of the ten commandments and the law of divorce. 
He gave his disciples the principles by which the essential might be discriminated 
from the unessential in the entire Old Testament. The apostles in their writings 
taught us still more upon this subject, and under their influence the entire external 
Jewish ceremonial and civil law was done away with as unessential. This distinc- 
tion between the temporal form and the eternal substance of the Scriptures, as 
grandly stated by Jesus and his apostles, ought never to have been forgotten in the 
Church. The reformers and great leaders of the Church in its historic epochs have 
clearly recognized it—but their scholastic successors in every age have been blinded 
by the external form so as to dimly discern the everlasting substance. This is the 
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difference between a living and growing Christianity, and a reactionary, diseased, 
and dead Christianity. 

Prof. Ladd extends his inquiry over ‘the length and breadth of Scripture, and 
states the results in ten propositions. We have space to consider only a few of the 
more important : 


‘\(1) The loftiest and most convincing claim which the writings of the Bible make to ¢he title of 
‘the Sacred Scriptures, arises from the relation in which they place themselves ¢o the person 
and work of Christ The Book witnesses tothe Person, and the Person sanctifies the Book” 
(p. 214). 


This is a sound principle. The person of Christ is the light centre of the Scrip- 
tures, and everything in them receives enhanced authority in accordance with its re- 
lation to him. Indeed, it is the personal God, in theophanic presence with his 
people, that ever gave the Old Testament writings their authority over the Kingdom 
of God. The Theophany is at the basis alike of revelation and of miracle-working. 
The Sacred Writings are media for the personal revelation of God and his Christ to 
men. He reveals himself at first by personal presence in visible and tangible forms— 
but this is in order to his permanent presence with his people in the forms of the 
Sacred Writings which are designed to set him forth, The Old Testament sets 
forth Jehovah and brings men to him. The New Testament sets forth Christ and 
brings men to him. It is only so far as the Bible brings us to Christ and God that 
it can convince and sway mankind. The external forms suited to time; place, and 
circumstances, if too scrupulously regarded and adored, may obstruct the approach 
to the contents and especially the supreme personal content. Bibliolatry is as detri- 
mental to the true appropriation of the contents of divine revelation as the worship 
of images or pictures of God and sacred things. The author is correct, therefore, in 
stating, “‘ Zhe one clazm to the title ‘Sacred Scriptures,’ which is most generally ap- 
plicable to the writings of the Bible is, so far as appears from the views of its own 
teachers and authors, the claim that aréses from the nature of their contents” 
(p. 215). 

There are other statements of Prof. Ladd to which we cannot subscribe. We ad- 
mit that “the Sacred Scriptures consist of a group of writings of various origin,” 
but we lack sufficient evidence to justify the statement that they are “of different 
degrees of authority and value” (p. 219). There is a difference in contents and in 
relative position to God and his Christ. This involves a difference of relative im- 
portance and so of value—but it does not involve a difference in gvade of authority, 
tor the authority extends to the contents whatever they may be, of greater or lesser 
importance. They all bear with them the same divine authority as they are sacred 
writings presenting divinely inspired words. The evidence for this is less distinct 
and full in some cases than in others ; but the evidence all bears to the one point of 
establishing their divine authority. If this has not been established they ought not to 
be in the class of sacred books, But there is no evidence of gradations of authority in 
the Bible. Prof. Ladd here falls into the mistakes of the Pharisees, who graded the 
authority of the Old Testament in the three grades of descent from the Law, through 
the Prophets to the Kethubim ; but in point of fact these writings are alike inde- 
pendent the one of the other. The Prophets and the Kethubim are as independent 
of other writings,.and claim as immediate authority from God as the Pentateuch 
itself. Some of these writings present no express claims; their claim is an internal 
one from the character and scope and power of their contents; but these modest 
claims may be even more convincing than numerous express claims in the writings. 
Indeed, it seems to us that the Bible throughout is exceedingly modest in its exter- 
nal claims; it rests its case, as did the Messiah himself, upon its character and fruits. 
The Bible makes no noisy and clamorous professions as did the Pharisees. Like 
Jesus it ‘does not cry, nor lift up nor cause its voice to be heard in the streets. A 
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broken reed it does not break off, a dim wick it does not quench, it bringeth forth 
judgment unto truth.” The weakness of Dr. Ladd’s exposition is that he lays too 
great stress upon the external claims, and makes too little account of the stronger 
internal claims. If he had included the evidence of the Higher Literary Criticism 
and Biblical Theology in this Part instead of the next, he would have improved his 
argument in this particular. It is only in the study of the’literary phenomena of the 
Bible that we can appreciate those more subtle evidences of character ; and when 
these have been supplemented by the Theology of the Bible, the essential character 
of the sacred writings deeply impresses us, and their divine energy grasps us and 
sways us with irresistible power. 

Part II. is the Critical part, treating of the Phenomena of the Bible. The dis- 
cussions in this part are able and stimulating. Here the individuality of the author 
comes into greater prominence. We have, however, an unfortunate mingling of 
Biblical Criticism in its several departments with an apologetic discussion of the scien- 
tific, miraculous, and ethico-religious contents. The merits of the discussions are 
unequal. It is easy to see that Prof. Ladd is not a practical Biblical critic. He is 
not at home in the details of Biblical Criticism. His interest in this field is an exter- 
nal one. He enters into these discussions not because he has a taste for them and 
enjoys them, but because he must, in order to complete his argument. However, it 
is plain that he has been a conscientious worker here. He has carefully read the 
greater portion of the literature of the subject, and gives an objective, impartial, and 
generally accurate account of the results of modern Biblical Criticism. But in the 
field of apologetic, in the discussions of science and the Bible, of the miracle and 
the ethico-religious contents, Dr. Ladd has given us some of his best work, 

In all these departments the author bravely confronts. the problem of distinguish- 
ing the “substance of revealed truth from the human form which it took to itself,— 
from the inferior formal elements which grew out of erroneous human conception.” 
This distinction as it was made by our Lord and his apostles, is not a task from 
which a Christian scholar should shrink with the helps of modern Biblical Criticism 
and modern natural science and modern historical principles, and the guidance of 
the genuine Christian spirit which has grown up in the Church in all these centuries, 

Our author does not hesitate to admit errors in great numbers all along the line 
and all over the field of the phenomena of the Bible. But he claims that these 
errors belong to the external human form of the revelation, and not to its divine 
substance. He claims that the divine element shines forth in vastly greater beauty 
and majesty when the human elements of imperfection are eliminated from it. 

This apologetic discrimination of the form and substance of the Sacred Scriptures 
is one of the great problems of our age. This problem is only a part of the greater 
philosophical problem of distinguishing the form and substance of all things and 
showing their relation, the one to the other. The Bible must take its chances in this 
great movement of modern thought. Evangelical men ought not to dread the test 
or the result. 

Dr. Ladd faces the problem from the philosophic rather than the theological 
side. The large amount of Biblical material which he assigns to the human form 
is appalling to the old-fashioned Biblical scholar; but we note that while in the 
course of investigation he admits error after error until these mount up in fermid- 
able array—yet when the end of the discussion is reached it is clear that they are 
to Dr. Ladd but as the ancient dust which he has gently brushed off from the 

' divine word which rises before him and his readers in infinite majesty and strength. 
It seems as if he were giving everything away as the familiar objects one after 
another disappear, but after a while it seems as if he had taken everything back 
again, and nothing of any consequence had been conceded. Our apologist is play- 
ing with the enemy of the Bible. Conscious of the infinite strength of his cause he 
yields one disputed point after another as of no consequence; but as the enemy 
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presses on he finds himself confronted by an impregnable and invincible city of 
God, and must yield to the omnipotent power of the substantial truth. 

However much we may dispute the distinctions as drawn by Dr. Ladd, and however 
much we may differ trom him in the opinion as to errors in the Bible, yet we can 
only thank him that he has taught us the comparative unimportance of the vast 
number of points upon which apologists have been fretting themselves and God’s 
people ; that he has shown the supreme and invincible importance of the inner 
eternal substance of. divine truth. This raises the question whether it is wise for 
the Christian Church to go on wasting its energies over non-essentials in the ever- 
lasting warfare with the unbeliever ? Has the time not come for the raising of the 
banner of the essential contents of the Bible, and an aggressive warfare upon the 
enemy of the truth with those weapons which cannot be turned aside ? 

Dr. Ladd finds errors in the Scripture which are, in our judgment, really errors 
in exegesis or in criticism or in a lack of apprehension of difference of pvint of view 
and circumstances of the authors. We should not hesitate to admit errors when 
they are clearly established ; but we are not willing to admit errors which are only 
apparent, or which are difficult of reconciliation with other truths and facts ; for ex- 
perience has shown that difficulties are constantly being explained, and therefore 
these may hereafter be explained. But this much is clear to us, that it is supreme 
folly for us to risk the battle for the Bible on the a Arzorz argument of the absolute 
inerrancy of Scripture. There are few evangelical scholars outside of Great Brit- 
ain and America who can accept that position, There is an ever-increasing num- 
ber in Great Britain and America who decline to accept it. It divides evangelical 
men into two camps—when they should unite their forces about the great essential 
contents of the Bible, and use these to overthrow the common enemy. The time 
has come when the shibboleth of the older apologetic, “The Bible zs the Word of 
God ” over against, “ The Bible comtazus the Word of God,” should be abandoned. 
This distinction is inappropriate to the present condition of the problem, if it ever was 
appropriate ; which we may be permitted to doubt. 

The Westminster Larger Catechism (Question 3) reads: ‘The Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament are the word of God, the only rule of faith and 
obedience.” But the Shorter Catechism reads (Question 2): “ The word of God, 
which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule 
to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.” These Catechisms do not contra- 
dict each other as this shibboleth of the eighteenth century Apologists would make 
them. The Bible zs the Word of God and yet the Bible con¢azus the Word. The 
Bible is the Word of God, but not in such a sense as to exclude the statement, the 
Bible con¢azns the Word of God. The Word of God is represented by our Shorter 
Catechism to be in the con¢ents of the Bible and not in the form in which those con- 
tents are presented. John Wallis, who had a hand in framing these admirable 
definitions, explains what it means when he says: 


‘‘The Scriptures in themselves are a lanthorn rather than a light; they shine, indeed, but it is 
alieno lumine ; it is not their own, but a borrowed light. It is God which is the true light that 
shines to us in the Scriptures; and they have no other light in them, but as they represent to us 
somewhat of God, and as they exhibit and hold forth God to us, It is a light, then, as it 
represents God unto us, who is the original light. It transmits some rays; some beams of the 
divine nature ; but they are refracted, or else we should not be able to behold them. They lose 
much of their original lustre by passing through this medium, and they appear not so glorious to us 
as they are in themselves. They represent God’s simplicity obliquated and refracted, by reason of 
many inadequate conceptions ; God’s condescending to the weakness of our capacity to speak to us 
in our own dialect.” 


It is high time that our apologists should return to the simple doctrine of our 
Shorter Catechism as thus interpreted by John Wallis, one of its chief tramers. 
Dr. Ladd’s Héstorécal Part is the weakest part of the work, Dr, Ladd has leaned 
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too heavily upon his German authorities. He has verified their references, but he 
does not exhibit the traits of an original and independent study of the sources them- 
selves. He seems not to have used the valuable History of Hermeneutics by the 
Dane Klausen, which ought to have opened his eyes to Augustine merits with refer- 
ence to the doctrine of Holy Scripture. He makes no use of Kihn’s Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and Junilus Africanus as exegetes, which would have taught him some 
important matters relating to the Syrian Biblical school and its influence upon the 
Orient and Occident also. 

He has not discerned the important advance made by Wicklif in stating “The 
Holy Spirit teaches us the sense of Scripture as Christ opened the Scriptures to his 
apostles.” He agrees with the Germans in entirely ignoring the Puritan doctrine of 
the Bible and its important doctrines of the Canon and of interpretation as expressed 
in our Westminster Standards and the Puritan and Presbyterian divines of the period, 
from which the Puritan churches have declined, and to which they must be brought 
back in order to successfully meet the issues of our day. But he correctly represents 
the Reformation doctrine, and discriminates it from the Post-reformation doctrine, 
He shows that the scholastics laid the stress upon the external letter and the exter- 
nal evidence, whereas the Reformers ever emphasized the internal substance and the 
internal evidence of the fides divina. He traces the substitution of the external rule 
of faith as expressed in the symbols and the consensus of theologians, for the inter- 
nal rule of faith expressed in the plainest and most essential contents of Scripture, 
He rightly claims: 

‘There can be no doubt that the characteristics of the last century in Biblical criticism have been 
distinctively the same characteristics as those of the original spirit of the Reformation era, It has been, 
above all, the strong and inevitable reaction of the Protestant idea against the bonds of ecclesiastical 
dogma, which has given its destructive power to modern criticism. The human mind has asked 
this question : Whether the reign of Protestant theological system-making has any more right to 
resist the incoming of every form of truth touching the origin and nature of the Bible than belonged 
to the earlier reign of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical tradition ?” (p. 219). 

In other words, the present movement among the younger evangelical scholars of 
Great Britain and America is away from the scholastic dogmas about the Bible 
which have obtruded themselves in the place of the pure and simple Reformation 
faith, back to the Reformation doctrine itself. To this we may add, that it is a re- 
action to the Consensus of the Reformed symbols, and, above all, to the Puritan 
position, so grandly expressed in our Westminster Standards. For it is a significant 
fact which stares the advocates of the Post-reformation dogma in the face, that the 
younger evangelical critics are of one mind in representing their hearty agreement 
with the doctrine of the Bible contained in the Westminster Standards. It is this 
doctrine which they raise upon their banners in the conflict with those who have 
abandoned it for the doctrine of the Bible contained in the scholastic divines. 

Dr. Ladd makes another strong but truthful statement : 

‘‘Beside the statement that the Church has not hitherto put forth in her symbolical writings a 
developed doctrine as to the precise nature of the Sacred Scriptures, we may place another state- 
ment. The Church has hitherto been in no position to formulate such a doctrine” (p. 256). 


The Church of Christ is guided by the divine Spirit in her history. She is called 
upon in each successive epoch to appropriate some one particular doctrine into her 
experience and her life. In these cases the Church comes to a general consensus, and 
expresses it ordinarily in symbols of faith. The Church has never as yet been called 
in the Providence of God thus to appropriate the doctrine of Holy Scripture. Whether 
we are entering upon such a crisis even now may be questioned. There can be no 
doubt that Protestantism has as yet failed to grapple with the problem of the relation 
of the divine grace to the means of grace. The Church is more divided on this subject 
to-day than on any other. The Bible, as one of these means of grace, shares the 
fortunes of the other means of grace, the Church and the Sacraments. 
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However, the Church has not been left in darkness on these subjects. There is 
a consensus of Christendom even here. Dr. Ladd endeavors to determine this 
consensus with reference to the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures. Here again 
we observe the minimizing policy which we have detected in Part II. The discrimi- 
nation of the invariable from the variable factors is indeed difficult, but an experienced 
historian ought not to fail in this task. But Dr. Ladd does fail disastrously. 
He has not the historian’s eye for tracing the genesis and development of doctrine 
which characterize Dorner and Baur and their pupils. The invariable factor is too 
greatly reduced and not clearly apprehended. The variable factor is greatly exag- 
gerated. There is a lack of apprehension of the development of this doctrine in the 
Christian Church. It has not reached completion in its development ; the disagree- 
ment is still very great even in Protestantism, but there has becn a grand march 
forward in the doctrine of Holy Scripture in the Church. 

In our judgment the culmination of that development was reached in the Puritan 
doctrine of the Bible, where the Canon of Scripture was limited to those books that 
could be proved to be of divine authority; and their divine authority was demon- 
strated by giving every form of evidence its proper weight, but after all resting on 
the internal divine evidence of the fides dévzna, not of the individual merely, but of 
the Church. The Puritan doctrine reached its culmination in the position that the 
Holy Spirit is the supreme interpreter of Scripture. To these Puritan principles 
modern evangelical scholarship in all lands is, with one consent, rallying. 

Part IV. is in all respects the most meritorious part of the entire work. Here the 
philosophic mind and didactic power of Prof. Ladd are at their best in their chosen 
fields of work. The construction of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture is careful, dis- 
cerning, and elaborate. Many of those who have patiently.followed him through the 
previous parts and have been more and more offended by disturbing results, will 
here be disarmed and won over to the author’s side more and more in the course 
of his magnificent argument. He makes at once the discerning statement : 


‘‘Such a thing as a purely inductive doctrine of the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture cannot 
be attained: it is the igads /atuus of modern criticism, just as a purely @ Zrzorz theory was the 
igni’s Jatuus of post-Reformation dogmatics” (p. 286). 


The doctrine of Sacred Scripture is set in the midst of a body of theological and 
philosophical coctrine, and considered from every point of view. First the Person- 
ality of God is presented with the result : ‘ 


‘The origin and nature of Sacred Scripture may, then, within certain limits, be proved frcm the 
Biblical idea of the divine personality under the terms of revelation, inspiration, and redemption. 
The Bible is a revelation ; it is the product of divine inspiration ; it furnishes the history and means 
of redemption” (p. 300). 


Revelation is next considered with the result : 


‘The revelation of the Old and New Testaments is, then, special and unique, in that it is God’s 
communication of himself to man in the historic process of redemption” (p. 330) 
such portions of the writings (if there be any such) as are not the product and organ of the divine 
self-communication in the historic process of redemption, the words ‘ revealed’ and ‘inspired’ ought 
not to be applied. To apply these words to such portions is to deprive them of that special and 
unique quality which distinguishes the Biblical writings from the more ordinary literature of the 
world” (p. 349). 


Prof. Ladd next discusses “the Spirit and the Bible.” Here there are grave 
difficulties. The author is essentially correct in stating: “That no hard and fixed 
line can be drawn between the specific kind of revelation and inspiration which 
apostles enjoyed, and that which belonged to the community at large” (p. 369). The 
inspiration of apostles and the influence of the Holy Spirit in guiding the Church, in 
giving assurance to faith and confidence to prayer, are essentially the same opera- 
tions of the same Spirit. But he ought not to call the latter inspiration. The 
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author is also correct in stating: ‘ The theopneustic quality of the Bible is special 
and unique; if for no other reason, at least because it characterizes a mighty organ- 
ism of revealed truth, Whatever really enters into that organism is to be con- 
sidered as related to the Holy Spirit in a special and unique sense”’ (p. 361); but 
where shall the distinction be drawn? There is the difficulty. Our author distin- 
guishes several grades in the operations of the Spirit in producing the Word of God 
for the Church. In our judgment this distinction does not explain the facts of the 
case. The difference between the inspiration of prophets and apostles and the en- 
lightenment of fathers and theologians, and the confidence and assurance imparted 
to the believer, is something more than a difference of grade of intensity. The in- 
spiration of the holy men of old who spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, was 
an inspiration which bore with it an assurance of the commission to declare that in- 
spired material to mankind. Such assurance of the prophet is of the same kind, but 
of a higher degree than the assurance of believers. But the contents of that assur- 
ance are entirely different. Thecontents of the inspiration of the Spirit are contents 
that contain the divine energy of the Spirit as an organized force of irresistible 
truth and of infinite moment. They are contents that are related to an organism of 
truth for which they are designed as a further development of it. They are pneu- 
matic and “ving words of God to men. The qualities of the Spirit are imparted to 
the inspired Word in the soul of the prophet. Hence the author is correct in his 
statement: “It is theopneustic; it is breathed and given unto the world by the 
Holy Spirit. But, in the higher and more distinctively religious meaning of the 
word, it is not the biblical books throughout,—it is only the Word of God which is 
in the Biblical books,—that can be spoken of as zaspired” (p. 372). Whatever does 
not belong to that divine organism is purely formal and circumstantial and not 
inspired. How then shall this living divine organism of truth be discriminated 
from its formal envelope? This is answered in the following chapters. 


Man must be considered as “a subject of revelation.” This is in some respects 
the finest chapter in the book : 


** Since man is fitted by his constitution to be the recipient of divine revelation and inspiration, 
the only science which can throw light upon the conditions furnished to revelation by this constitu- 
tion is the science of psychology ” (p. 385).—‘‘If the theological point of view enables us to af- 
firm the probability, the psychological requires us to affirm the necessity, that the laws of human 
consciousness should be considered as furnishing the conditions of revelation and inspiration” 
(p. 388).—‘* Each of the faculties of man, when he is made by the Divine Spirit the subject of reve- 
lation and inspiration, contributes those formal conditions to the total result which belong to its own 
constitution and invariable laws ” (p. 392).—'* The flash of truth which breaks inward upon the mind 
when a great principle is first seen revealed as it stands illustrated in some particular example of its 
application, is always worthy of being ascribed to God. New truth in the mind of man is not to be 
accounted for merely by summing up the elements of past belief and experience. The new truth 
is a new birth within the thinker’s soul ; it is a newly created star, set in the firmament of thought” 


‘‘In the reception of the activity of the self-communicating Divine Spirit, the freedom of 
man is exercised in its highest possible form. The prophet stands over against God, a person 
over against a person; in the moral and freer exercises of faith he becomes the organ of 
Givine revelation” (p. 410).—‘‘ Undoubtedly we must affirm that the characteristics of the 
Hebrew mind furnish certain limiting conditions to the Old Testament revelation. .... 
God selected a race to discipline for the benefit of mankind. To this race he made a special 
revelation of himself as the Redeemer of mankind. But his revelation to, and inspiration 
of, this race, did not annihilate their race characteristics ; it rather exalted them, and made them 
serviceable in the religious history of mankind” (p. 412).—‘* The question as to the infallibility 
of the Bible thus considered, becomes a question as to the possibility of man’s being the sub- 
ject of an infallible revelation” (p. 416).—‘‘ The verities of revelation, which are absolute be- 
cause they are eternally and objectively true, are also relative, because they are truths such as man 
may receive through the activity of his faculties. . . . . The relative imperfection of the single 
parts and earlier grades of revelation, and the perpetual accommodation of the absolute and ideal 
elements to the formal necessities of human history, must be admitted ” (p. 419). 


These are all admirable statements. 
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The great fault of the dogmatic and homiletic uses of Scripture has been the use 
of isolated texts and sections as if they were adso/ute truth from which human logic 
rightly used might derive infallible conclusions. The greatest achievement of modern 
Biblical scholarship is the apprehension of the Bible as a vast organism combining 
an inexhaustible variety in a sublime unity. From this point of view every verse and 
section and writing is in essential relation to the organism, and is relative. No one 
can fully understand the verse till he has mastered the section, or the section till he 
has mastered the writing, or the writing till he has mastered the Covenant in which it 
is situated, or the ove Covenant without mastering them both. All apprehension of 
the Bible in its parts and in its whole is partial and incomplete. The Church is able 
more and more, under the influence of the Divine Spirit, to apprehend the Bible and 
appropriate it in doctrine and life. The discipline of Biblical Theology which studies 
the Bible from this point of view is indispensable for a reconstruction of Dogmatic 
Theology which, under the influence of the great Protestant scholastic divines, has 
been constructed out of /ogéca/ deductions from isolated texts, as if each of them 
presented absolute and complete truth. The aéso/uée divine truth in the Bible must 
he discriminated from the relative truths in which it is enveloped, or, in other words, 
the divine substance has been given in human forms, and no one will truly under- 
stand the Bible until he has learned to distinguish between this temporal, circum- 
stantial, and variable form, and the eternal, essential, and permanent substance. If 
dogmatic divines have neglected to do this, they have neglected one of the first prin- 
ciples of the art of construction, namely, the discriminating the materials. 

The next subject, the Weaza of Revelation, is inadequately treated. Prof. Ladd 
has no proper apprehension of the wondrous condescension of God in his Theoph- 
anies in the forms of sense. He has not learned the all-important truth that the 
Theophany has the same relative importance in the Old Testament that the Incar- 
nation has in the New Testament. He represents that “the Biblical doctrine ot 
dreams, visions, divine voices, and apparitions, Angelophanies and Theophanies, so 
far as the views of the Biblical writers upon the precise nature of such alleged phe- 
nomena are concerned, is not an organic part of its doctrine of revelation” (p. 432). 
Dr. Ladd is here in great error. If he were as much at home in Biblical Theology as 
he is in Psychology, he could. not make such a statement as this, The Theophany 
belongs to the essential organism of the Oid Testament, and prepares for the greater 
and grander Incarnation of the New Testament. Our author is so prejudiced against 
the external forms of divine revelation as to state: 


“Even the reality of Christ’s personal presence requires an interpreting voice in order that it 
may become a revelation indeed.”—** All the other media are actually subordinated, in the process 
of Biblical revelation, to the declaration of the Divine Word. . . . All other modes of propagating 


revelation are preparatory and subordinate to the declaration which one man makes to his fellow- 
man concerning the Word of God” (p, 450). 


To all this we must dissent. The reverse is the truth. The Theophany of God 
is the basis of the word of revelation and the miraculous deed of revelation. With- 
out this Theophany of God as an external and real historical fact, the Word would 
lose its significance and power. The incarnation, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
and the ascension of our Saviour are the great facts of revelation upon which our 
religion is founded. These facts are vastly greater and grander revelations than the 
sum of all the words that have been uttered and written about them. Without 
them the words would be powerless. The words of interpreters, even of apostle and 
saint, by no means exhaust them. A Biblical theology that does not find in these 
facts vastly more than in the recorded words about them, is a very poor and weak 
Biblical theology. A religion which does not pass beyond the words to a realiza- 
tion of these facts as unspeakably grander, is a very poor and weak religion. The 
oral and written Word of God is infinitely precious, but the zzcarnate Word, the 
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Theophany, and the Christophany are, in our mind, infinitely more precious. It is 
such a lack of appreciation of the external forms of divine revelation that gives the 
following sentence of Dr. Ladd a more formidable signification than he designed it 
to have : 


** And therefore the amount of weakness, imperfection, and error which the human elements 
may introduce in co-existence with the divine act, can be determined only by examining that actual 
and historical product of the process which we call the Divine Word” (p. 451). 


Chapter VII. distinguishes Inspiration from Revelation, thus : 


‘* Using the word ‘revelation’ for that objective historical process in which God makes himself 
known as the Redeemer of mankind, we-distinguish it without difficulty from Inspiration. Inspi- 
ration is, then, a spiritual process of moral illumining, elevating, and purifying, which has accom- 
panied the historical process.”—‘‘ This correlation between revelation as the objective and inspira- 
tion as the subjective, maintains itself with respect to all the separate acts, factors, and media or 
forms of revelation” (p. 459).—‘‘ Inspiration is a constant experience of the community of believers 
in their communion with God. And the inspiration of all the members of the kingdom of redemp- 
tion is of the same specific kind (merely as inspiration) as that of the writers of Sacred Scripture, 
It is the divine communication of the permanent truths of the kingdom of redemption, in an or- 
ganic way, to the writers of Scripture, which gives to these writers their unique place in the offices 
of this kingdom. In other words, when we wish to characterize the permanent and organic fac- 
tors of the Bible, we refer them to the work of the Spirit of revelation within the personality of the 
authors of the Bible” (p. 464).—‘* The Bible knows nothing of an inspiration which may be de- 
tached from personality, and regarded as specifically ad scribendum or in scribendo. What we 
mean by calling any portion of the Biblical writings ‘inspired’ can in the specific use of the word 
‘inspiration’ be determined only by reference to the relations existing between its author and the 
Divine Spirit. But according to the specific use of the word ‘ Biblical inspiration’ is the subjective 
condition of Biblical revelation. Only those portions of the Bible, then, are properly entitled to 
this predicate which belong to the revealed Word of God” (p. 467).—“‘ Inspiration is, then, to be 
conceived of as dynamical, rather than as constructive, mechanical, or merely regulative” (p. 468), 
—‘‘ It is to be conceived of as an incoming of supernatural and spiritual energy which manifests 
itself in a heightened degree and new ordering of man’s spiritual energy.—It comes from the imme- 
diate presence of the Divine Spirit as a causative spiritual energy within the human spirit” (p. 
471).—‘*‘ Inspiration involves an effect upon the powers of utterance, but is not verbal in the 
technical sense of the term” (p. 478).—‘* From the very nature of the case it continues all the way 
through into the spoken or written word. Only we must also affirm that many elements of hu- 
man habit and choice intervene between this impulse and its concrete final result ; and that the 
effect of those elements cannot be left out of the account, as it inevitably is by any theory of verbal 
and infallible inspiration” (p. 482).—‘t The discernment and testing of the inspired words of,God 
are committed to the religious consciousness of the believing community ” (p. 494). 


We have given quite fully Dr. Ladd’s views in his own language, because here 
we have reached the core of his work. Dr. Ladd is correct in his view of in- 
spiration as dynamic, and in attaching it to persons rather than things, and in 
representing it as extending immediately only to the inner word as apprehended 
and conceived by the human person, and repres:nting that it extends only medi- 
ately to the spoken or written word ; but he is in error in limiting it to the matter 
of revelation, the essential substance, the innermost and invariable parts of the 
organism of revelation. He is also in error in representing inspiration as a com- 
mon experience of the community of believers in their communion with God, and 
distinguishing between the Biblical writers and believers in the Bible, only in that 
the latter receive divine communication of the permanent truths of the kingdom of 
redemption in an organic way. 

Taking up the latter distinction first: Is it true o#/y of the Bible that the Spirit 
communicates to its writers permanent truths of the kingdom of redemption in an 
organic way? We think not. We believe that the Church, as an organized body 
of believers, is guided by the Holy Spirit, so as to apprehend and appropriate perma- 
nent truths in an organic way. There is no difference here. The difference must 
be found elsewhere, namely, in the difference that exists between the Bible as an 
organism, and the Christian Church as an organism ; between the Biblical system of 
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doctrine and the Church system of doctrine. They both alike contain permanent 
and variable elements derived from the Divine Spirit and from human investigation 
and experience. That difference has been found in the affirmation that the Biblical 
system was zuspzred, the Church system was uninspired; the Biblical system was 
primitive, the Church system was derivative. Why does Dr. Ladd obscure this his- 
toric distinction by applying the term inspiration, which has a stereotyped meaning, 
to phenomena of human experience, where it does not belong? This tends to ob- 
scurity. The term Inspiration should be strictly limited to the production of sacred 


religious books which are claimed to come from God in a unique manner. What is ° 


this unique feature of the Bible? To us it seems to consist in this : that holy men of 
God were selected to lay the foundations of the kingdom of God and provide the 
materials for its erection and completion. The material for this purpose, they were in- 
spired to discern, to select, to impart to the Church in the forms best suited for its 
appropriation and use. Inspiration is a divine influence for the production of the 
material in the storehouse of the Bible. It is to be distinguished from that divine 
influence which guides the Church and the believer in the successive epochs and varied 
experiences to appropriate and use that material in the edification of the individual and 
of the Church. These divine influences are from the same Spirit, but they differ so 
greatly that it is wise to distinguish them and folly to confound them. 

Inspiration cannot be limited to the material derived from Revelation. We believe 
that we cannot separate Inspiration from Revelation. There can be no Inspiration 
apart from Revelation. We go still further and find that Revelation in Word is 
ordinarily confined to certain great epochs where there is the still more fundamental 
Revelation in Theophany and Christophany—but Inspiration is wider than Revela- 
tion. This subject will be adequately represented only when we start from the 
central Theophany or Christophany, and from that pass to the wider sweep of reve- 
lation in word. But inspiration is an outer circle even to revelation in word. For 
the materials for the erection of the kingdom of God are not all materials of revela- 
tion. Many of them are derived from human investigation and experience. These 
materials are no less important than the other materials. They have their appropri- 
ate and essential place in the organism of the Bible. Inspiration extends to these 
also. In other words, the holy men ot God were inspired not only to appropriate the 
word of revelation, but also to appropriate the divine word which they found in 
the experience of their own life and in the history of mankind. Still further, we 
see no reason for such a sharp discrimination of the human and the divine 
elements in Scripture. Prof. Ladd has carried it to an extreme. Granting, as 
we do, that the human element is, from the constitution of man, weak, and frail, 
and fallible, yet we should remember that God has chosen these weak vessels 
to become the organs of his revelation, and that, as Dr. Ladd has admirably shown, 
there is no a gréorz reason why the divine energy should not fill them to their 
utmost capacity and sway them with irresistible force. The divine and the 
human are united in oe in the Scripture. We dare not destroy this wmzty for the 
sake of the distinction. The history of the doctrine of the Person of Christ should 
guide us here. The scholastics, for the sake of the unity,-have obscured the human 
features of the Bible. The rationalists have obscured the divine features. There is 
a tendency now to sacrifice the unity in order to the discrimination. The Divine 
Word in the Bible resembles the Messiah in this. As the Logos became flesh and 
assumed “all the essential properties and common infirmities thereof, yet without 
sin”; so the divine word in the Bible became human and assumed all the common 
infirmities of human conception and imagination and reasoning, of human oral and 
written speech, and indeed the infirmities of particular races and particular human 
beings and languages—yet it was all without sz#, The divino-human Bible remains’ 
an infallible guide to men as to all matters that concern the origin, growth and 
completion of the kingdom of God. 
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The last statement of Prof. Ladd contains a profound truth which has been dis- 
cerned in the great formative periods of Church History, but always ignored by scho- 
lastics ; namely, ‘“‘ The discernment and testing of the inspired words of God are 
committed to the religious consciousness of the believing community.” This part is 
dwelt upon in the subsequent chapter, “ Ze Bible and the Word of God.” The 
author rightly states: 


‘* The Church tests, discerns, and appropriates the true Word of God. All this the Church does 
by such a living process as implies the possession and growth of an ethico-religious consciousness 
which is spiritually illumined and spiritually guided’ (p. 507).—‘‘ The Word of God abode sure 
and steadfast through the ages when the limits of the Canon were in their most mouldable and 
mutable condition. It is because the Word of God in the Bible both produces and responds to the 
faith of the Church, that it has the guaranty of everlasting life” (p. 509).—‘* The fact that the 
Word of God, thus scripturally fixed, is to be found only in the sacred writings, each generation of 
this community accepts as a tradition from the past generation, and also tests and discerns for itself” 
(p. 511). 


These are truths which need to be more and more apprehended in our time. The 
Bible and the Church must correspond in order to a living Christianity. This can 
be accomplished not by regarding the Bible as a dead-letter, a canon of law, a 
quarry for dogma, but as a divino-human organism filled with the divine grace and 
the energy of the divine Spirit, which will show its efficiency when apprehended 
and used by a living faith and a progressive and aggressive church. The Bible is 
full of light, but the illumination of the Spirit alone can disclose it. The Bible is a 
storehouse of treasures of doctrine and of life, of which as yet the Church, after nearly 
nineteen centuries, has but a very inadequate conception. The attainments of Chris- 
tian faith and experience; great as they have been, are insignificant compared with 
the possibilities of doctrine and life reserved for us in the divine word. 

It is in keeping with the height now attained by Dr. Ladd’s investigation that he 
should conclude with such great themes as these : “ 7he authority of the Bible, The 
Bible as translated and interpreted, The Bible as a Means of Grace, The Bible and 
the Individual Man, The Bible and the Race. These are stimulating and instructive 
and bring this massive work to a suitable conclusion. There are fifty pages of in- 
dexes, which will greatly help the student to use it for a book of Reference. Indeed, 
this will undoubtedly be its chief use. Only, we are persuaded that no one can use it 
safely or to advantage as a reference book who has not first waded and swum in the 
deep waters of its investigation. To all such it will prove a lifelong treasure. 

C. A. BRIGGS, 


THE following books can receive only a brief notice : 


Ecce Terra; or, The Hand of God in the Earth. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of “ Ecce Coelum,”’ “ Pater Mundi,” ete. Nzhz/ Verum Humanarum sine 
DEI MANU feerd putabat. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 
1883. This book is a worthy sequel to the admirable series which have preceded it, 
and which are so well known to the public. It bears evidence, like the rest, of the 
intellectual insight, the scholarly culture, the devout Christian spirit, the singularly 
felicitous style of its author. As to its special purpose he says in the preface: “1 
am no Daniel. Yet I have ventured, in Ecce Ce/um, to attempt the reading and 
interpreting of some divine inscriptions on the sky. In the present volume I attempt 
a similar work for the earth.” He has freely drawn from history, science, and Scrip- 
ture, as from parallel authorities, in order to demonstrate the presence and control of 
God in all events, and in order to make that faith effectual.—/Vot of Man, but of 
God. By Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D., author of “ Half Truths and the Truth,” 
“ Helps to a Life of Prayer.” (Boston, 1883.) This book was left all ready for the 
press by its universally respected and beloved author on his lamented death, It is 
designed to assist well-meaning and candid doubters, showing why the Bible should 
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be received as from God, and what it teaches on the great questions of universal 
concernment as to Man, God, Moral Order, and Redemption.— The Lord’s Day ; 
or, The Christiin Sunday. Its Unity, Object, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obliga- 
tion. Sermons by the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, East Mousley. 
By Hampden Court, late Rector of Lydford-cum-Princetown, Devon, author of “ Our 
Established Church,” “A Voice in the Wilderness,” “ The Court of Final Appeal.” 
xrjua éo det, Thucydides. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 1883. This isa 
series of sermons discussing and enforcing the perpetual obligation and truly spirit- 
ual observance of the Christian Sabbath, with learning, with earnestness and power, 
in systematic order and fulness, and in a truly evangelical spirit—Prelections on 
Theology. By the Rev. Thomas Sproull, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. “I believed and theretore have I 
spoken,” 2 Cor. iv. 14. (Pittsburgh, 1882.) Coming from the theological chair of 
the Old-school Covenanter body, these lectures cannot be otherwise than absolutely 
orthodox in the sense of the Westminster Standards. They cover the usual com- 
monplaces in every theological course, with the natural addition of Prelection (xxxii.), 
in which the author opens and enforces the views maintained so determinately by 
his denomination on the question, “‘ Testimony Bearing.” These lectures are short, 
simple, plain, true, without much evidence of special strength or learning.— The 
Eternal Priesthood, By Henry Edward (Manning). Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. “Tu es sacerdos in zternum,” Heb. v. 6. (Baltimore, 1883.) This is a 
thoroughly typical Roman Catholic book of the best kind. It embodies a vast 
amount of Catholic evangelical truth of the most precious kind, covering our Lord 
Jesus Christ, his Person, and the offices of his perpetual Priesthood. But at the 
same time it involves no less a proportion of most unfounded and pernicious error 
as to the relations of the so-called priesthood to Christ and to his people in the pre- 
rogatives and functions of his mediatorial office and in the application of the fruits 
thereof to the members of the Church. Taking the Papal Church as it exists, this 
book is worthy of approbation when viewed as a body of wise and righteous counsel 
addressed by a Prince of the Church to the subordinate clergy under his jurisdic- 
tion.— The Christian Sacraments. By James S. Candlish, D.D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Second edition. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) 1881. And Zhe Confession of Faith. With Introduc- . 
tion and Notes. By the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., Findhorn. (Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark.) 1881. And A Commentary on the Shorter Catechism. By Rev. 
Alexander Whyte, D.D., Minister of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) 1883. All to be bought of Scribner & Welford, 743 and 
745 Broadway, New York. These three books are parts of a series of Hand-books 
for Bible Classes and Private Students, edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and 
Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. They are all excellently adapted to their purpose, 
and we would be glad to assist them to a large circulation in America. They are 
doctrinally sound, true to the Standards, evangelical in spirit, and clearly written. 
The last two are enriched by copious citations from classical theological sources, 
mainly German. A. A. HODGE. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WRITTEN DISCOURSE. By THEODORE W. Hunt, Ph.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in the College of New Jersey. New 
York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. 1884. 


This volume of Prof. Hunt is a valuable addition to the list of recent works on 
Rhetoric. It is founded on a philosophic idea of the nature of Discourse, and is very 
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comprehensive in the manner of its construction. The Introduction presents a rapid 
survey of the history of the subject—the causes of its decline, and the methods of its 
revival. The work then gives a careful definition of Discourse itself; its parts, 
materials, processes, laws, qualities, and forms ; and concludes with a brief statement 
of the nature and characteristics of Poetry. 

This scheme, it will be perceived, is logical, and includes a great deal. The author 
gathers his materials from all quarters, ancient and modern, making good selections, 
and moulding them by the force of his own plan and thinking. The rhetorical 
treatises of Cicero and Quintilian have not been overlooked, as is sometimes the 
case with modern writers upon rhetoric. 

Professor Hunt writes concisely, employs a clear terminology, and condenses much 
material in a little space. We do not recall any volume in the department of rhetoric 
and style, that contains more information in a small compass. It is admirably adapted 
for collegiate instruction, and we hope that it may be widely adopted: 

The principal defect in the work grows out of its leading excellence. Its compre- 
hensiveness sometimes compels the author to be so brief, that the topic is imperfectly 
discussed. Two volumes instead of one would have made a better work of it. But 
this is not a common fault in authorship. W. G. T. SHEDD. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES. Lessons on the Life of Jesus. By Rev. 
Wo. ScRYMGEOUR, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


This is one of the series of Hand-books for Bible Classes, edited by Drs, 
Dods and Whyte. The object of these lessons is “to present, in the order of 
their occurrence, all the facts in the life of Jesus recorded in the Gospels. with 
due regard to the measure of their importance and influence. But, since it is 
impossible to separate betweén the incidents of our Lord’s life and His teach- 
ings, the more important of His discourses have been noticed, and a brief 
analysis of their contents given.” 

In these lessons no “text” is given, but a refer€nce is made at the head of 
each lesson to the different parts of the gospels from which the Scripture is 
taken that forms the basis of each lesson. To many this will be deemed a 
serious objection to any lessons on the life of Jesus. But if lessons like these 
are to be justified at all, then as they are largely made up of a simple paraphrase 
of the Scripture text, a publication of the ‘‘text”’ would be useless repetition. 
We do not ordinarily publish two tellings of the same story side by side. If 
the paraphrase is an improvement on the text, we do not need the text; if the 
paraphrase is not an improvement, away with the paraphrase. 

In the main, we should judge the best harmony of the gospels is followed, 
and the events are given their proper succession. But just what call there was 
for this book it is difficult to see. The International Series of Lessons is in 
such wide use, that in all probability few Bible classes will be induced to take 
up this. There is not enough in this new claimant to make a sufficient motive. 
A study of the life of Christ in chronological order is indeed desirable ; but a 
mere paraphrase of the Gospel record, with an occasional literal quotation from 
our good old King James’ translation, shows how very much better it.would 
have been to give us the narrative as it stands in the New Testament in its 
beautiful and chaste simplicity and clearness, with brief comment where com- 
ment should be needed. When, for example, in these lessons, we strike the very 
words of our English text, we see at once how tame and stilted and often hard- 
to-be-understood the paraphrase is by comparison. A connected life of Christ 
in the very words of the four gospels, with connecting and explanatory clauses, 
either in the body of the text or as foot-notes, or both, and divided into “ Les- 
sons” with appended questions, would be to our mind a marked improvement 
on this series. 
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It would bring the Brb/e text ztself to the eye of the scholar. + It would make 
many of the deeds and words of Christ more plain than this paraphrase. It 
would retire a good many large words that are thrust upon the reader. every- 
where in this series, and it would make a barbarism like “solemnize ” impossible. 

HERRICK JOHNSON. 


THE HOMILETICAL LIBRARY. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE, 
M.A., and the Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, M.A. Two volumes. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway. 


If this is the beginning of “ The Homiletical Library,” it is impossible to de- 
termine where the end will be; and it is the duty of all who have any con¢ern 
for an independent and honest pulpit to pray that the end may come soon. 

These two volumes are made up of ‘“ Sermon Outlines,” the outlines being 
more or less full according to the taste of the contributor. Some twenty-five 
or thirty titled and untitled clergymen have furnished out of their homiletic 
stores the materials for these volumes. Some of the “Outlines,” or skeletons, 
are arrayed in considerable flesh and blood.. Some are bare bones. Some occupy 
several pages in their display. Some take up only a few lines of space. They 
are, of course, of different degrees of merit. ‘“ The editors think it right to 
state that the Outlines are orzgzna/, and have not appeared in print before”! 
This is doubtless to assure some luckless minister that he will not be caught 
bringing to his charge some skeleton of a sermon that has already been rattled 
in that same pulpit by his predecessor. He is made safe against that misfor- 
tune. But he must be quick about it, and buy early, and finish the volumes 
before he leaves his present charge; for on going to another pulpit he may 
find to his cost that these two volumes of “sermon outlines” have been there 
before him. Then he must look out about his pulpit exchanges, lest he and 
his brother clergyman be found in each other’s pulpit preaching from the same 
skeleton! On the whole, at its best estate, the situation is somewhat delicate, 
and the possibilities of its proving embarrassing are numerous enough to make 
the man who uses these “ pulpit helps” a little nervous. 

These “outlines” are “original,” are they? It might have been well for the 
editors to tell us what difference it is to make whether they are “ original ” or 
not, if they are to be used as only such outlines can ever be used, and the user 
keep a clean conscience, #.¢., as studies in plan-making and text-analysis, to get 
at method, and thus cultivate the homiletic bias. 

Concerning the subject matter of these outlines, there is little to be said. 
Here and there a text is unduly spiritualized ; here and there the plan is stiff 
and artificial; here and there the analysis seems to have been made and the 
details or divisions arranged with no dominant purpose. Many of the plans 
have excellent features. 

But our objection is to this whole business of furnishing ready-made outlines 
for pulpit use. Such “ pulpit helps” are likely to be pulpit hindrances. They 
prove, in many instances, a temptation and a snare. Full sermons are far better 
studies for homiletic discipline than these measurably bare bones. Whether 
“original” or not, as they appear here in these two volumes, these skeleton 
plans will not be “ original” with the man who simply puts a little flesh and 
blood on them and then sets them before his people. 

When a good plan is secured, the work of the sermon is half done. The man 
who allows somebody else to do half his work for him—z.e., the man who takes 
his sermon plans bodily from books like these, instead of getting them by his 
own exegetical and analytical study—is guilty of two very reprehensible things. 
He is sapping the very foundations of all freshness and originality, and so inevi- 
tably preparing the way for leanness and barrenness; and he is palming off 
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goods upon the waiting flock as “ original” that were never manufactured at 
his own mill. 

It may be as well to say that these volumes are reprints from over the sea, 
where the sentiment that so happily prevails in this country against the use of 
other men’s sermons does not so strongly assert itself. The topics in these 
volumes have all a Church-of-England flavor. HERRICK JOHNSON, 


BIBLICAL LIGHTS: Ten thousand illustrations, etc., for the use of public speakers 
and teachers, taken from the Bible. By the Rev. CHARLES E. LITTLE. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1883. 


It will be a mistake if one supposes this book to be only another variation of the 
general class of volumes designed to illustrate truths by quotation of texts and pas- 
sages from the Bible. Of this class there are not a few already, and there would 
hardly be a demand for another, as there could hardly be a better than some now in 
use. 

The author has a right to claim that the plan adopted is original, and a little ex- 
amination will convince the student that much can be gained from the book, both of 
facility in the best employment of Scripture, and of time in its careful study and 
collation. 

The title is pe’: arly appropriate. It is not a collection of proof texts, supporting 
doctrines or enforcing duties ; nor an analysis of what the Bible contains, theolog- 
ical and practical; but an array of lights taken from the common store-house, so 
disposed that with a kind of divine authority they illumine the subjects placed under 
their rays. To the popular mind argument by illustration is quite as conclusive, 
and much more attractive, than argument in logical statement. The concrete 
is more forcible than the abstract. Hence, no doubt, the Word of God abounds in 
personal and family and national history ; in narratives of fact and parables and alle- 
gories, by which its didactic and preceptive declarations are repeated and exhibited 
more clearly. It is a great art, including great power, when a preacher or teacher 
can skilfully bring these varied exhibitions and facts to his help, both as to exciting 
interest and producing conviction. Most of us fail in making these appropriate, even 
when trying to make use of a power we acknowledge. And many entirely neglect 
this valuable Biblical aid in the presentation of Biblical truth. Yet the marked success 
of those preachers and evangelists in our times, who are distinguished for this skill 
and habit, has been a lesson to others which some of them are willing to heed; and 
the effect cannot but be eminently profitable to themselves and to those who hear 
them. Thorough exegetical preaching by the real scholars in the ministry—bring- 
ing the Bible as illustrated to explain the Bible as declared, and causing the whole 
to glow in the light which itself supplies : and what is more familiarly called Bible- 
reading, on a somewhat less elevated plane, in which multitudes are far more inter- 
ested than in other times, are evidence of the general belief that “ Biblical lights ” 
are now regarded as having special significance. 

The purpose of this book is directly in the line indicated by this fact, and it is so 
simple yet comprehensive in its construction that any one can take advantage of the 
work performed for him. The reader may not always agree with the compiler re- 
specting the appositeness of his selection, yet this difference of judgment will stimu- 
late thought and more careful study, and occasion a more accurate knowledge of 
the Word than would otherwise be gained. In most cases, however, even critical 
attention seems to have been given to this point, so that the items given under a 
general head may be accepted and appropriated. For example, under the word 
Repentance we have illustrations of what it is, and of what it is not; of its fruits 
that are subjective, and of its results in the general economy of grace; and then, by 
what are called side-lights, we see it as associated with awakening, contrition, con- 
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viction ; and, finally, by contrast, with hardness, impenitence, obduracy, obstinacy ; 
till the entire doctrine cannot fail to be understood, though at points we may have 
doubted whether the most effective lights were turned upon it. 

This may not be the most satisfactory way of studying theology as a science, but 
it is the most powerful way of presenting its truths in their practical relations with 
men. It may not give us the systematic teaching of Scripture so that each ele- 
ment shall be seen as connected with all the others ; but the object of the preacher 
and the teacher of a Bible-class is not to construct and defend a Creed or Confes- 
sion, but to bring men to accept what may be the power of God to their salvation, 
and afterward contribute to their nurture and growth. In the entire work of sav- 
ing and edifying souls, great help may be obtained from this thorough compilation, 
and, so far as I have been able to examine it, I know of nothing which covers the 
ground so effectually. To young ministers especially, it may be wisely commended, 
as not only of advantage in what it actually contributes to their hand, but also as 
suggesting a habit which will be of great service to them. The mind is sharpened 
by every such proof of what other minds have gathered from the resources of the 
Bible; our own skill is brought into exercise, our own powers are taxed, and we turn 
evermore to the variety and extent of what has been furnished for our study, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God !” 
Because, therefore, of what it supplies, and because of the stimulus it gives to Bibli- 
cal research, this work of Mr. Little may be welcomed to a place among the very 
useful books which few can afford to put aside. JAMES EELLS. 


MISSIONS STUNDEN, von Dr. H. WARNECK, Pastor zu Rothenschirmbach. 
Erstes Band; Die Mission im Lichte der Bibel. Gtitersloh, 1883. B. 
Westermann & Co., New York. 


This is the second enlarged edition of an admirable work. The first edition 
appeared in 1878. We know of no book in which the great evangelistic idea of 
the New Testament is more happily and forcibly unfolded than in these JZ/zs- 
stonary Hours. The points of view are varied and striking, and are presented 
in a manner equally impressive and edifying. As the title imports, we have 
from beginning to end, M<sszons tn the light of the Bible. The first hour is de- 
voted to the “ Missionary Charter,” as given in Matt. xxviii. 18-20; the second- 
hour to “The First Fruits of the Gentiles,” Matt. ii. 1-12; the third hour to 
“Missions a Ground Thought of the Gospel,” John iii. 16; the fourth hour to 
“The Love of Christ the Foundation and Motive Power of Missions,” Eph. iii. 
18, 19; the fifth hour to “The Missionary Service,” Acts i. 6-8; another hour to 
“Occupy till I Come,” Luke xix. 12-26; another to “ The Missionary Gifts,” 
Luke vi. 38; another to “The Missionary Prayer,” Rom. xv. 30 and Luke xi. 1, 
2. The topics of the remaining hours are not less suggestive and interesting. 
A translation of this excellent volume would be a real service to the cause of 
Christian missions. GEo. L. PRENTISS. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. By JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A., Findhorn. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford, 743-745 Broadway. 


This is one of the series of “ Hand-books for Bible Classes,” a fair, considerate, 
reasonable, but not specially striking, and not at all brilliant, discussion of Presby- 
terianism, its distinctive principles, officers, and courts. The views of the author, 
without being extreme, are conservative. His attitude toward other polities is pro- 
nounced, but friendly. The spirit of the discussion is admirable. 

In the Introduction brief space is given to the various forms of church polity, the 
distinctive principles of Presbyterianism, the divine right of Presbytery, and the litera- 
ture of Presbyterianism. 
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The author names the Prelatical, the Congregational, and the Presbyterian as the 
three polities “‘ under which all possible diversities of church polity must be compre- 
hended.” He marks the distinction, that certainly needs wider and greater emphasis, 
between doctrine and polity, insisting that Presbyterianism is a_ form of church gov- 
ernment and not a system of doctrine. Calvinism may be found in the creeds of 
Prelatical, Congregational, and Presbyterian churches. But Presbyterianism is 
marked by a certain polity, whose distinctive principles are: (1) The Purity of the 
Clergy, (2) The Government of the Church by Elders, (3) The Unity of the Church, 

Upon “ The Divine Right of Presbytery” the author writes guardedly and con- 
servatively, maintaining a jus dévinum for Presbyterianism only in that the /unda- 
mental principles of apostolic church government have been retained; not that all 
the details of modern Presbyterian church government are to be found expressly un- 
folded in Scripture. 

The essential character of the elder’s office is made to consist in the function of 
ruling. The elders that labor in word and doctrine (z.¢., ministers) are simply ex- 
ercising their special gifts as teachers ; but their function of ruling continues. The 
distinction was primarily one of gift only. Modern usage has made it a distinction 
of office. 

On the question of Church Courts the author is careful not to claim to find in the 
council at Jerusalem “an example and pattern in detail of an ordinary Presbytery or 
Synod.” The claims throughout the entire book are judicious and discriminating, 
they are made with evident candor, and they are fairly warranted by Scripture. The 
advantages of gradation in church courts are well set forth. 

It would be well if every officer and intelligent member of our Church would read 
this book. It might be read with greater interest and delight if its contents had 
been put in better form and style. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION: 


The Yoke of Christ in the Duties and Circumstances of Life. By Bishop A. W. 
Thorold. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Under this title the Bishop of Exeter has 
brought together a series of essays, written at different times, on such themes as III- 
ness, Letter-writing, Friends, etc. They are full of wise counsel simply and grace- 
fully expressed, and wholly free from cant, although pervaded by a religious spirit. 
Dr. Thorold possesses the happy faculty of being natural without being obvious, and 
is instructive without ceasing to be interesting. His little volume exemplifies his 
own suggestion that to help men to judge for themselves is sometimes to do them 
even a greater service than to give them formal advice.—O/d and Familiar Hymns. 
By the editor of ‘The Changed Cross.’’ (Same publishers.) This charming little 
book is true to its title. It contains the Christian lyrics which have a history, have 
nurtured the piety and refreshed the zeal of several generations, and are destined to 
continue that good office for a great while to come. The book does not contain a// 
the hymns of the class mentioned, but it has none unworthy of their place. Why 
could not the collection be reproduced in a cheaper form for use at watering-places, 
or wherever temporary and undenominational services are held >—Aymus for Every 
Day in the Year. By Bishop Ryle. (Ibid.) This collection, unlike the former, is 
mostly of modern hymns. The new edition contains sixty-six more hymns selected 
by an American editor, of which it is enough to say that they are fit for the company 
in which they are put. The usefulness of such collections carefully made can hardly 
be over-estimated.—Fohn Ploughman's Talk and Pictures. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
(Carter & Brothers.) The two books here put into one volume are well known as 
fine specimens of the power which the popular pulpit orator has of putting the sound- 
est advice to plain people in a form which is homely indeed, yet is sure to catch and 
hold the attention. It is “ Poor Richard” over again, but with the infusion of a gen- 
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uine Christian spirit—Chz/dren Trained for Discipleship. By the Rev. A. S. Chese- 
brough. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This little volume is intended to aid parents 
and pastors in training the young, so as to bring them early into full communion. 
It is wholesome and suggestive, but does not make enough of the obligations and 
the promises connected with Baptism. Besides, a baptized child cannot be “re- 
ceived into the Church” (p. 97); he is already there, if the ordinance has any mean- 
ing at all.—Odscure and Minor Scripture Characters. By the Rev. Frederick Hast- 
ings. (London: Jas. Nisbet & Co.) These sketches awaken attention by the nov- 
elty of the themes, and repay it by the simple good sense they contain and the earn- 
est Christian spirit by which they are pervaded.—Unterwedsung im Christentum 
nach der Ordnung des Kleinen Katechismus. Von D. Hermann Cremer. Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann. [B. Westermann.] The appearance of this little book is an 
agreeable evidence that the religious instruction of the young has not faflen into dis- 
use in Germany. The author is earnest, Scriptural, and devout in all his inculca- 
tions, and writes in a plain and lucid style. He adheres to the fashion of his model 
—Luther’s smaller Catechism—in compressing the first and second commandments 
into one and dividing the tenth into two, which is a loss, but not so great as that 
which results from giving up the binding authority ot the fourth (or, as he makes it, 
the third) Command. He regards that precept as a promise which has been ful- 
filled in Redemption, and is therefore no longer obligatory on the conscience ; but he 
urges that what Israel did under compulsion, we should do from inclination. All 
experience shows that this view is fatal to the due observance of the sacred day of 
rest. Far distant be the day when such views shall prevail in this country !— 
My St. Fohn. By the Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This very 
striking narrative of the power of divine grace in most unfavorable circumstances, 
given in a simple, but very graphic way, is very interesting and at the same time full 
of valuable suggestions. We confess we do not like the title— Zhe Ten Theoph- 
anies. By the Rev. W. M. Baker, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This 
posthumous work of the lamented author is introduced by a well-conceived and 
touching sketch of Dr. Baker’s character and career by the Rev. Dr. Zabriskie. 
The theophanies referred to, are those of Melchisedek, to Abraham, to Jacob, 
to Moses, to Joshua, to Gideon, to Manoah, to Ezekiel, to Daniel before Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and to the same before Belshazzar. The exegesis of the book is _ 
of small account, as is apparent from the very first instance, where we have the 
curious monstrosity of interpretation that declares one ot whom the Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells us that he was made like to the Son of God, to have been the Son of 
God himself. So, again, we are told that “Jacob dupes Laban,” which could not 
have been the case unless we suppose that Jacob’s creator was particeps criminzs. 
But quite apart from these things and from the harmless assumption that it was al- 
ways the second person of the Godhead who appeared in the theophanies of the Old 
Testament, there is much that is valuable and stimulating in the volume. It is full 
of Christ from beginning to end, presenting him in every variety of aspect and influ- 
ence. The author's rich imagination is of service in enabling him to reproduce the 
scenes of other lands and far distant periods as if they were under the reader's eyes. 
Occasionally there are passages of great power, such as (pp. 74, 75) the need of a 
man’s being alone when he prevails in prayer, or the setting forth (pp. 157-163) of 
Ezekiel’s magnificent symbol of Providence. Illustration abounds, yet never dragged 
in for its own sake, but as if poured out from the gushing stream of the author’s own 
musings. The book might irritate a sceptic or an unbeliever, but to a Christian 
must prove attractive and helpful. It is certainly fresh and vivid in its manifold ap- 
plications of familiar Scripture, and sometimes startling in unexpected turns of 
thought. It is a pleasant memorial of a man who, like his father Daniel Baker, the 
Apostle of Texas, although in a different way, did much for the honor of God in the 
service of his church. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


POEMS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


In his Introduction to Ward’s English Poets, Mr. Arnold has indicated his con- 
ception of the future mission of poetry. ‘More and more will mankind discover 
that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. 
Without poetry our science will appear incomplete, and most of what now passes 
for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry.” He goes on to say, “ But if 
we conceive thus highly of the destiny of poetry, we must also set our standard for 
poetry high, since poetry to be capable of fulfilling such high destinies must be poetry 
of a high order of excellence.” 

Mr. Arnold, like Wordsworth, has also framed a theory of poetry. His well-known 
formula, that the best poetry is a crztzczsm of life, however it may be questioned as 
unsound or inadequate, affords, together with his views just quoted, a standard of 
judgment in his own case. It is to be presumed that he has written his poetry upon 
his theory, and in accordance with these views. 

In the two volumes before us, his poems are classified as Early Poems, Narrative 
Poems, Sonnets, Lyric, Dramatic, and Elegiac Poems. His range in poetic form as 
thus indicated is wide, yet in reality Mr. Arnold can hardly be considered as prolific. 
In this respect, he contrasts strongly with the fecundity of such poets as Browning 
and Swinburne It is further to be said that none of his poetic efforts are extended 
poems. Their soul in most cases is brevity. His dramatic poem, “ Empedocles on 
Etna,” is the longest poem he has attempted, and this, it may be said, is among his 
least successful efforts. It contrasts meagrely with the dramatic poems of Shelley 
or Byron. His muse disdains or is unequal to a long flight. We suspect the latter. 

If the range in topics and poetig form is wide, so also his variety in verse is great. 
In this, the ¢echnzgue of his art, he certainly shows mastery. It would be difficult to 
name a finer specimen of blank verse than the closing lines of his ‘“‘ Sohrub and Rus- 
tum.” He is specially fond of short and irregular metres, in which he has conceived 
some undoubted successes, as in his “ Philomela ” and the “ Strayed Revellers.” Of 
the latter Mr. Stedman, in his Victorian Poets, has said: “It has much of the ‘un- 
fettered charm,’ and something of the ‘irregular beauty ’ in the Greek choruses, with 
which he (Mr. Arnold) is so familiar.” He delights also in unrhymed verse, of which 
Collins’ Ode to Evening is so remarkable a specimen. ‘‘ Haworth Churchyard” is an 
example of Mr. Arnold’s effort in this direction, and shows how metrical prose can 
be mistaken for poetry. ‘ Philomela,” on the other hand, has in it a true poetical 
note. 

Mr. Arnold’s poetry may in general be distinguished, first, as the poetry of culture. 
The reader hardly needs the evidence of such acquaintance with Greek poets as one 
of his early poems, “To a Friend,” suggests, to teach us that culture moulds alike 
thought and expression, He turns to classic models. “In the sincere endeavor to 
learn and practise, amid the bewildering confusion of our times, what is sound and 
true in poetical art, I seemed to myself to find the only sure guidance, the only solid 
footing among the ancients.” In this he differs from many of the greatest English 
poets, who have been glad to accept the guidance of Spenser and Dryden as well as 
of Homer and AZschylus. There is surely something of affectation in such an avowal 
as we have just quoted. | 

Yet, without: this culture, Mr. Arnold would have been a very indifferent poet. 
The excellence in his poetry is due to this. He is an instance—a fine instance—of 
what art can do in the case of a man whose native poetic genius is assuredly far 
from being of the higher order. Yet this atmosphere of culture which surrounds all 
his poetry is somewhat too rarified. There is a chill about it. His poetry must filter 
through the intellect before it reaches the heart. It lacks spontaneity. It is in his 
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elegiacs, or perhaps in certain poems like “ A Buried Life,” or “ A Summer Night,” 
which give utterance to personal emotions, that he strikes the note of genuine feel- 
ing. His “ Thyrsis ” will live along with “In Memoriam,” because it is a deep and 
genuine threnody over his friend, Arthur Hugh Clough. His poem on Geist’s grave, 
a fit companion in poetry to the prose-idyl ‘ Rab and his Friends,” is a poem in which 
a tender emotion is charmingly embodied in verse of a classic finish. 

It is, however, as the Aoetry of unrest, that his poetry challenges most scrutiny. 

He has been called the “ pensive doubting Hamlet of modern verse.” This puts it 
very mildly. His poetry is an eclipse or paralysis of faith, The poems “ Dover 
Beach,” “ A Wish,” “ Heine’s Grave,” all show this. They bring, to use his own 
ai ‘* The eternal note of sadness in.” 
This tinges all his poetry. The direct avowal of unbelief in the supernatural which 
characterizes his prose works, is not so evident in his poetry. It is rather negative 
than positive. No one can rise from reading such poems into any mood of hope or 
courage. The best thing to be gained from any infusion of the spirit of this poetry 
into the soul would be a quiet, determined, cultivated stoicism doggedly accepting 
the facts of life and trying to make the best of them; but as for anything beyond, 
we clutch the empty air. 

If, then, according to Mr. Arnold, poetry is to console and sustain mankind more 
and more—if most of what now passes for religion and philosophy will be replaced 
by poetry—it must be something very different from the poetry in the volumes before 
us. We may admire such poetry as we find in his “Obermann Once More,” but it 
can do nothing in the way of consolation or help to man. And giving all due praise 
to Mr. Arnold’s poetry as the poetry of a singularly refined culture, we must still ex- 
press our strong conviction that it gives little sign of replacing what now “ passes 
for religion and philosophy ” with all their imperfections. J. O. MURRAY, 


CREATION; OR, THE BIBLICAL COSMOGONY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCI- 
ENCE. By ARNOLD Guyot, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
The issue of this book is a fitting conclusion of a beautiful career. Its author 
spent his early years amidst the flowers, glaciers, and rocks of the Swiss mountains, 
where he collected the plants (which afterward found their way to the Princeton 
Herbarium), and where he brought out the glacial theory now universally accepted 
On coming to America, he at his own charges surveyed the Alleghanies, and more 
lately the Adirondacks. Before the era of Government surveys, he braved the tem- 
pests and tloods of successive years, and faced bears and snakes and perils of starva- 
tion in almost inaccessible forests, making his measurements so accurately, that the 
U. S. Coast Survey use his results to test their own work. Along with Joseph 
Henry he projected the weather-forecasts, which largely add to our comfort and 
give warnings of danger at sea, and his maps and other works on physical geogra- 
phy have done much to popularize science, and have made his name a household 
word. 

Prof. Guyot found that science and faith were in harmony, and he always loved to 
commune with God whilst studying his works. This spirit came out in his lectures 
in college, so that the students found his class a means of grace as well as an incen- 
tive to scientific research. This, his last book, coming from the author’s death-bed, 
will serve two causes: it will aid science by showing that it is a friend of the faith, 
and it will aid Christianity by showing that it need not fear the test of the latest sci- 
entific research, 

The leading principles of the book are that the Mosaic account of creation includes 
the genesis of the starry heavens as well as of the earth, and that the “days” are 
successive creative periods ending with a Sabbath of rest from creating. The days 
are not solar days, as the sun was not shining at first, but are “‘ cosmogonic days ”; 
each representing an order of work completed. 

First of all came the creation of matter out of nothing. About this science and 
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philosophy have absolutely nothing to say. It is a fact beyond their pale—the mira- 
cle of miracles—which we must receive on ¢rust, understanding by faith that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God. The “earth ” and the “ waters ” of Gen, 
i, 2 are the only expressions available in the Hebrew language for representing pri- 
mordial cosmic matter and its condition asa subtle ethereal fluid, which was the first 
outcome of the creative word, and which preceded the appearance of separate suns 
or worlds. 

The primeval condition was nebular, void, and dark, till at God’s command move- 
ment began, and its first result was the production of heat and light, which are dif- 
ferent modes of motion of matter, The light was separated from the darkness so 
soon as the sheen of the nebula became distinguishable from the inactive matter 
outside and from empty space beyond. 

The second period, or “the day of the heavens,” was celebrated by the organiza- 
tion of the innumerable shining bodies, the separation of the vast primitive nebula 
into numberless masses; the gradual concentration of each special sun resulting in 
the formation of dark planets and satellites. At this stage the narrative becomes 
confined to the origin of our own system. “In the genesis of the solar system, as 
explained by the genius of Laplace and submitted by Stephen Alexander to exhaust- 
ive calculations, the result of which amounts almost to a demonstration of its truth, 
we see how a tamily of planets has been detached from a vast central body which 
holds them in bondage in their orbits by the power of its mass.” 

The third cosmogonic day makes the first special reference to the earth, and it is 
from this period that we are to seek correlations with the geological ages. The earth 
itself arose as a nebula cast off like the other planets from the sun, as it contracted 
becoming the seat of active chemical combinations, which enclosed it in a photo- 
sphere of its own, and which shut off the light of the sun and stars. As the process 
of cooling advanced the land and water separated, continents and mountains rising 
from the oceans by the gradual shrinkage of the interior; thus its crust became 
folded into mighty wrinkles and the waters gathered into one place. This opened 
the way for vegetation ; the plant with its “soul” being produced as something en- 
tirely new in the world. Scripture does not say that the whole plant kingdom was 
created at that early day, but every order of facts is mentioned only once, and this at 
the time of its first introduction. 

By the fourth day the terrestrial photosphere has so far subsided that sun, moon, 
and stars come into view, and our world becomes dependent on them for light and 
heat, and the successions of day and night, of months and seasons and years. This 
brings us to the close of the earliest (Laurentian) period of Geology. 

The fifth day brings the creation of the lower animais up to and including the rep- 
tiles and birds, and corresponds with the Paleozaic and Mesozoic geological periods. 

The sixth day, agreeing with the Neozoic or Tertiary geological period, introduces 
the highest, or mammalian, animals, and lastly man; and here geology amply con- 
firms the record. 

The author’s observations on Evolution are eminently judicious and seasonable. 
He accepts the conclusions of Pasteur and Tyndall, rejecting the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous generation, although he admits that Gen. i. 11, “ Let the earth bring forth 
vegetation,” seems to favor it. He withdraws man from the scope of animal evolu- 
tion, on the ground that his moral nature was a new order of existence. Palzontol- 
ogists need not, he¥argues, look for a missing link; the ape is as near as need be; 
and a thumb or another organ more or less would not bridge over the abyss which 
is impassable. “ Though the Bible narrative is non-committal, it is emphatic in show- 
ing that the first creation of matter, the creation of the system of life, and the crea- 
tion of man, are three distinct and successive creations; and the question of evolu- 
tion within each of these great systems—of matter into various forms of matter— 
of life into the various forms of life—and of mankind into all its varieties, remains 
still open.” In other words, his view is that the problem of Evolution is to be solved 
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by scientific methods, and that the authority of Scripture is not greatly involved one 
way or the other in the result. 

Without committing myself to all the minutiz of the arguments of my revered and 
lamented colleague, I am free to say that without much straining he has given a read- 
ing of Genesis i. which in many points brings it into contact with present scientific 
doctrine, and in all these points shows substantial harmony, and that his explanation 
of this phenomenon by the inspiration of the writer is the only reasonable one which 
can be offered. The scientific details were no doubt unknown to Moses, as the de- 
tails of the Saviour’s life were unknown to the prophets who foretold his advent. 
“ But the same divine hand which lifted for Daniel and Isaiah the veil which covered 
the tableau of the time to come, unveiled to the eyes of the author of Genesis, by a 
series of graphic visions and pictures, the earliest ages of creation. Thus Moses was 
the prophet of the past, as Daniel and Isaiah and many others were the prophets of 
the future.” 

To this fine conception I have only to add that the difficulty experienced by some 
people in comparing the retrospective prophecy of Moses with scientific discovery, is 
also experienced in attempting to elucidate prospective prophecy by the light of sub- 
sequent history. G. MACLOSKIE, 

THE following books call for brief mention : 


The Creators of the Age of Steel. By W.T. Jeans. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The rapid development of the manufacture and use of steel and the 
large place it holds in modern commerce, is told here in an interesting way. The 
book is mainly biographical, and gives account of the careers of such men as Sir 
Henry Bessemer, the brothers Siemens, and Sir John Whitworth. It is interesting 
among other things to contrast the fortunes which these men have amassed with 
the poverty of Dud Dudley, who discovered the way to smelt iron with coal in 1618 ; 
and of Henry Cort, the inventor of the puddling process a bundred years ago, who 
was saved from penury by a pension of £200 fer annum by Mr. Pitt. This isa 
book that any one may find interesting, but to young men setting out in life it is com- 
mended for its healthful and stimulating influence—An Examination of the Pht- 
losophy of the Unknowable as expounded by Herbert Spencer. By William M. Lacy. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin F. Lacy. 1883. Here is a volume of 235 octavo pages de- 
voted to an exposition of Herbert Spencer’s exposition of the Unknowable. This 
Spencerian literature is assuming formidable proportions. Bowne, Birks, Guthrie, 
and Ground have all written independent treatises in criticism of Spencef, and now 
the name of Lacy must be added to the list. Malcolm Guthrie is the most volumin- 
ous of all, for having given us two works already, one on Spencer’s “ Evolution For- 
mula,” and another on his “ Unification of Knowledge,” he announces a third, on the 
“ Data of Ethics,” as in preparation. Special notice of Mr. Lacy’s book we reserve 
until we find time for an extended review of Spencer’s reviewers. Meanwhile it must 
suffice to say, that Mr. Lacy writes clearly, boldly, and with independence. His 
criticisms of Spencer, so far as we have read his book, are acute and just, though in 
what he says respecting the large amount of knowledge of the Unknowable, which 
Spencer’s account of the Unknowable implies, he has been anticipated by other 
writers, notably by the late Mr. Birks. The closing chapter, on the Réconciliation 
of Science and Religion, is, on the whole, good, though we are not sure that we un- 
derstand the author when he predicts that “ the Science and Religion of to-day shall 
pass into something more worthy than either, which shall take their place.”— The 
Words of Christ as principles of personal and social growth. By John Bascom, 
author of “‘ Philosophy of Religion,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 
This is the tenth volume of solid, well-reasoned, and brilliant writing that has come 
from the pen of the learned President of the University of Wisconsin. The author’s 
“entire purpose,” as he says in his Introduction, “ is to call attention directly to the 
words of Christ as holding the theory, and the only sufficient theory, of spiritual 
growth ; the forces, and the only sufficient forces, wherewith to secure that growth,” 
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The reader who is thoughtful, and at the same time on his guard, will read this book 
with advantage. It is, for the most part, profitable as well as interesting. Literary 
surprises meet us on every page, putting familiar truth in a pithy, pointed, epigram- 
matic way. But we not infrequently come across statements which we question or 
positively cissent from. To this latter class belong the author’s utterances respect- 
ing Inspiration, which are both shallow and unsound.—Modern Physics. By Ernest 
Naville, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. ‘Translated from the 
French by Henry Downton, M.A. New York: Scribner & Welford. A book by 
Ernest Naville needs no introduction to those who have read his “ Heavenly Father.” 
It is enough to say that the same eloquence, clearness, moral earnestness, mastery 
of material, and sympathy with spiritual things which characterized the former vol- 
ume, are present also here. The volume consists of five essays, in the first of which 
he deals with “The Mechanical Nature of the Phenomena,” “ Unity of Matter,” 
“ Transformation of Motions,” ‘“ Conservation of Energy,” and “ Mathematical Ex- 
planation of Phenomena,” these being the characters of modern Physics. The 
second essay is an account of the Cartesian Physics. This is followed by an essay 
showing the influence of religious belief upon such men as Copernicus, Kepler, 
Bacon, Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, Faraday, Mayer, etc. The closing essays deal 
with the consequences, moral and philosophical, of modern Physics. The volume is 
a useful costtribution to popular apologetic literature.—J/erv. A Story of Adven- 
ture and Captivity. By Edmond O’Donovan, Special Correspondent of the London 
Daily News. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. This thrilling story of adventure in 
Central Asia is epitomized by the author from his two-volumed work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Merv Oasis,” and is presented to the American reader at the low price of 25 cents a 
copy.—A Day in Athens with Socrates. Translations from the Protagoras and the 
Republic of Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. This handsome 
little volume, with its pretty paper cover, is a companion to “ Socrates,” a series of 
translations from the Crito and Apology which appeared about two years ago. How 
far Plato gives us a true picture of Socrates is an open question. The anonymous 
author of this translation has no doubt of the fidelity of the account found in the 
dialogues, differing apparently in this respect from Mr. Benn, one of the latest writers 
upon the subject, who thinks that Plato’s Socrates is a “highly idealized portrait.” 
The writer, correctly, as we suppose, regards the work of Socrates not as giving us 
a true theory of knowledge (where he differs from Zeller) ; but as one that dealt with the 
guidance of practical life. In other words, Socrates was a practical and not a specu- 
Jative thinker. Benn’s suggestion that such a view makes Socrates a “ glorified 
Greek Paley,” and Hegel’s estimate of him as “ the patron-saint of moral twaddle,” 
seem not to have affected the mind of the unknown author whose translation is under 
notice; indeed, he has not thought it worth while to refer to these disparaging esti- 
mates of his hero. F. L. PATTON. 
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